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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


This book is a revision of a Syllabus of Lectures used during the past 


_ three years with a class in the History of Education. In revising it for printing 


I have made such changes in arrangement and such additions and omissions as 
an experience of three years has seemed to indicate as desirable. It is hoped that 
in this new form the Syllabus and appended bibliographies will prove useful as 
a practical guide to teachers, librarians, and individual students. 

The Syllabus is based on a combination of the lecture and library methods, 
with occasional class discussions and reports. Instead of confining students to 4 
few text-books, the aim has been to give them breadth of view by familiarizing 
them with the literature of the subject, and to provide some training in 
methods of independent work. 

An attempt has been made to study the history of education as a phase of 
the history of civilization. Accordingly a close connection has been maintained | 
between the history of the civilization of a people and the ideas on and progress 
of education among them. Significant political events, changes in religious ideas, 
the attitude of the leaders toward the great problems, the progress of scientific 
discovery and invention, and the rise and progress of the scientific method and 
national spirit have been considered as a back-ground for the study of the history 
of educational theories and practice. An attempt has also been made to separate 
what was mere theory from what was actual practice, what was particular or local 
from what was general; to give some coherence to that confusing period between 
the Protestant Revolt and the nineteenth century; to set the work of the 
theorists and the reformers in a proper relation to one another and to the times 
in which they lived, and to point out how far they have influenced the present; 


‘and finally, to sketch the great organizing movements of the nineteenth century, 


taking Germany, France, and England as types. Only the slightest outline of 
the history of education in America is given; just enough to show the relation of 
the European development to our own, this subject being dealt with in another 
course. 

Such a course of lectures must, for the present at least, be built up by the 
lecturer. To do this economically, both for his students and himself, a Syllabus 
of the lectures, with names, dates, and careful citations to authorities, is a neces- 
sity. The Syllabus is an abstract, telling much in some places and almost nothing 
in others, which the lecturer amplifies to a certain extent. The work of the 
student is to read and back up this outline. In any course which deals largely 
with concrete facts, such as the History of Education, the History of Economie 
Theory, School Hygiene, Economie Geology, ete., and which has not been fully 
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organized and reduced to standard text-books, or the data of which are constantly 
changing, a Syllabus is of particular value. In such subjects not only can a half 
to two-thirds more work be done with a class by the use of an outline Syllabus, 
but it can also be done better than can a smaller amount under the method 
usually employed. With a Syllabus the student starts with the advantage 
of knowing just what is to be done and how to find the materials in a library with 
which to work. He spends his energies in working to a purpose. Proper names, 
dates, important facts, names of authors, the titles of books are all down in his 
working outline. No class time is wasted in copying such information from dic- 
tation, and no vexatious delays occur at the library from having misunderstood 
a title or misspelled a proper name. In the class note-taking the student is freed — 
from the necessity. of attempting to make an abstract of the lecture, and can con- 
centrate his attention more fully upon what the lecturer says, such notes as are 
taken being in the nature of an amplification of the outline or of points to be 
looked up while reading. Much of the class note-taking done by students, in 
courses where they have no text-book or outline to follow, is not particularly 
profitable. The notes are usually an imperfect abstract of the lecture, points of 
minor importance are often exaggerated out of all proportion to their value, 
statements are frequently misunderstood, and the student not infrequently leaves — 
the lecture room with a hazy conception of existing relations. With a Syllabus to 
follow, the class note-taking will be done much more intelligently and profitably. 

A good Syllabus tends largely to remedy the defects of the lecture method. 
All that the Syllabus contains the student has to begin with. It becomes his text- 
book for the course, with the great advantage over a text-book in that it does not 
tell what the student ought to be finding out for himself. It is a means of making 
the work much more thorough and effective, though not necessarily easier to do. 
Finally, a logically arranged Syllabus, with reading notes, forms a basis for the 
best form of review. 

A word should be said as to the many dates given and the length of the 
bibliographies. Numerous dates have been inserted throughout the Syllabus, not 
with the idea of having the students memorize them, but that, being constantly 
before their eyes, they may come to have a clear idea of the chronological sequence 
of events and the cross-sections, if I may use such an expression, of European 
history. In the bibliographies many more references have been given than any 
student can expect or be expected to read. The object of giving so many 
citations is threefold: First, to indicate a sufficient number that each student 
may be able to obtain and read two or three good authorities; second, to 
familiarize students with the available literature of each subject and provide 
teachers with a key to the same; and third, to give sufficient bibliographical 
information on each topic to enable students to work up the required semester: 
reports. It naturally follows that a number of brief references have been intro-. 
duced in the Syllabus, such as in Section XXIV, division V, 8, a (p. 159), 
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“What Braunschweig did. (Koldeway, I, xlvi-Ixxxix, IJ, xl-Ixx; Regener, 
86-91; Ziegler, 93-99, 164-167),’’ for the purpose of referring teachers and 
advanced students to important literature and without the intention of going 
into details concerning these points in the lecture or of requiring students to 
read the works cited. 

By adding new titles as the books appear the bibliographies may be made 
still more useful. To give some idea as to the nature and value of the literature 
cited the titles have been arranged in groups. In taking up each new section 
more detailed information as to the nature and value of each book or article 
should be given by the instructor. 

- It isa part of a college student’s education to become familiar with books, 
to know the best that has been written on the subjects he studies, and to become 
somewhat familiar with the books themselves. The student in the old college 
who could browse about in the library had an immense advantage over the 
university student of to-day, who seldom gets nearer the stacks than the ecard 
catalogue. While the administration of a large library of necessity requires 
that the stacks be closed to the student body, it is none the less a misfortune to 
the individual student, and makes it all the more necessary that the instructor 
should provide the student with the bibliographies which he can no longer pre- 
pare, even in part, for himself. The great mass of literature at present avail- 
able also makes it advisable that students and teachers be provided with a time- 
saving key. 

With reference to the method followed in presenting the topics, as well as 
the subjects considered in or omitted from the Syllabus, I can only say that 
the present form has so far seemed to me to be the best one to follow. That I have 
emphasized points which others may consider of minor importance, and have 
omitted points which others would have inserted, I have no question. It is part 
of the fate of one who attempts to trace the history of intellectual progress that 
‘‘he must submit,’’? as Mr. Symonds says, ‘‘to bear the reproach of having done 
at once too little and too much.”’ ; 
Extuwoop P. CUuBBERLEY. 


SranFrorD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA, May, 1902. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


A second edition of this Syllabus having been called for, I have taken the 
opportunity to give the book a careful.revision. Errors and omissions which 
occurred in the first edition have been corrected, so far as they have come to 
my notice. A new section on the Beginnings of Primary Education in France 
has been inserted (XXVIII), and a number of changes and additions have 
been made in almost every section. The important new literature of the past 
two years has been added to the bibliographies and to the page citations of the 
Syllabus. To the illustrations contained in the first edition, which are repro- 
duced in this edition, I have added twenty-one new pictures of schools, four 
new maps, and eleven portraits of famous educators, making the total number 
of pictures, maps, charts, and portraits ninety. The size of the book has been 
inereased by about sixty pages. The Index has been more than doubled in size. 

Perhaps the most important change has been made in the lists of Refer- 
ences attached to each section of the Syllabus. Besides the addition of new 
titles, a number of the lists have been further sub-divided and rearranged. 
After each title I have added the place and date of publication, and the edition 
used, if other than the first, in making the page citations in the body of the 
Syllabus. Finally, after each list of References, I have added a short discus- 
sion of the different books and articles cited, and given a purely personal 
estimate as to their relative value. In doing this I fully realize that I am on 
dangerous ground and that I am opening up to the reviewer an opportunity to 
use a caustic pen. The great gain to the student, librarian, and individual 
worker, and the saving in class time involved seem to me to outweigh the 
danger of personal criticism. Perhaps I ought to add that no claim to infalli- 
bility is made with reference to the judgments given, and that I fully realize 
that others, looking at the subject from slightly different points of view, might 
wish to rearrange the order of preference which I have indicated. All that is 
claimed for the Suggestions as to Reading is that they will prove to be a valuable 
time-saving key to the literature on each topic, though the author has hopes 
that his judgments, in the main, will be approved by other workers in the 
field. It ought always to be distinctly remembered that the opinion expressed 
of any work in any group of Suggestions refers, not to the book as a whole, 
but to the particular pages cited in that particular section of the Syllabus, 
and to these pages compared with the citations made to other, works. Hence 
it may naturally happen that a book may be classed in one list of Suggestions 
as ‘‘very good,’’ or even as ‘‘the best work in English on the subject,’’ and in 
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I GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


I GENERAL HISTORIES OF EDUCATION. 
BARNARD, HENRY. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 
Barnard, Henry. English Pedagogy. [Philadelphia, 1862.] 
BaRnarpD, HENRY. Raumer’s German Universities. [New York, 1859.] 
BARNARD, Henry. Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. [New York, 1859.] 
Brownine, Oscar. Introduction to Educational Theories. [Trench, London, 1882; 
Harper, N. Y., 1885.] 
Compayre, GABRIEL. History of Pedagogy. (Trans. by Payne.) [Heath, Boston, 
1885.] ; 
Davipson, Tuomas. History of Education. [Scribners, New York, 1900.] 
Dirtes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [J. Klinkhardt, Leip- 
zig, 9th Ed., 1890.] Also bound in Dittes’ Schule der Pédagogik, pp. 769- 
1040. [6th Ed., 1901.] 
Hatman, W. N. History of Pedagogy. [Am. Bk. Co., Cinti., 1874.] 
Kayser, Jou. Kehrein’s Uberblick der Geschichte der Erziehung wnd des Unter- 
richts. [Schéningh, Paderborn, 9th Ed., 1890.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Lippencott, Phila., 1902.] 
*Laurig, 8. 8. Pre-Christian Education, {Longmans, New York, Rev. Ed., 1900.] 
jLavuriz, 8. 8. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. [Cambridge 
Univ. Pr., 1903; Macmillan, New York, 1903.] 
Munnkogr, Jas. P. The Educational Ideal. [Heath, Boston, 1895.] 
Painter, F. V. N. History of Education. [Appleton, New York, 1886.] 
PAULSEN, FR. (Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts. [Veit u. C., Leipzig, 2d Ed., 
2 V., 1896.] 
PayNE, Jos. Lectures on the History of Education. Works, Vol. II. [Longmans, 
London, 1892.] 
PuLatH, JULIUS. Schorn’s Geschichte der Piédagogik. [Diirr’schen, Leipzig, 19th 
Rey. Ed., 1899.] 
Quick, R. H. Hssays on Hducational Reformers. [Appleton, N. Y., Rev. Ed., 1890.] 
RAUMER, KARL yon. Geschichte der Pidagogik vom wiederaufbliihen klassiker 
Studien. (5th Ed., Stuttgart, 1877-80.) Translated in Barnard, above. 
Recener, Fr. Skizzen zur Geschichte der Pddagogik. [Beyer, Langensalza, 1898.] 
'ScHILterR, Hermann. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Paédagogik. [Reisland, Leipzig, 
2d Ed., 1891.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte ‘der Erziehung vom Anfang an bis auf unsere Zeit. 
(5 Vols., in 11 parts, so far issued.) [Cotta’schen, Stuttgart, 1884-1902.] 
Scumipt, Dr. Kary. Geschichte der Pidagogik. (4 Vols.) [4th Ed., revised by 
Dr. Wichard Lange. Schettler, Céthen, 1878-1886.] 
SeeLey, Levi. History of Education. [Am. Bk. Co., New York, 1899.] 
Soup, W. J. History and Science of Education. [Am. Bk. Co., N, Y., ¢, d. 1891.] 
Srein, Lorenz. Das Bildungswesen. [Stuttgart, 1884.] Often bound as Vols. V, 
VI, and VIII of his Die Verwaltungslehre. 
*WittiaMsS, S. G. History of Ancient Education. [Bardeen, Syracuse, 1903.] 
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+WittraMs, 8. G. History of Medieval Education. [Bardeen, Syracuse, 1903.] 

tWintiaMs, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Bardeen, Syracuse, 2d Ed., 1896.] 

ZireteR, T. Geschichte der Péidagogik; Vol. I, Pt. 1 of A. BAUMEISTER’S Handbuch 
der Erecihungs- und Unterrichtslehre fir hohere Schulen. [Beck’sche, 
Munich, 1895.] } 

Of the general histories mentioned in the above list, Barnard, Munroe, Quick, 
Paulsen, Plath, Raumer, and Williams cover only the period since the Renaissance. 
Of the histories in English, Compayré, Davidson, Kemp, Munroe, and Quick will 
be found most useful, considered as a whole. ‘The primers by Browning and Hail- 
man are good, but very brief. Munroe and Quick are the best on the modern re- 
formers, and *Laurie on ancient education. Schmidt is no longer of value, though 
often found in libraries. The three books by Williams are good on some topics and 
of little value on others. Compayré, Davidson, and Kemp likewise contain chapters 
which are so brief and so lacking in detail as to be of little value. *Williams 
is not referred to in the Syllabus, *Laurie being preferred for the ancient period. 
Painter, Payne, and Seeley are very unsatisfactory, and are seldom referred to in 
the Syllabus. Shoup is of no value and is nowhere cited. a 

Of the German texts, Paulsen, Schmid, and Ziegler are standards. Schmid is 
an extensive work, and besides its value as a detailed historical work, contains good 
bibliographies for each section. Raumer, due to the English translations by Bar- 
nard, is still quite valuable. Stein and Kayser are also good. Of the short German 
histories, the ones by Dittes, Plath, Regener, and Schiller are among the best. These 
four and Ziegler have been cited throughout the Syllabus, and will afford students 
good practice in reading easy German. 


II GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


Apams, C.K. Manual of Historical Literature. [New York, 3d Ed., 1889.] 

Arnpt, OTTo. Verzeichnis der pidagogischen Zeitschriften, Jahrbiicher, und Lehrer- 
kalender Deutschlands. [Berlin, 1893.] 

Buisson, F. Répertoire des ouvrages pédagogique du XVIe siécle. In Musée Péda- 
gogique, Mémoires et docwments scholaires, No. 3 [Paris, 1886]. Supplement, 
No. 25 [1887]. 

Buisson, F. Dictionnaire de pédagogie et d instruction primaire, Part I, tome 1, 
pp. 194-251. List of French educational works, 1491-1878 A. D.. [Paris, 
1886—1887.] 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. Catalogue of Books on Education in the Libraries of Colum- 
bia University. [New York, 1901.] 

Comenius Stirtune. Katalog der piidagogischen Centralbibliothek. List of 60,000 
titles, mostly German. [Leipzig, 1892.] 

HALL, G. STANLEY. Bibliography of Education. [Heath, Boston, 1886.] 

Hunziker, O. Katalog der Bibliothek des Pestalozzianums zu Ziirich. [1894.] 

Kernresacu, K., editor. Das gesamte Erziehungs- und Unterrichtswesen in den 
Lindern deutscher Zunge. (Quarterly; Vol. I issued in 1899.) [Harrwitz, 
Berlin.] 

Luckey, G. W. A. The History of Education as offered in the University of Ne- 
braska; Appendix to Professional Training of Teachers. [New York, 1903.] : 

Monrog; Paur, Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Education. [Trs. Col. 

* Record., I, No. 4, New York, 1900.] 

Monror, Witt 8. Bibliography of Education. [Appleton, New York, 1897.] 

Munrog, Jas. P. The Educational Ideal, pp, 233-247. [Heath, Boston, 1895.] 

Muster PépAGocIQuE. Catalogue des owvrages et documents. (2 Vols., 1886; Sup- 
plement, 1889.) [Imp. Natl., Paris.] 
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Poot, W. F., and Frercuer, W. I. Indewx to Periodical Literature. (8d Ed., to 
1882; Ist Supplement, 1882-1887, Vol. ITI, 1887-1892, Vol. IV, 1892-1896, 
Vol. V, 1897-1901.) [Boston.] 

Poote, W. F., and FLETCHER, W. I. A. L. A. Indew to Periodical Literature. (2d 
Ed., to Jan. Ist, 1901.) [Boston.] 

Poorr, W. F., and FLetcHer, W. I. Annual Literary Index, yearly, 1892-1903. 
[New York.] 

Pootz, W. F., and FLETCHER, W. I. JIndew to Periodical Literature; Abridgment, 
1815-1899. [Boston, 1901.] 

SoutH Kenstneton Museum. Catalogue of the Education Library. [London, 1903.] 

Trs. GUILD oF Gr. Br. anp IRELAND. Catalogue of the pedagogic portion of the 
Library. [London, 2d Ed., 1892.] 

U. 8S. Com. or Epuc. Bibliography of German books on the History of Education; 
in Report, 1893-1894, IE, pp. 306-308. (93 titles.) [ Washington. ] 

U.S. Com. or Epuc. Catalogue of Publications of the Bureau, 1867-1895; in Report, 
1894-1895, II, pp. 1821-1828. [Washington.] 

U.S. Com. or Epuc. Index to Barnard’s Am. Jr. of Education. [Washington, 1892.] 

Van Der Ley, P. H. Catalogus van de Pedagogische Bibliotheek van hat Neder- 
landsch Onderwijzers-Genoolschap. [Amsterdam, 1891; Supplement, 1899.] 

Wotter, Auaust. Pédagogisches Vademekum, pp. 28-41, 225 titles. [Giitersloh, 
1892.] 

Wyer, J. L., and Lorp, I. E. Educational Review, April, 1900, 1901, and June, 1902, 
1903. Promised yearly. [New York.] 

SONNENSCHEIN. Cyclopedia of Education. Short Bibl., pp. 529-540. [London, 1889.] 

References to additional Bibliographies will be found under subject headings in 
the Syllabus. 


The Columbia Catalogue is the most useful of all the list. Wyer & Lord, Poole 
& Fletcher, and Kehrbach are good to keep up with the new literature. Kehrbach is 
excellent, most of the articles being described and valued. Hall and Monroe (W. 8.) 
should be in all libraries for reference, though the former is old and ‘the latter is 
unsatisfactory and sometimes inaccurate. Monroe (P.) is a selected bibliography of 
the history of education rather than a syllabus. Poole’s Indew will be found useful 
in looking up the numerous short articles in current periodicals. Adams is a very 
valuable work, though dealing with general rather than educational history. 
Luckey is an outline Syllabus with selected bibliographies. The museum and library 
catalogues will be useful to those investigating special subjects. The special investi- 
gator will also find the extensive catalogues of the British Museum of much use. 


Ili MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS OF WRITINGS AND SOURCES. 


Butter, N. M., editor. Great Educator Series.‘ 11 V. [Scribner, N. Y., 1892-1901.] 

FROHLICH, G., editor. Die Klassiker der Pidagogik. 21 Vols., 1887-1902. (Klass. 
der Paid.) [Greszler, Langensalza, 1887—1900.] 

Hargis, Wm. ’'T., editor. International Educational Series. 56 Vols. [Appleton, 
New York, 1886-1903.] 

HeatuH, D. C. & Co. Heath’s Pedagogical Library. 37 Vols. [Boston, 1885-1901.] 

IsRAEL, AUGUST, editor. Sammlung selten gewordener péidagogischer Schriften des 
16 und 17 Jahrhunderts. 13 numbers, [Raschke, Zschopau, 1879-1886.] 
(Sam’l. Pad. Schr.) 

Kenrpacu, K., editor. Monumenta Germania Pedagogica. 26 Vols. [Hofmann, 
Berlin, 1886-1903.] (Mon. Germ. Ped.) 

Kunz, F. X., editor. Bibliothek der katholischen Pédagogik, 14 Vols. [Herder, 
Freiburg im Br., 1888-1902.] (Bibl. Kath. Péd.) 
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Lrnper, G. A., editor. Pddagogische Klassiker. 18 Vols. [Pichler, Wien u. Leipzig, f 
1877-1888.] (Pid. Klass.) : 3 
Mann, Fr., editor. Bibliothek pidagogischer Klassiker. 39 Vols. [Beyer, Langen- fi 
salza, 1876-1900.] , (Bibl. Péd. Klass.) 5 
Monroz, Pau. Source Book for the History of Education for the Greek and Roman — 
Period. [Macmillan, New York, 1901.] (Other volumes promised.) h 
Musée, Pépacocique. Mémoires et documents scholaires. A collection of 120 mono- { 
graphs. [Delagrave, Paris, 1884-1892.] (Mém. et Docs. Schol.) 7 


Oxrorp Historica Soctery. Publications. 43 Vols., to 1902. [Clar. Pr., Oxford, 
1884-1902. ] 
Ricuter, ALBERT, editor. Neudrucke péidagogischer Schriften. 15 parts. [Richter, — 
Leipzig, 1890-1896.] (Neud. Pad. Schr.) 
Ricuter, Kart, editor. Pddagogische Bibliothek. 16 Vols. [Hesse, Leipzig, 1878- ii 
1881.] (Pédd. Bibl.) { 
Scuutz, B., GaNnsen, J., and Ketrer, A. Sammlung der bedeutendsten paidagogi- 
schen Schriften aus alter und neuer Zeit. 28 Vols. [Schéningh, Paderborn, 
1888-1902.] (Sam’l. Bedeut. Pad. Schr.) ] 
Souquet, Paut. Les écrivains pédagogique du XVI° siécle. [Delagrave, Paris, 3d _ 
Ed., 1897.] ; i 
Warner, Cuas.'D. Library of the World’s Best Literature. 30 Vols. [Peale & ul 
Hill, New York, 1898.] 
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The volumes belonging to the above collections will be referred to throughout — 
the Syllabus wherever they apply, with the exception of Souquet, the extracts of | 
which are too short to be of any particular value, and Warner. The latter may be ; 
found in almost all libraries, and often contains good translations, in whole or in ~ 
part. Where accessible it is always worth consulting when properly edited editions — 
are not at hand. The collections edited by A. Richter and by Israel contain val-— 
uable reprints of old works, and should be in every university library. : 

; 


IV CYCLOPEDIAS OF EDUCATION. if 

Buisson, F. Dictionnaire de pédagogie et d’instruction primaire. Two parts, each in | 
2 Vols. Pt. I contains the historical articles. [Paris, 1886—1887.] H 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRriTannica. 9th Ed. (Ene. Brit.) t 

Kippie, H., and Scnem, A. J. Cyclopedia of Education. [New York, 1883.] ’ 

Linpner, G. A. Encyklopddisches Handbuch der Erziehungskunde, mit besonderer 
Beriicksightigung des Volksschulwesen. 1 Vol. [Wien. u. Leipzig, 1884.] © 

Ren, Gro. W. Encyklopidisches Handbuch der Péidagogik. 7 Vols. [Langensalza, | 
1895-1899. ] 

SanpEr, F. Leawikon der Pidagogik. 1 Vol. [Breslau, 1889.] 

Scumip, K. A. Encyklopidie des gesammten Erziehungs, und Unterrichtswesen. 
10 Vols. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1876—-1887.] 2 

Scumip, K. A. Péidagogische Handbuch fiir Schule und Haus. 2 Vols. [Leipzig, 
2d Hd., 1883-1885.] 1 

SONNENSCHEIN’S Cyclopedia of Education, A. E. Fretcumr, editor. 1 Vol. [London, 
3d Ed., 1892.] 

_ The Britannica is usually worth consulting; its longer articles are good. 
Neither of the two English Cyclopedias of Education is of much value for historical 
purposes, though of the two Sonnenschein’s is the better. Sander is of little value. 
Lindner has special reference to the Volksschule, with brief articles and good } 


attached bibliographies. 
Of the larger works, Rein is the best. The articles are less diffuse than in — 


Schmid’s larger work, and the bibliographies are good. Schmid’s Geschichte der — 
Erziehung is a better reference than his Encyklopidie. Buisson is good only for 
articles on France or Frenchmen. - 

» 
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4a 
_ V CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES: DICTIONARIES OF EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY. 


; FiscHEerR, Otto. Leben, Schriften, und Bedeutung der wichtigsten Pddagogen bis 

4 zum Tode Pestalozzi. [Giitersloh, 2d Ed., 1895.] 

ForrsTEeR, Epuarp. Tabellen zur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Bull, Straszburg, 3d 
Ed., 1899.] 

Funke, C. A. Handbiichlein der Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Paderborn, 1885.] 

Parzoitp, W. Tabellen zur Geschichte der Padagogik. [Jena, 1891.] 


_ Of the above Fischer is a valuable dictionary, and Foerster is a valuable chrono- 
logical key. Patzold is of little value, and Funke is quite inferior to Fischer. These 
works are useful only as dictionary references. 


——e OO ——— 


VI-HISTORICAL ATLASES. 
Cotseck, C. The Public School Historical Atlas. Sq. Svo., 101 maps. [London, 


-—_—— —_ s » 


1885.] ‘ 
’ DroyEN, Proressor G. Allgemeiner Historischer Hand-Atlas. Large folio, German 
_ explanatory text. [Leipzig, 1886.] 
4 FREEMAN, Epw. A. Historical Geography of Europe. Part I, Text; Part Il, His- 


torical Maps. Royal 8vo. [London, 3d Ed., 1904.] 

i LaBBERTON. Historical Atlas. 4to, explanatory text. 

Pootr, R. L. Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. Imperial 4to. [Oxford, 1896- 

- ) 1902.] 

_ Purzcer, F. W. JHistorischer Schul-Atlas. Royal 8vo.  [Leipzig.] (The best 
of the cheap atlases.) 


” Droysen and Poole are magnificent library reference atlases, with large well- 
executed maps. Putzger, Freeman, Labberton, and Colbeck are cheap atlases, and 
F are named in the order of merit. The maps in Putzger are very well executed. The 
d maps in Freeman, though somewhat lacking in detail, are still very satisfactory. 


_ VII MAGAZINES, REPORTS, AND PROCEEDINGS. 


American Journal of Education, edited by Henry Barnard. 31 Vols. [Hartford, 
Conn., 1855-1881; republished, Syracuse, 1902.] Index, published by U. &. 

Bureau of Education. [Washington, 1892.] (Barnard’s Jr.) 

| Reports of the U. S. Commissioner of Education. [Washington, 1867-1868, 1870- 
date.] In two volumes since 1888-1889. (Rep. U. 8S. Com. Educ.) 

Education; a monthly journal, edited by Kasson & Palmer. [Boston, 1881-—date.] 
24 Vols., completed with June, 1904. [R. G. Boone, present editor. ] 

Educational Review; a monthly journal, edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. [New 
York, 1891-date.] 27 Vols., completed with May, 1904. (Educ. Rev.) 

Unglish Education Department Special Reports on Educational Subjects. Prepared 
under the direction of Michael E. Sadler. 11 Vols. [Eyre & Sp., London, 

7 1897-1902.] (Eng. Educ. Dept. Repts.) 

Neue Bahnen; a monthly journal, edited by H. Scherer. Wiesbaden, 1890-date. 14 
Vols., completed with 1903. Continuation of Pedagogiwmn. 

Pedagogium; a monthly journal, edited by Fr. Dittes. [Leipzig, 1879-1896.] 18 
Vols. aa: 

Proceedings of the National Educational Association of the U. 8.. 1857-1903, except 
1861, 1862, and 1878. Index, 1857-1897. National Teachers Association to 


1870. (Proc. N. E. A.) 
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School Review; a monthly journal of secondary education. [Chicago, 1893—date.] 
11 Vols., completed with 1903. (Sch. Rev.) 


All of these journals have published historical articles from time to time, and 


are referred to in the Syllabus. Barnard’s Jr., Neue Bahnen, and Pedagogiwm have 
been particularly rich in historical articles. Journals and reports should be examined 
from time to time for new literature. 


VIII CITATIONS TO AUTHORITIES. 


(Capes, 26-41)—All citations to authorities are inclosed in parentheses. 

[1492]—All dates and explanatory statements, and the place and date of publication 
of all References are enclosed in brackets. Synonymous terms in foreign 
languages are in brackets and in italics. 

All titles of books are in italics. Where an article forms part of a book or a maga- 
zine, and both are given, only the title of the book or magazine is printed in 
italics. In calling for books at a library desk call only for the title printed in 
italics. 

In case the paging in the edition at hand does not correspond with the citation, as 
may happen with new or different old editions, consult the table of contents or 
the index of the book. 

Where there are two or more books or articles by the same author in the same list 
of References, these are distinguished, both in the list and in the pages of the 
Syllabus, by the marks: *, 7, ¢, §, **, 77, ete. 
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II VALUE AND PLACE OF THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION. 


I NATURE OF THE TEACHER’S WORK. 
1 Tendency to limit ideas to a narrow circle, and professional activity 
to the elements of a few branches, leading to: 
a Narrow discussions of educational principles. 
b A one-sided view of education. 
2 Corrective value of a thoughtful study of the history of education. 
This should lead to: 
a A willingness to reconsider and revise. 
b Broad, unprejudiced, and unselfish views on educational questions 
and in the shaping of an educational policy. 
ec A more exalted ideal of one’s work. 
d Higher personal efficiency. 
1) Efficiency increased by a knowledge of the history of one’s 
art. 
83 Need of a perspective in any field of labor. 


II EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS A GRADUAL EVOLUTION. 
1 Progress marked by increasing adaptation to the physical and social 
environment. 
2 Evolution in education has taken place through helpful influences 
extended downward, not through ignorance reaching upward. 
3 The hope of the race must ever depend on increasing culture for the 
greatest number. 


III NATURE OF THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
1 The history of education a history of civilization. 


a The worth of a civilization determined by how thoroughly social 


and humanitarian influences have permeated the masses, not 
the classes. 
1) Contrast between ancient and modern nations. 
2) The submerged portion of ancient populations. 
b The history of education a history of changing national. ideals. 
1) The slow stages of educational progress. : 

2 The history of education a study of the conscious or unconscious means 
employed for the perpetuation of national character and the pro- 
motion of public welfare, either social or religious. 
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VALUE AND PLACE OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


a Advances and retrogressions. 

b Gradual secularization of education. 
3 Value of the study from the standpoint of liberal culture. 

a Broader outlook and sympathy. 

b Willingness to labor and to wait. 

e One’s ideals exalted through reverence for great teachers. 
4 Methods of studying the history of education. 
5 Place of the study in the teacher’s training. 

a What it does not do for the teacher. 


IV SMALL INTEREST IN OBSCURE BEGINNINGS. 

1 Little of value in educational history until after men substituted 
reflection for instinct and science and art for an animistic con- 
ception of nature. : 

2 Study of among primitive people, or ‘those who have contributed little 
to the stream of European civilization, of only minor value. 

a Individual or national life as opposed to tribal existence. 
1) An education ideal,—a philosophy of life necessary. 
2) Preservative vs. liberal education. 
3 A distinct political or ethical conception necessary as a basis for a 
national system of education. 
a Consequent importance, in our study, of: 
1) The political organization. 
a) Classes in, and flexibility of society. 
2) Status of family and social life. 
3) The religious and moral conceptions of a nation. 
4) Power and influence of the clergy. 
5) State of scientific knowledge and investigation. 
a) Tolerance toward new truths. 
6) The national conception of education. 
4 Early systems which are worthy of a brief study. 


V REFERENCES. 


Hanus, P. H. Educational Aims and Educational Values, ch. vii. [N. Y., 1899.] 
HInspate, B. A. Studies in Education, ch. viii. [Chicago, 1896.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education, Kditor’s preface. [Phila., 1902.] 


KIEHLE, D. L. History of Education: what it stands for; in School Rev., IX, 310= 
315. [May, 1901.] 


Lavriz, 8. 8S. Pre-Christian Education, 1-8. [New York, 2d Ed., 1900.] 


Maxwett, W. H. Literature of Education; in Edue. Rev., II, 322-334, [1891.] 


Moorsz, E. C. The History of Education; in Sch. Rev., XI, 350-360. [May, 1903.] 
Payne, W. H. Practical Value of the Hist. of Educ. : 


; in Proc. N.E.A., 1889, 218-223. 
Witttams, S. G. Value of the History of Education to Teachers; Ibid., 223-231. 
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III ANCIENT EGYPTIAN EDUCATION. 


(Kemp, ch. iv; Rawlinson, ch. iv; Schmid, I, 153-177; Stein, I, 167-171.) 


I POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES. (Laurie, 
11-38; Maspero, ch. iv; Renouf; Sayce, 58-72; Taylor, I, 15-42.) 
1 Feudal character of the Egyptian State. (Hrman, chs. v, vi.) 
a Unifying elements in Egyptian life. 
b Bureaucratic government. 
2 The religion a combination of many elements. (Budge, chs. vi, ix; 
Erman, ch. xii.) 
a Nature of among: 
1) The lower classes. 
2) The higher classes. 
b Power and influence of the priestly class. 
1) In developing the theology. 
' 2) In political and social affairs. 
e Morality preceptive and dogmatic,—not philosophical. 
1) Influence in developing a strong, manly type of character. 
3 Social Conditions. (Maspero, 296-325.) 
a Partial caste system. 
1) The three orders or estates. 
a) Power and condition of each. 
b Ability of the clever to rise. 
¢ Status of woman. (Erman, ch. viii.) 


II EDUCATION IN ANCIENT EGYPT. (Brassington, 17-25; Budge, 
ch. x; Erman, chs. xiv, xv; Laurie, 38-45; Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 
1894-1895, II, pp. 1798-1799.) 

1 Based on the religion, morality, law and social customs of the land. 
a Emphasis placed on: 
1) Practical intelligence. 
2) Development of personality. 
2 Nature of Egyptian education. 
a Elementary schools. 
1) Elements of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
a) To whom open. Where found. How far general. 
b Advanced instruction. 
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cor ANCIENT EGYPTIAN EDUCATION. 


1) Reading and writing the hieratic and hieroglyphic char- 
acters, and mathematics. (Budge, ch. ii; Cajori, 9-15.) 
: a) Where such schools were found. 
2) These opened the way to the professions. 
a) How a lower class boy might rise. 
3 The professions in Egypt. Higher learning. (Budge, ch. v; *Rawlin- 
son, I, ch. ix; Sayce, 72-89; Smith, ch. ix, pt. v.) 
a The scribe; his work and learning. 
b The architect; his training. 
e The physician; nature of his attainments. 
d Singers; dancers; musicians; jugglers. 
4 Training for military life. 
5 Edueation of the priestly class. 
a Exoterie and esoteric knowledge. 
b The priestly colleges. 
6 Method; discipline. 


7 No conscious social effort involved. (Laurie, 45-48.) 
a Technical vs. liberal purpose. 


III REFERENCES. 
1 Secondary Authorities of First Importance. 
Buner, E. A. W. Dwellers by the Nile. [London, 4th Ed., 1893.] 
ErMAN, ApoteH. Life in Ancient Egypt. [London and New York, 1894.] 
Laurig, 8. 8. Pre-Ohristian Education. [2d Ed., New York, 1900.] 

“RAWLINSON, GEorGE, History of Ancient Egypt, I. [London, 1881.] 

Saron, A. H. Ancient Empires of the Hast. [New York, 1896, Rev. Ed.] 

Scumip, K. A. (Geschichte der Lreiehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 

SmirH, Purr. Ancient History of the East. [New York, 1881.] 

Sremn, Lorenzo. Das Bildungswesen, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 

2 Minor Secondary Authorities and General Works. 

Brassineron, W. 8. A History of the Art of Bookbinding, [London, 1894.] 

Cagor1, F. A History of Mathematics. [New York, 1893.] 

Kemp, E. L. History of Hducation. [Phila., 1902.] 

Maspero, G. Dawn of Civilization in the Bast. [London, 1894.] 

{RAWLINSON, GEORGE. Moses; His Life and Times. [London, 1887.] 

Renovur, P. Le Pace. The Religions of Ancient Egypt. [New York, 1880.] 

Rep. Com. or Epuc. Imber, on Ancient Egyptian Education; in Rep. U. 8. Com. 

Educ., 1894-1895, Il, pp. 1798-1799. 
TaYLor, Henry Osporn. Ancient Ideals, I. [New York, 1896.] 
WILKINson, Sir J. G. Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. 3 Vols. 
(Pictures only of value.) [London, 1878.] 
3 Suggestions as to Reading, 

The general student, beginning the study, will find Laurie best adapted to his 
needs. This work has particular reference to the education of the Ancient Egyptians, 
and covers the section of the Syllabus rather fully. Budge, Erman, and Sayce are 
very good on the social life of the Egyptians. Taylor is valuable, but deals more 


with the religion, art, and literature of the Egyptians than with their education. 
See the pages of the Syllabus for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 
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IV EDUCATION IN ANCIENT Sse ad ASE AS 
AND BABYLONIA. 


(Laurie, 53-63; Schmid, I, 137-153; Smith, ch. xvii.) 


I MODIFYING CONDITIONS. (Budge, chs. ix, x; +Maspero, ch. ix; 
Taylor, I, 42-45.) 
1 Relation of Chaldea, Assyria, and Babylonia to one another. 
2 Mixed character of the religion. (*Sayce, ch. vili; tSayce, 145-157.) 
a Gradual elevation by the priesthood of the Lord of Hosts, the 
God of Battle, above the other gods. 
b Popular religion a erude polytheism. 
1) Lack of a strong ethical element as a basis for education. 
3 Family life and status of the wife. (*Sayce, chs. ii, iv.) 
a Polygamy and concubinage. 
b Lack of a strong moral basis for education. 
4 Absence of the despotic caste system. 
a Political status of the masses. 
b Slavery practically a caste. (*Sayce, ch. vi.) 
5 Country constantly disturbed by wars. 
a Effect of this. 
b Contrast with Egypt. 


II NATURE OF UPPER-CLASS EDUCATION. (Budge, ch. viii; *Sayee, 
chs. ili, vii; +Sayce, 157-173.) 
1 Extensive education for the few. 
a Town libraries. [Brick tablets. ] 
1) Assur-bani-pal’s work. (Brassington, 7-16; *Maspero, ch. 
XVi. ) 
b State observatories and astronomers-royal. 
1) Astrological tables. 
2) Sargon’s library. 
e Practical mathematics. (Cajori, 5-9.) 
d Technical and military training. 
e Medicine largely magic formule. 
2 For whom intended. 
3 Probably royal as well as priestly and scribe schools, 
a Little known as to schools and teachers. 
b Probable nature of instruction. 
Ve 
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12 EDUCATION IN ANCIENT CHALDEA, ASSYRIA, AND BABYLONIA. 


4 Status of elementary education. 
5 Chaldean influence on the Hebrews. (Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1894-5, — 
II, pp. 1796-1798.) 


III REFERENCES. 


1 Secondary Authorities. 

Buper, E. A. W. Babylonian Life and History. [London, 3d Ed., 1893.] 

Cason, F. A History of Mathematics. [New York, 1893.] 

Laurig, 8. 8S. Pre-Christian Education.. [New York, 2d Ed., 1900.] 
*Masprro, G. Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. [London, 1891; N. Y., 1892.] 
+Masprro, G. Dawn of Civilization in the Hast. [London, 1894.] 

*Sayce, A. H. Social Life Among the Assyrians and Babylonians. [London, 

1893.] 
~Saycr, A. H. Ancient Empires of the East. [New York, Rev. Ed., 1896.] 

Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 

Smiru, Puitie. The Ancient History of the East. [New York, 1881.] 
TAYLOR, HENRY OsBporn. Ancient Ideals, I. [New York, 1896.] 

2 General Works. 

Brassineron, W. 8. History of the Art of Bookbinding. [Stock, London, 1894.] 

Rep. CoM. or Epuc. Imber, on Influence of learning of the Chaldeans on the 

Hebrews; in Report, 1894-1895, II, pp. 1796-1798. 
3 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The general student, beginning the study, will probably find Laurie and ch. iii in 
*Sayce the most useful. Budge also is very good. Taylor contains a valuable and 
readable article, though bearing only indirectly on education among these early 
people. The two works by Maspero and the one by {Sayce are valuable, but too 


detailed and too special to be of particular value to the general student. See the 
pages of the Syllabus for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 


V. INDIA AND THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 


(Compayré, 2-6; {Dutt; Kemp, ch. ii; Letourneau, 387-403; May, I, 3-13; Schmid, I, 87-115; 
Stein, I, 171-174.) 


I RELIGION AND CASTE. (f{Dutt, chs. i-iii; Laurie, 157-166; LeBon, 
283-333. ) : 
1 Brahmanical caste system developed [1200-1000 B. C.]. 
2 The castes in the State. (*Dutt, I, 228-246.) 
a Priests [Including scholars and legislators. | 
b Military caste [Including executives]. _ 
e Merchants [All who employed labor]. 
d Laborers. 
e A still lower class. Social outcasts. Pariah. 
3 Religious conceptions. (Taylor, I, ch. iii.) 
a A combination of shamanism, ancestor worship, and pantheism. 
1) Transmigration; sacrifice; ritualism. 
2) Moral aim absorption,—extinction; endless felicity, not 
Christian sacrifice. 
a) Little support for the moral life in such a religion. 
b Buddhism [500-242 B. C.] a reform movement. (+Dutt, chs. 
iv-v; Taylor, I, ch. iv.) 
1) Its equally despairing outlook. 
4 Low position of woman. (*Dutt, I, 247-262; II, 89-107.) 
a Effect on education. 


Il THE HINDU EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. (tDutt, chs. i-iii; Laurie, 
166-177.) 
1 The priestly caste. What this included. 
a Extent and aim of higher education. (*Dutt, I, 263-271; II, 
125-134. ) 
b The priestly colleges. 
1) What was taught in these. 
¢ Private schools. Adventure schools. 
2 The military and merchant castes. 
_ a Extent to which these might partake of education. 
3 The laboring class. 
a Their place in the nation. . 
4 The village commune in education. 
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14 INDIA AND THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 


5 The position of woman. 
a Education of. 
b Exceptions. 

6 Method of teaching. 


III REFERENCES. 

1 Secondary Authorities. 
CHAMBERLAIN, WM. I. Education in India. [New York, 1899.] 
Compayri, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
*Durt, R. C. History of Civilization in Ancient India. 3 Vols. [London and 

Calcutta, 1889-1890.] 

{Durr, R. C. The Civilization of India. [London, 1900.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 
Lavurig, 8. 8. Pre-Christian Education. [New York, 2d Ed., 1900.] 
LETOURNEAU, CH. L’évolution de Véducation. [Paris, 1898.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
Stein, Lorenzo. Das Bildungswesen, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 

2 General Works. 
Lz Bon, Gustave. Les civilisations de ’Inde. |Paris, 1887.] 
May, Sir THos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [London, 1877; New York, 1891.] 
TayLor, HENRY OsBorn. Ancient Ideals, I. [New York, 1896.] 

3 Suggestions as to Reading. 


The general student will probably find Laurie the most useful and valuable of 
the references. {Dutt is also very good, being a popular abstract of the larger 
standard work. Letourneau is good on all early people, and will be useful if the 
student reads or desires to practice reading French. ‘Taylor deals largely with the 
religious conceptions. Le Bon has good chapters on the arts, sciences, and civiliza- 
tion of the people, and is beautifully illustrated. Chamberlain is a recent doctor’s 
dissertation which describes conditions and progress during the past one hundred 
years only. See the pages of the Syllabus for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 


VI CHINESE EDUCATION. 


(Biot, see contents; Compayré, 11-13; Eudo; Hailman, Lect. i; Kemp, ch. i; Letourneau, 
ch. x; May, I, 15-24; Payne, 3-8; Schmid, I, 59-87.) 


I INFLUENCES WHICH HAVE PREVENTED PROGRESS. ({Dou- 
glas; Laurie, 104-120; Taylor, I, 45-57; Williams, I, chs. x, xi.) 
1 Geographical isolation. 
2 National self-conceit. 
3 Nature of spoken language. 
4 A literary language which crystallized in its early stages. 
5 Personality of the individual over-shadowed by: 
a The family and the State. 
b The spirits of the dead. 
6 Superstitious reverence for the past. 
a Antiquity a guarantee for truth. 
b Over-shadowing influence of Confucius [b. 551 B. C.]; Mencius 
[d. 317 B. C.]; and the Chinese Classics. (Eudo; Giles, 
chs. ii, iii; *Legge, lects. i, ii; +Legge, I, 1-21, 91-113; 
Williams, I, ch. xi.) 
1) Chow-Tsze’s [d. 1200 A. D.] interpretation of the Classics ; 
still in use. 
7 ‘‘The Doctrine of the Mean,”’ or ‘‘ Just Medium.’’ (tLegge, I, 35-55.) 
8 Absence of philosophical speculation or physical science. 
9 A love of formalism and ritual. 


II RELIGIOUS AND MORAL IDEAS. (Laurie, 104-120.) 
1 Conception of a Supreme Being and of a future life. 
2 Knowledge with reference to virtue and morality. 
3 Morality, social order, and propriety of conduct the fundamentals. 
4 Sanctity of the family relation. (*Douglas, ch. x.) 
a Relation of husband and wife. 
b Relation of father and children. 
5 Prudential virtue. Rules vs. feelings, 


iil THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. (Barnes; *Douglas, ch. ix; Laurie, 
120-126 ; Letourneau, ch. x; Williams, I, ch. ix.) 
1 General education common for 4,000 years. ee 
a The present system began in the second century B. C., and was 
fully organized by 700 A. D. 
2 Effect of Chinese ideas on education. 
15 


16 CHINESE EDUCATION. 


3 Have they a system of public education? 
4 Admission to civil and honorary service. 


IV THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM. (Barnes; Doolittle, I, chs. xv—xvii; 
*Douglas, ch. ix; Holeombe, ch. xi; Laurie, 126-134; *Martin, 
39-56, 75-82; +Martin, 22-28; Smith, ch. x; Williams, I, ch. ix.) 

1 The preparation. Books studied. 
2 The preliminary examinations. 
a Nature and frequency of. 
b Privileges to those who pass. 
3 The departmental examinations. 
a Nature and frequency of. 
b Privileges to those who pass. 
4 The provincial examinations. 
a Nature and frequency of. 
b Privileges to those who pass. 
5 The Peking examination. 
6 Numbers taking the examina- 
tions. 
7 Powers tested by the examina- 
tions. ’ 
8 Rewards of success. 


A CHINESE SCHOOLMASTER. 
One pupil is reciting, with his back 
9 The callings open to an educated to the table, and another is doing 


penance. (From W. A. P. Martin’s 


Chinaman. A Cycle of Cathay, p. 237.) 


V CHINESE SCHOOLS. (Doolittle, I, ch. xv; Dresslar; Holeombe, ch. xi; 
Laurie, 134-145; Lee; *Martin, 57-84; +Martin; Smith, chs. ix—x; 
Williams, I, ch. ix.) 

1 The school-master and the school. 
. a Hours; fees; buildings; ete. 
b Age and ceremony of admission. 
¢ Manner of instruction. 
2 Course of study. 
a Rigidity; rote work. 
b The three grades of instruction. 
1) The first book or Primer. 
2) The second book. 
3) The Four Books and the Five Classics. 
3 Method of instruction. (Dresslar; Smith, ch. x.) 
a Karlier, stages; reading and writing. 
b Higher stages. 
4 Discipline. 
5 Education of women. 
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17 CHINESE EDUCATION. 


VI RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM. (Laurie, 145-151.) 
1 Political and social results. 
2 Characteristic qualities of mind of the Chinese. 


3 Lack of an ideal human aim. 
4 The system from our point of view. 


VII REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. 
jLeacEe, JAMES. The Chinese Classics, I. [London, 1861.] 
2 Important Secondary Authorities. 
Doouirrte, Rey. J. Social Life of the Chinese. [New York, 1865.] 
*DoucLas, Rost. K. Society in China. [London, 1894.] 
DressiaR, F. B. Chinese Pedagogies in Practice; in Education, XX, 136-143. 
Evupo, H. Confucius and his Educational Ideals; in Proc. N. H. A., 1893. 
Lavurisz, 8. 8. Pre-Christian Education. [New York, 2d Ed., 1900.] 
Lee, YAN PHon. When I was a Boy in China. [Boston, 1887.] 
jLeccE, JAMES. The Life and Teachings of Confucius ; in The Chinese Classics, I. 
[London, 6th Ed., 1887.] 

*Martin, W. A. P. The Chinese; their Education, Philosophy, and Letters. 
[New York, 1881.] 

tMartin, W. A. P. Hducation in China; in Circulars of Information, No. 1, 1877, 
U. 8. Bu. of Educ. [Washington, 1877.] 

Smitu, A. H. Village Life in Ohina. [Chicago, ec. d. 1899.] 

Witt1aMs, 8S. WELLS. The Middle Kingdom, 1. [New York, Rev. Ed., c. d. 1882.] 
3 Less Important Secondary Authorities. 

Barnes, E. and M. Historie Ideals and Methods of Chinese Education; in 

Studies in Education, I, 112-118. [Stanf. Univ., Cal., 1896.] 
Biot, E. Hssai sur Vhistoire de Vinstruction publique en Chine et de la cor- 
‘poration des lettrés. [Paris, 1847.] 

Compayrt, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Gites, H. A. History of Chinese Literature. [New York, 1901.] 
Hartman, W. N. History of Pedagogy. [Cinti., ¢. d. 1874.] 
Hotcoms, C. The Real Chinaman. [New York, 1903.] 

Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 

LETOURNEAU, CH. L’évolution de Véducation. [Paris, 1898.] 
Payne, Jos. Lectures on the History of Education. [London, 1892.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 

4 General Works. ; 
tDovetas, R. K. Language and Literature of China. [London, 1875.] 
*LEccE, JAMES, The Religions of China. [London, 1880; New York, 1881.] 

May, Sm Tuos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [London, 1887.] 
Taytor, Henry Osporn. Ancient Ideals, I. [New York, 1896.] 

5 Suggestions as to Reading. _ 

_All of the Important Secondary Authorities are good, Dresslar, Laurie, Martin, 
Smith, and Williams being especially valuable. There is little to choose between 
these works. Legge, in the introduction to his great work, gives a good idea as to 
the ancient influences which are still] operative in China. Of the second group, Hail- 


man and Kemp contain good short chapters. Taylor is the best of the General Works. 
See the pages of the Syllabus for more detailed suggestions. 
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VII PERSIAN EDUCATION. 
(Compayré, 14-15; Kemp, ch. iii; Laurie, 178-195; Letourneau, 403-414; Schmid, I, 115-187.) 


I THE PERSIAN GOVERNMENT. 
1 Loeal autonomy granted to subject nations. 
2 Toleration of foreign manners and religion. 
3 Absence of the caste system. 
4 Premium placed on personality and initiative. 


II THE PERSIAN CHARACTER. 

1 Disposition toward humanity. Merey; equity; cheerfulness. 

2 Strong family and national feeling. 

3 Supreme virtues. 

4 National religion a religion of light. 
a Freedom from idolatry of the better classes. (Sayee, 256-270.) 
b Strong ethical elements. 3 

5 Natural influence of these elements on the education of the young. 

6 Significance of Persian life and education. 


IiI PERSIAN EDUCATION. 

1 Nature of their system. 

2 The plan of education. 
a The period of home education. 
b The period of public instruction. 
e The education of the upper classes. 

3 Characteristics of early education. 

4 Edueation and position of women. 

5 Education of the Magian priesthood. 

6 Method of instruction. 


IV REFERENCES. 

1 Secondary Authorities. 
Comparré, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Keap, EL. A istory of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 
Laurnig, S. S. Pre-Christian Education. [New York, Rev. Ed. 1900] 
LETOURNEAU, CH. L’évolution de Péducaiion. [Paris, 1898.} 
Sayer, A. H. The Ancient Empires of the East. [New York, Rev. Ed, 1896] 
Scum, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 18$4.] 

2 Suggestions: Laurie is the most useful reference, 
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VIII HEBREW EDUCATION. 


(Kemp, ch. v; Letourneau, 351-379; Levy; May, I, 32-40; Plath, §4; Schmid, I, 294-333; 
Stein, I, 174-180.) 


-I FIVE GREAT PERIODS IN HEBREW LIFE AND EDUCATION. 
(Duff; Leipziger, 187-197; Marcus, pt. 1; Simon, pt. 1; Strass- 
burger, 1-24; Taylor, II, chs. xvii, xviii, ix.) 

1 Preceding the time of Moses. 
a Character of the people. 
2 From the Exodus [1493 B. C.] to the death of Samuel [1043]. 
(Deuteronomy, v, vi; tImber, 1801-5; Kent, 89-98 ; Laurie, 65-80.) 
a The educational and political reforms of Moses. 
1) His exalted conception of God. 
b Education entrusted to the priests and Levites. 
1) What they taught. 
2) Priests gradually neglected their duty. 
¢ Samuel founded the school of the Prophets. 
1) Importance of their work. 
d Nature of the education of the masses up to the time of Samuel. 
3 From the death of Samuel [1043] to the return from Babylon [538]. 
(tImber, 1804-5; Kent, 196-206; Laurie, 80-83 ; Proverbs, I.) 
a The reforms of Samuel short-lived. From the death of Solomon 
[976] to the captivity [721; 588] a period of civil dissensions 
and increasing ignorance. 
b The Jews in the schools of their captors. 
4 From the return from Captivity [538] to the birth of Christ. (Laurie, 
83-92.) 
a Priests and Scribes became the teachers of the people. 
1) The priests neglected their priestly functions, for which they 
were called to account (Malachi, II, 1-12). 
2) The synagogues [c. 450] centers of instruction. Ezra’s 
great open-air Bible class (Laurie, 86-88; Nehemiah, 
vili, 1-8.) 
3) Sabbath schools among the Jews at this period. (Ellis.) 
b Ezra [e. 450] called ‘‘The Great Synod’’ together. Work of 
this assembly in establishing schools, (timber, 1806-8, 
1818-20. ) 
1) Advances during this period. 
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e Learning and law now centered in the Scribes, or ‘‘Rabbins.”’ 
(Laurie, 84-91.) 
1) Their method of teaching. 
2) Gradual growth of their power. 
3) Increasing extent of their learning. 
a) Greek studies in the third century, B. C. 
d Disfranchisement of the ignorant. (+Imber, 1811.) 
5 After the birth of Christ. (Laurie, 92-95; Leipziger, 193-197.) 
a Work of Josué ben Gamala [c. 64 A. D.] in establishing free com- 
pulsory education. 
1) Conception of education as a means of national regeneration 
and preservation. 
b First people to insist on the education of all. 
e Lasting effect of the religious and national training. 


JI THE TALMUD: ITS CHARACTER, DIVISIONS, AND DATE. 
(tImber, 1808-10.) 
1 The Mishnah. 
a Covers two centuries before and after Christ. 
b Written by the Rabbins after 70 B. C. 
1) First edition, 190 A. D. 
2) First critical edition, 270 A. D. 
2 The Gemara. 


a Covers about three centuries from the close of the Mishnah. 
b Written about 500 A. D. 


WII EDUCATIONAL MAXIMS FROM THE TALMUD. 
1 He who studies and teaches others possesses treasures and riches. 
2 He who has learned and does not impart his knowledge unto others disregards 
the Word of God. 
3 It is not permitted to live in a place where there is neither master nor school. 
4 Jerusalem was destroyed because her instructors were not respected. 

If both the father and the teacher are threatened with any material loss the latter 
should be protected first. 

6 As soon as the child begins to speak the father should teach him to say in Hebrew, 
“The law which Moses commanded us is the heritage of the congregation of 
Jacob,” and, “Hear, O Israel, the Eternal our God is one God.” 

The teacher should strive to make the lesson agreeable to the pupils by clear 
reasons, as well as by frequent repetitions, until they thoroughly understand 
the matter and are able to recite it with great fluency. 

8 No man can acquire a proper knowledge of the Law unless he endeavors to fix 

the same in his memory by certain marks and signs. 

9 Let the honor of the pupil be as dear to thee as thine own. 


10 He who gives instruction to an unworthy pupil will suffer for the consequences 
thereof. 
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11 The study of the Law is very important because it leads to good actions. He 
whose good actions exceed his wisdom, his wisdom shall endure. 

12 Just as a man is bound to have his son instructed in the Law, so also should he 
have his son taught some handicraft or profession. Whosoever does not teach 
his son a handicraft teaches him to be a thief. ’ 

13 One learns much from his teachers, more from his school-fellows, but most of all 
from his pupils. 

14 The instruction of children should not be interrupted, even for the purpose of- 
building a Holy Temple. 

15 Only those pupils should be punished in whom the master sees that there are 
good capacities for learning, and who are inattentive; but if they are dull and 
cannot learn they should not be punished. Punish with one hand and caress 


with two. 


IV THE CIVIL LAWS OF THE TALMUD. (Fenton; Spiers, 57-106.) 


1 Divisions and nature of the Laws. 
a Laws relating to damage suffered by a person or his cattle and 
other animals, caused by a pit, well, or fire. 
b Laws relating to claims for theft. 
e Laws relating to compensation for bodily injuries. 
d Laws relating to robbery. 
2 What the Laws reveal as to the life and occupations of the people. 


V THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE TALMUD. (Laurie, 92-100; Leip- 


ziger, 198-221; Letourneau, 359-872; Lewit; Kemp, ch. v; Mar- 
cus, pt. 2; Simon, pt. 2; Strassburger, 24-91.) 
1 The community and its educational duties. (f{Imber, 1811-14.) 
2 Points of importance in the later Hebrew system of education. 
(tImber, 1812-14; Spiers, 1-18. Maxims, above.) 
a Qualities requisite to becoming a teacher. ; 
b High estimation of the office of instructor. Reverence for. 
(Spiers, 16-18, 37-389. Maxims, above.) 
e Education a national interest. 
d Duties of parents. (Edersheim, ch. vii; +Imber, 1813-14. 
Maxims, above. ) 
3 Importance of teaching each child a trade. (Spiers, 40-45.) 
4 Gradation of instruction, and nature of. (Hdersheim, ch. viii; 
timber, 1812-13; Laurie, 98-99; Spiers, 19-36.) 
a Early home training. Intensity of family life. 
b From five to six years of age. 
e From six to ten years, the Pentateuch. 
d From ten to fifteen years, the Mishnah. 
e After fifteen, the Gemara. (Ellis, 376.) 
9 Details of school organization. (+Imber, 1813-14; Laurie, 95-100; 
Spiers, 46-55.) 
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a Divisions of classes. 
b Pupil teachers. 
e Transfers between schools. 
d Punctuality and regularity of attendance. 
e School hours, days, and holidays. (+Imber, 1843.) 
f Nature of discipline. 
e@ Use of rewards. 
6 Equal education for: all classes. 
7 Musie in Jewish education. 
8 Edueation of girls. .The ideal of female education. (Hdersheim, 
ch. viii; Proverbs, xxxi, 10-28.) 


VI JEWISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
1 First reading-slip the Law of Moses. 


2 Translation of a reader used about 1800 years ago, showing the kind 
of reading material used. (*Imber.) 
3 The Pentateuch; the Mishnah; and the Gemara. 


VII LESSONS TO BE DRAWN FROM JEWISH EDUCATION. 
1 Lasting influence of the system of training provided. 


VIII REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. ; 
*ImBer, N. H. An ancient Jewish Primer, by Rabbi Akabah; in Rep. U. 8. Com. 
Educ., 1895-1896, I. 
The Old Testament. 
The Talmud. 
2 Secondary Authorities of First Importance. 


EpERSHEIM, Rev. Dr. A. Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ. [London, 
1876.] 


timper, N. H. Education and the Talmud ; in Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1894- 
1895, IL. 
Laurin, §. 8. Pre-Christian Education. [New York, Rev. Ed., 1900.] 
Leipziger, H.M. The Education of the Jews. (Vol. III, No. 6, of Monographs 
published by the N. Y. College for the training of Teachers, N. Y., 1890.] 
LeTournrav, Cu. L’évolution de Péducation. [Paris, 1898.] 

Lewit, J. Darstellung der theoretischen und praktischen Pidagogik in 
Jiidischen Alterthum nach Talmudischen Quellen. [Berlin, 1895.] 
Marcus, SAMUEL. Die Piidagogik des israelitischen Volkes. [Berlin, 1866; 

Wien, 1877; Leipzig, 1879.] 
Scum, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
Srmon, JoserH. L’éducation et linstruction des enf: 
(Leipzig, 3d Ed., 1879.] 
Spiers, B. The School System of the Talmud, [London, 1898.] 
STEmN, Lorenz. Das Bildungswesen, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 


STRASSBURGER, B. Geschichte der Erziehung wnd des Unterricht bei den Tsrae- 
liten. [Stuttgart, 1885.] 
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3 Less Important Secondary Authorities and General Works. 

Compayrt, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 

Durr, A. The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. [New York, 1902.] 

Eiuis, A. CASWELL. Growth of the Sunday School Idea; in Ped. Sem., III, 

375-377. [June, 1896.] : 

Fenton, JOHN. Early Hebrew Life. [London, 1880.] 

Kemp, E.L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 

Kent, CuHas. F. A History of the Hebrew People. [New York, 1896.] 

May, Sir Tuos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [London, 1887.] ° 

PLaTH, JuL. Schorn’s Geschichte der Piidagogik. [Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.} 

Taytor, HENRY OsBorN. Ancient Ideals, 11. [New York, 1896.] 

4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, *Imber is interesting and valuable, and should be consulted by 
students. Of the first group of secondary authorities, Laurie, Leipziger, and Spiers 
will be of greatest value to the beginning student. Imber also contains much that is 
valuable. Marcus and Strassburger are old standards, but long and including much 
detail. Lewit is a more recent and a valuable work. Leipziger is a free translation 
of a portion of Marcus. Spiers is an especially valuable work. Edersheim is an 
old popular work. Of the second group of Secondary Authorities, Duff is particu- 
larly valuable for the religion and ethics of the Hebrew people as a background to 
their education, though their educational system is not specifically described. The 
few pages in Ellis are quite interesting. Kent and Fenton describe the life of the 
people. Taylor is good on the ideals of the Hebrew people. Plath is good for prac- 
tice in reading easy German. The chapters in Compayré and Kemp are not very 
satisfactory. 


IX GREEK EDUCATION. 
(Browning, 1-17; Compayré, 17-42; Felton, I, lect. viii; Freeman, map iv; Grasberger; Hail- 


man, 18-30; Kemp, ch. vi; May, I, 43-138; Quinn; Regener, 2-18; Schiller, 5-15; 
Schmid, I, 178-257.) 


A Mopiryine INFLUENCES AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


I INFLUENCE OF THEIR RELIGION. (*Davidson, 3-11; De Cou- 
langes, 49-67; Dickinson, 1-18, 126-186; Gardner and Jevons, 
68-87; Laurie, 196-210, 213-226; Smith, 47-55; Taylor, I, ch. 
Vill. ) 

1 Religion idealized humanity. 
a Absence of awe and fear. 
b Homeric poems the starting point of the inner life of the Greeks, 
2 The divine element in all men. 
a Struggle for inner harmony. 
b Conditions necessary to realize this ideal. 
1) Influence on marriage, and on the subject-matter and method 
of education. 
3 Strong moral unity of the Greek people. 
4 Greek art and Greek character. (Dickinson, 187-226. ) 
5 The Greek games and the Greek drama. (Duruy, II, pt. 2, 378-394 ; 
Gardner and Jevons, 269-273.) 
a Physical and moral value of the games. 
1) Social training of the games. 
2) Effect on the Greek character. 
b Moral training of the drama. 


i THE CL “STATE: WAR; PHILOSOPHIC SPECULATION. 
(*Davidson, 12-25, Dickinson, 65-125; Duruy, Il pte 27 37a 
394; Fling, ch. 2; Gardner and Jevons, 1-9.) 
1 Influence of the geographical position of the Greek states. 
2 Nature of the political organization. 
a Degree of political unity. 
b Relation of freemen; foreign residents; and slaves. 
1) Who were educated. 
¢ Idea of the dominant power of the ruling class. 
3 The place of the family in society. 
4 Influence of commerce. 
a Greek power of assimilation. 
24 
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5 Rise of Philosophy and a leisure class after 600 B. C. 
a Search for a first principle. (Draper, ch. iv, 95-100.) 
1) Physical speculation. 
2) Socrates substitutes moral for physical principle. 
6 Influence of the Persian wars [490-479 B. C.]. 
a Education now insisted on as a means of virtue. 


III COMMON FEATURES OF ALL GREEK EDUCATION. (Becker, 
1-21, 217-240; Bliimner, ch. iii; {Davidson, 86-105; *Davidson, 
33-37; Laurie, 196-226; Monroe, 1-15; Quinn, 271-276.) 

1 Education everywhere recognized as a public necessity. 
a Provision for. 
2 Citizenship a degree. 
a How obtained. 
b To whom open. 
3 Stages everywhere the same, though the age limits differed. 
a The four stages. 
1) Nature of education. 
2) Examinations. 
4 Education of women. (Dickinson, 154-167.) 
a Nature of, and extent. 


B Harty Greek Epucation. 


(*Davidson, 38-40; Lane, 11-27; Laurie, 226-227.) 


I AOLIANS THE FIRST OF THE GREEKS TO MAKE ANY NOT- 
ABLE ADVANCE. 
1 Early promise as a people not fulfilled. 
a The cause of this. : 
2 Nature of their education in gymnastics, music, and letters. 
3 Work of Epaminondas. 
4 Early education in Crete. 


C Spartan Epucartion. 


(*Davidson, 41-51; Dittes, 51-56; Duruy, I, 434-475; Fling, ch. 3, 32-44; Gardner and Jevons, 
414-431; Kemp, 55-62; Lane, 31-38; Letourneau, 419-428; Monroe, 15-24; Miiller, IT 
Bk. iv, ch. v; Smith, 55-71; Stadelmann, 50-55; Wilkins, 1-59.) 


° L 


I THE SPARTAN IDEAL. 
1 As influenced by the location of Sparta. 
a Elements in the population of the Spartan State. 
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2 First duty of each citizen. 

3 Virtues demanded. 

4 Aim of education. 

5 The ‘‘Laws of Lycurgus’’ (Barnard’s Jr., XIV, 611-624; Duruy, I, 
pt. 2, 457-475; Plutarch, I, Lycurgus). 


II THE NATURE OF SPARTAN EDUCATION. (Fling, pt. 3, 32-44; 
Hobhouse, 14-15; Laurie, 228-248.) 


1 The period of infancy. 
a Examination. Training. 
2.The period of boyhood. 
a Nature and support of schools. 
1) The pewdonomus. 
2) The school; classes; discipline. 
3) Dress; food. 
b The method of instruction. 
1) The teachers. 
2) Authority of the elder men. 
e The subject-matter of instruction. 
d The ruling idea of instruction during this period. 
1) Nature and object of instruction in gymnastics. 
2) Nature and object of instruction in music. 
- e Why no higher education. 
3 The period of youth. [Cadets; ephebi.] 
a Military training. 
1) Nature of the new training. 
2) Food; beds; drills. 
b Training in expression. 
4 The period of manhood; full citizenship. 
a The marriage relation. 
b The State and the family. 
e Socialism of Spartan life. 
5 The education of women in Sparta. 
a Nature of, and effect on their character, 


III RESULTS OF THE SPARTAN SYSTEM. (Duruy, I, 469-475.) 
1 Qualities emphasized. Example. 
2 Qualities over-looked and sacrificed. 
3 Effect of the system on the State. 
4 Chief lesson. 
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27 GREEK EDUCATION. 


D Ionic, ok ATHENIAN EDUCATION. 


(Becker, 1-21, 217-240; Daremberg and Saglio, article éducatio 3; *Davidson, 60-92; +David- 
son, 53-77; #Davidson, 86-105; Dittes, 56-64; Gardner and Jevons, 297-322; Girard; 
Kemp, 62-83; Lane, 39-85; Laurie, 248-288; *Mahaffy; tMahaffy, ch. xi; Plath, § 2; 
Quinn, 271-276; Wilkins, 60-100.) 


I THE ATHENIAN IDEAL. (Laurie, 248-249.) 

1 Athenian education a reflex of Athenian life. (Bliimner, ch. iii; 
tDavidson, 29-52; Duruy, II, pt. 2, 645-664; Girard, 1-8; 
Monroe, 24-31.) 

a Contrast with that of Sparta. 

b Private life vs. public life. 
1) The place and nature of family life. 
2) Its relation to State education. 

2 Aim of Athenian education. (Girard, 8-16.) 

a The ideal of an educated man. 

b Motives. 

e Object of instruction. 

d Ideal of personal conduct. 


II ORGANIZATION OF THE ATHENIAN SCHOOLS. (*Davidson, 67- 
72; Girard, 17-61, 100-125, 241-252, Lane, 49-57; Laurie, 253- 
256, 276-278; *Mahaffy, ch. v; Whittaker. ) 
1 Extent of State supervision. 
a Over private schools and palestra. 
b Over the gymnasia. 
¢ Extent of compulsory education. 
2 School houses. 
3 School-masters. 
a Position ; qualifications; fees. 
b Discipline. 
4 The Pedagogue. 
a His work and position. (See picture, Girard, 121.) 
-5 Hours of instruction, Holidays. 
6 Method of teaching. 
a Pictures of schools. See Girard, as follows: 
1) Interior of a school, (pp. 109, 111, 171, and 173). 
2) Interior of a palestra, (pp. 191, 193, 195, and 197). 
3) Showing boys exercising, (pp. 199-215). 
b Pictures of ancient school and library materials, (Daremberg 
and Saglio, II, pt. 2, 1699-1705; Schreiber, plates 89-92.) 
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AN ATHENIAN SCHOOL. 


(From a cup discovered at Caere, signed by the painter Duris, and now in the Museum of 
Berlin. A. Michaelis, Archaeolog Zeitung, 1873, pl. 1.) 
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A LESSON IN MUSIC AND GRAMMAR. 


[EXPLANATION :—At the right is the paidagogos ; he is seated, and turns his head to look 
at his pupil, who is standing before his master. The latter holds a triptych and a stylos; 
he is perhaps correcting a task. At the left a pupil is taking a music lesson. On the wall 
are hung a roll, a diptych, a lyre, and an unknown cross-shaped object. ] 
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III NATURE OF ATHENIAN EDUCATION. (*Davidson, 60-92; Guhl 
and Koner; Laurie, 248-288; Quinn, 108-111, 186-200, 271-276; 
Whittaker. ) 

1 The period of infancy. (Bltimner, ch. ii; Gulick, ch. vi; Hobhouse, 
3-5; tSmith, II, 94-99; Stadelmann, 22-28; Ussing, I.) 

a Family education. 
b Home life; games; discipline. (Girard, 65-99; *Mahaffy, chs. 
i, ii; Richter, ch. i.) 

2 School education. (Bosanquet, 1-23; *Davidson, 67-84; Girard; 
Gulick, chs. vii, viii; Hobhouse, 5-14; Kemp, 62-70; Lane, 58-80; 
Laurie, 259-270; Letourneau, 435-458; *Mahaffy, chs. iii-vi; 
Stadelmann, 56-127; Ussing, II.) 

a Age limits. 
b Gradual differentiation of subjects. 
1) Secondary education an evolution. 
e Literary education. Subjects and methods of instruction. 
(Girard, 126-160.) 
1) Reading and Literature. 
2) Arithmetic. (Cajori, 63-67; 
Tetlow.) 
3) Writing. 
4) Geometry [after c. 400, B. C.]. 
5) Drawing [after c. 350, B. C.]. 
6) Grammar [after c. 300, B. C.]. 
7) Rhetorie and Dialecties [after 
ec; 2002 B.Cr, 
d Musical education. (Girard, 161— 
184; *Mahaffy, chs. v, vi.) 


1) Place in Greek education. THE LITERATURE LESSON. | 
2) Chanting and singing. (After Caeretan cylix, Cam- 
3) Use of the lyre and cithara. pana collection, 6th century, 


2 Ann. dell’? Inst., 1856, tav., 
e About 350, B. C. school education xx.) 


differentiated into: 
1) Primary education. Teacher known as a grammatist. 
a) Age limits. 
b) Subjects taught. 
2) Secondary education. Teacher known as a grammaticus. 
a) Age limits. 
b) Subjects taught. 
3) This distinction emphasized later in Rome. 
f Moral education. Provisions for. (*Davidson, 73-75; Girard, 
253-270; Laurie, 267-270; Monroe, 31-33.) 
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g Gymnastics or bodily training. 
1) The palestra. 
2) The gymnasium. (See plate and appended references.) 
3) Nature and object of exercises. (Daremberg and Saglio, 
article gymnastica; Girard, 185-220; Gulick, ch. viii; 
Lowrey; *Mahaffy, ch. iii; Richter, ch. i.) 
h Dancing: nature of. 
1) Correlation of d and g. 
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GROUNDPLAN OF THE GYMNASIUM AT EPHESOS. 
(Redrawn from Richter, Die Spiele der Griechen und Rémer, p. 27.) 


[EXPLANATION:—A, B, ©, pillared corridors, or portico; 
palestra, evidently intended to supply the peristyli 
hall used for games of ball; F, the Ephebeum, 
which was suspended a sack filled with chaff 
where the young men sprinkled themselves with dust ; I, the frigida lavatio, or cold bath; K, 
the Hlwothesium, where the wrestling master anointed the bodies of the contestants; L, 


the Frigidarium, or cooling-off room; M, the furnace room 3 N, the vapor bath; O, the 


Laconicum, or dry sweating apartment; P, the hot bath; Q, Q’, rooms for games, for the 


keepers, or for other uses; R, R’, Xysti, or covered Stadia, for use in bad weather; §S, §, 8, 


8, 8, rows of seats, looking upon T, the uncovered Stadium 3 U, groves, with seats and walks 
oye the trees, V, V’, Haedre, or recessed seats for the use of philosophers, rhetoricians, and 
others. | 


For further description see Becker, 300-305; Daremberg & Saglio, 


(8 plans) ; Gardner and Jevons, 315-317; Guhl and Koner, 106— 
Smith, I, 925-930. 


D, an open space, possibly a 
um; H, the Spheristerium, a long narrow 
a large hall with seats; G, the Coryceum, in 
for the use of boxers; H, the Conisterium, 


II, pt. 2, 1684-1689 
111; Richter, 26-28; and 
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3 Advanced, or college education. (Capes, 20-47; *Davidson, 85-89; 
Girard, 271-309; Lane, 81-85; Laurie, 270-274; Letourneau, 458— 
462; *Mahaffy, ch. vii; Quinn, 275-276; Stadelmann, 156-172.) 

a Age limits. 
b Who admitted, and how. 
e Studies. 
d Gymnasia, State-supported institutions. The Academy. 
e Youths pass from care of a pedagogue to care of the State. 
[E'phebi. } 
1) Effect of the change. 
f Authority of the father, and of the Court of Areopagus. 
g Training of the Ephebic period. 
h Enrollment as candidates for citizenship. 
1) The ceremony. 
2) The oath. (*Davidson, 61; Laurie, 271; Monroe, 33.) 
3) Nature of the next two years’ service. 

4 Education of women in Athens. (Ball, B. W.; Felton, I, 343-355; 
Gardner and Jevons, 340-354; Guhl and Koner, 186-196; Hob- 
house, 16; Laurie, 275-276; Monroe, 34-50; Stadelmann, 17-21.) 

a Nature and extent of education. 
b Home life. Health. Virtues. Marriage. 


IV ATHENS AND SPARTA COMPARED. (Laurie, 278-282.) 
1 Education in each a reflex of the ruling idea as to the purpose and 
functions of the State. 
2 Leading characteristics of each system. 
3 The contribution of each to civilization. (Butcher, ch. i.) 
4 Lessons to be drawn from a study of each. 


E Later Greek Epucation. 
(Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 457-467 3 TDavidson, 78-102; Kemp, 70-82; Monroe, 51-66 5 Taylor, 
Teich.) 


I THE NEW HIGHER EDUCATION. (Capes; *Davidson, 90-92, 97- 
103 ; Draper, I, ch. iv; Girard, 310-327; Hobhouse, 16-20; Laurie, 


283-295; Lloyd, II, ch. lvi; *Mahaffy, ch. xi; Stadelmann, 173- _ 


216.) 
1 After 479 B. C., the need of more education began to be felt, partic- 
ularly in Athens. 


a Reason for this. (Godley, ch. i ; Monroe, 66-91; Syllabus, p. 25.) 
2 The new teachers in the State. The new schools. 
a New subjects introduced. 
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3 The Sophists: Protagoras [445]; Gorgias; Prodicus; Hippias. 
a Nature of their teaching. (Girard; Isocrates, Oration xiii; 
Laurie, 288-291; *Mahaffy, ch. ix; Monroe, 91-109.) 
b Effect of their teaching on the schools and on the life of the time. 
e The school of Isocrates [b. 393-d. 338 B. C.] as a type. 
4 The struggle against the change. (*Davidson, 93-113; Fowler, 150- 
183.) 
a The old aristocratic party. 
b Aristophanes [440-380]. (The Clouds.) ( Godley, ch. ix.) 
¢ Socrates [469-399]. (Davidson, 103-127; Dittes, 64-67; 
Draper, I, ch. v; Hailman, 31-41; Letourneau, 462-470; 

ts Lewes, I, Fourth Epoch; *Mahafty, ch. viii; Painter, 56-60; 

; Plath, 7-14; *Zeller.) 

1) His method of teaching. (*Bryan, same dialogues as in 
*Jowett; *Jowett, I; Fitch, ch. iii; Monroe, 109-115; 
Xenophon, Memorabilia, bk. iv, ch. 2.) 

a) Socrates in contrast with the baser Sophists. (Godley, 
ch. v; *Jowett, I, Huthedemus, pp. 189-250.) 
b) Socrates in contrast with the superior Sophists. (God- 
ley, ch. iv; *Jowett, I, Protagoras, pp. 113-188.) 
c) Socrates among the young. (Godley, ch. vi.) 
2) His place in history. (Godley, ch. ii.) 


II IDEAL REMEDIES PROPOSED BY THE PHILOSOPHERS. 
(Fischer, 15-40; Hailman, 31-41; Martin.) 
1 Xenophon [fi. ec. 410-362]. 

a His Spartan modification of the Athenian plan. 
114-132; Martin, ch. 1; Monroe, 116-128 ; 
Cyropedeia, particularly Lelie.) 

2 Plato [429-348]. 

a His plan to secure a succession of sages. (Abbott, ch. iii; Adam- 
son; Bosanquet; *Davidson, 134-150; +Davidson, 128-151; 
Dittes, 67-68; Draper, I, ch. v; Hobhouse, 20-28 ; Letourneau, 
428-433; Lewes, I, Sixth Epoch; *Mahaffy, ch. x; Martin, 
chs. ii-iv; Monroe, 129-137; Nettleship; Painter, 60-62; 
Wilkins, 101-134, tZeller, ch. xi.) 

1) His work tended to increase the individualism he sought to 
cure. 

b First to present the super-civie man. 

¢e The after results of his work. 

d The Republic, particularly bk. vii. 
Monroe, 138-221.) 


(*Davidson, 
Xenophon’s 


(“Bryan; {Bryan; Jowett; 
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e The Laws. (Monroe, 222-264.) 
3 Aristotle [884-322]. (Barnard’s Jr., XIV, 133-146; Burnet; *David- 
son, 166-202; +Davidson, 152-176; Dittes, 67-71; Draper, I, 171- 
181; {Jowett, I, bk. viii; Laurie, 295-300; Lewes, I, Seventh 
Epoch; *Mahaffy, ch. x; Martin, ch. v; Monroe, 265-294; Painter, 
, 62-65; Wilkins, 135-167.) 
a His outline of an ideal State. 
b The State an organized means to an end. 
e¢ His plan for education. 
1) Aim and purpose of education. 
2) Practical studies. 
3) Creative studies. 
4) Theoretical studies. 
5) Philosophy, or highest education. 
4 Epidemic of letters and individualism. (Godley, ch. xi.) 
a Philip [338 B. C.] became master. 
b Empty pretense of the rhetorician supreme. 
1) Sects arise. 
e Greece became a Roman province [146 B. C.]. 
d Alexandria the new intellectual center. 


III THE ALEXANDRIAN PERIOD. (Bury, I, 206-212, 317-325; *David- 
son, 206-213 ; Draper, I, 187-206; Hatch, lect. 2; Kingsley, 3-68; 
Quinn, 276-280.) 

1 Work of Alexander in uniting the western Orient and establishing a 
common language, literature, philosophy, a common interest, and 
a common body of scientific information and international law. 
a Effect of this on Rome. 
2 Athens long a city of letters and a center of philosophical teaching. 
(Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 475-486 ; Monroe, 295-307.) 
a Athenian schools widely known between 150 B. C. and 100 A. D. 
b Spread and influence of Greek higher education. (Hatch, lect. 2.) 
¢ The philosophical schools of the period. 
1) Commentator had succeeded the philosopher. 
d Lectures; lecturers; hearers. 
e Justinian closed the schools [529 A. D.]. (Sandys, 368, 374.) 
3 In the division of the Empire, Ptolemy Soter took Egypt [323 B. C.], 
and made Alexandria the intellectual capital of the world. 
a Athens sapped by Alexandria. (t{Mahaffy, 192-198. ) 
b The Library and the Museum founded. (Draper, 187-193.) 
1) Magnitude of the collection. (Sandys, 105-115.) 
¢ State-supported schools of the period. (Sandys, 105-115. ) 
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d Schools of medicine and science. (Matter, Routledge, 33-52.) 
4 Some famous Alexandrian students and teachers. (Ball, W. W. R., 
chs. iv, v; Cajori, 34-62; Draper, I, 193-206; Routledge, 33-52.) 
a Euclid [c. 323-283?] opened a school at Alexandria, about 300 
B. C. 
b Archimedes [287-212]. Mechanician. 
ce Eratosthenes [276-196]. Librarian, geographer, astronomer, 
geologist. (Sandys, 123-125.) 
d Ptolemy [b. ?-d. 168 A. D.]. (Draper, I, 322-324.) 
1) His Mechanism of the Heavens [Syntaxis], written about 
138 A. D., the standard astronomy in Europe for almost 
1500 years. 
2) His Geography used in European schools until the fifteenth 
century. 
e Hypatia [370-415]. Mathematician. 
5 Some famous Christian teachers of the Second Century, A. D. 
a Polycarp [80?-166]. 
b Ignatius [ ?-107?]. 
e Justin Martyr, [105 ?-167]. 
6 Interaction of Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Christian thought. 
({Davidson, 117-120.) 
7 Alexandria in turn sapped by Rome, and became a provincial town. 
8 Constantinople founded in 330, and soon became the center for Greek 
learning. | 
9 After being preserved for centuries in the East, the science, literature 
and philosophy of the Greeks was handed on to the West. (Har- 
rison; Sandys, ch. xxiii.) 
a Through Spain, by the Arabs. (Syllabus, Sect. XVII.) 
b Through Italy, by the Renaissance. (Syllabus, Sect. X XT.) 


F BIBLIoGRAPHY FOR GREEK EDUCATION. 


I REFERENCES. : 
1 Sources. 
ARISTOPHANES. The Clouds. 
*BRYAN, Wm. L. and CuarLortr, L. Plato the Teacher. [New York, 1898.] 
7Bryan, Wm. L. and Cuartorre L. The Republic of Plato, [New York, 1898.] 


Burnet, Joun. Aristotle on Education; being eatracts from the Ethics and 
Politics. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
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fJowETT, B. The Politics of Aristotle, I. [Oxford, 1885.] 


Lowrey, Cuas. E. (Trans.) Physical Education Among the Greeks; in Rep. 


U. 8. Com. Educ., 1897-1898, I. 

Monrogr, PAut. Source Book for the History of Education for the Greek and 
Roman Period. [New York, 1901.] 

Puato. The Laws. 

PriutarcH. Discourse on the Nurture of Children; in Barnard’s Jr., XI; also 
in Monroe; and in Plutarch’s Morals (Goodwin’s Ed., I). 
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XENOPHON. Cyropedeia; and Memorabilia. 
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Hospuouse, WaLtER. Theory and Practice of Ancient Education. [London and 
Oxford, 1885.] 
Lane, Frep H. Elementary Greek Education. [Syracuse, 1895.] 
Lavuriz, 8. 8. Pre-Christian Education. [New York, 2d Ed., 1900.] 
*Mauarry, J.P. Old Greek Education. [London, 1881; New York, 1898.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
Smitu, Dr. W. A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, [London, 3d 
Rev. Ed., 1891.] 
STADELMANN, F. Brziehwng und Unterricht bei den G@riechen und Romern. 
[Trieste, 1891.] 
Stern, Lorenz. Das Bildungswesen, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 

Ussine, J. L. Erziehung und Jugendunterricht bei den Griechen und Romern. 
[Berlin,, New Hd., 1885.] 
Wuirraker, F, E. Young Greek Boys in Old Greek Schools; in Pop. Sci. Mo., 

Vol. LIII, 809-821. [Oct., 1898.] 
WirKINs, A.S. National Education in Greece in the 4th OC. B.C. [London, 1873.] 


3 Secondary Authorities having reference to particular periods or phases. 


Asport, Evetyn. Hellenica. The third essay is by R. S. Nettleship on “ The 
Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic.” [London, 1880.] 

Apamson, J. E. The Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic. [London and 
New York, 1903.] 

Barnarp, Henry. Aristotle and His Educational Views; in Barnard’s Jr., XIV 
133-146. 

Barnard, Henry. Education in Ancient Sparta (Plutarch) ; in Barnard’s Jr., 
XIV, 611-624, 

Barnarp, Henry. Higher Education in Ancient Greece (Kirkpatrick); in 
Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 453-486. 

Bosanquet, B. Hducation of the Young in Plato’s Republic. [Camb. U, Pr., 1900.] 

Capers, W. W. University Life in Ancient Athens. [London and New York, 1877.] 
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Fircu, Sir J.G. Educational Aims and Methods. [Cambridge and New York, 1900.] 
Harrison, Fr. Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages. [Cambr., 1900.] 
Goptry, A. D. Socrates and Athenian Society in his Day. [New York, 1896.] 
Hatcn, Epwix. The Hibbert Lectures, 1888. (The Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church.) [London, 1890.] 
Kinestery, Cuas. Historical Lectures and Essays. [London, 1889.] 
tManarry, J.P. Greek Life and Thought. [London and New York, 1887.] 
MArtTIN, ALEXANDRE. Les doctrines pédagogiques des Grecs. [Paris, 1881.] 
Marrer, M. Histoire de Vécole d’Alexandrie. [Paris, 2d Ed., 3 Vols., 1840.] 
NETTLESHIP, R. L. Lectures on the Republic of Plato. [London, 1898.] 
Sanpys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
Taytor, HENRY OsBorN. Ancient Ideals, I. [New York, 1896.] 
TETLow, JoHN. The Greek Method of Performing Arithmetical Calculations; 
in School and College, I, 22-35. [Jan., 1892.] 
*ZELLER, Dr. EpuARD. Socrates and the Socratic Schools. [London, 3d Ed., 1885.] 
7ZELLER, Dr. Epuarp. Plato and the Uld Academy. [London, New Ed., 1888.] 
4 Secondary Authorities containing short general articles. 
Becker, Pror. Charicles. [London, 3d Ed., 1866.] 
Biimner, H. The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks. [London, 1893.] 
Browninc, Oscar. Introduction to Educational Theories. [New York, 1885.] 
Compayrt, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Dittes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. ([Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 
Fetton,C.C. Ancient and Modern Greece,I. [Boston, 7th Ed., 1886; c. d. 1866.] 
GARDNER, P. and Jrvons, F.B. A Manual of Greek Antiquities. [New York, 1895.] 
GOLL, HERMANN. Kulturbilder aus Hellas und Rom, 1. [Leipzig, 3d Ed., 1880.] 
GuuHL, E. and Konrer, W. Life of the Greeks and Romans. [New York, 1876.] 
Guuick, C. B. Life of the Ancient Greeks. [New York, 1902.] 
Hartman, W. N. History of Pedagogy. ([Cinti., ec. d. 1874.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. ([Phila., 1902.] 
‘LETOURNEAU, CH. JL’érolution de Véducation. [Paris, 1898.] 
Mitier, C. O. History and Antiquity of the Doric Race, II. [London, 2d 
Ed., 1839.] 
PiatH, JuLt. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pédagogik. [Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
REGENER, Fr. Skizzen zur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
RicutTer, Dr. W.- Die Spiele der Griechen und Rémer. ([Leipzig, 1887.] 
Scuinter, H. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pidagogik. (Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1891.] 
5 General Works. 
Batt, B. W. Women’s Rights in Ancient Athens; in Atlantic Mo., XXVII, 
273-286. [March, 1871.] 
Batt, W. W.R. Short History of Mathematics. [London, 1888.] 
Burcuer, S.H. Aspects of Greek Life. [London and New York, 2d Ed., 1893.] 
Cagort, F. A History of Mathematics. [New York, 1893.] 
De CounancE, F. The Ancient City. [Boston, 7th Ed., 1889.] 
Dickinson, G. L. Zhe Greek View of Life. [London, 1896.] 
Draver, JoHN W. Intellectual Development of Europe,1. [New York, c. d. 1876.] 
Durvuy, Victor. History of Greece, I and II. [London, 1892.] 
Fiscuer, Kuno. Descartes and His School. [London, 1887.] 
FowLer, W. W. The City State of the Greeks and Romans. [London, 1893.] 
Lewes, Gro. H. History of Philosophy, 1. [London, 5th Ed., 1880.] 
Luoyp, W. W. Age of Pericles, II. [London, 1875.] 
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¢Manarry J.P. Social Life in Greece. [London, 7th Ed., 1890.] 
May, Sir Tos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [New York, 1891; pref. 1877.] 
NEewMaN, Jonn Henry. Historical Sketches, I. [London, 1872.] 
Quinn, Daniet, Education in Greece; in Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1896-1897, I, 
270-280. 
RouTLeper, R. A Popular History of Science. [london, 1881.] ae 
ScurerBer, Dr. To. Kulturhistorischer Bilderatlas Altertum. (Leipzig, 1888.] 


6 Suggestions as to Reading. : 

Of the Sources, Fowetta translations and the two works by Bryan, which are 
based on Jowett, are excellent. Monroe is a good collection of extracts, bearing 
largely on the theory of ancient education, Plutarch is worth reading carefully. 
Lowrey is a translation of Lucian’s dialogue of Anacharsis and Solon, with many 
comments. The collection of extracts edited by Fling is quite serviceable. Burnet 
is a recent work in the Cambridge Training College series. : 

Of the Special Secondary Authorities, the first two by Davidson, and those by 
Hobhouse, Laurie, *Mahaffy, and Wilkins are of the first importance, “Davidson 
and Laurie being particularly valuable. Hobhouse is a history of practice, and 
contains many citations to authorities. Lane is a popular and a very readable essay, 
though of less value than the works cited above. Whittaker is a short and inter- 
esting sketch. Grasberger is a monumental work, and almost all later writers have 
been indebted to it. It contains so many extracts from sources that it is almost a 
book of sources in itself. Smith’s Dictionary is a mine of information, and its 
citations to authorities are of much value. Schmid contains a very detailed account. 
Ussing is a valuable, condensed treatise. Stadelmann is a popular sketch, based on 
secondary authorities, and written in easy German. Daremberg and Saglio, and 
Girard contain many excellent pictures, as well as valuable citations and deserip- 
tive text. 

Of the books and articles in group 3 referring to particular periods or phases, 
the articles in Abbott, Bosanquet, Nettleship, Taylor, and the two books by Zeller 
all bear on the later work of the theorists. Zeller’s works are excellent, though too 
long for ordinary use. Fitch has a good chapter on Socrates as a teacher. Tetlow 
explains arithmetical method in detail. Capes deals with a special and limited phase 
of the later higher education. Kingsley, {Mahaffy, and Hatch deal with the influence 
of Greek ideas on the later thought at Alexandria, Rome, and in the Christian world, 
Hatch being particularly valuable. Godley is a valuable and very readable book, 
and will be of much use for the period of the Sophists. Sandys, a wonderful example 
of painstaking scholarship, is valuable for the Alexandrian period. 

Of the references in group 4 containing short general articles, Becker and 
Richter refer to the games and the gymnasium more particularly than the others. 
Becker, Felton, Géll, Guhl and Koner, and Miiller are old standards. Felton, and 


Guhl and Koner are particularly good.- Miiller describes Spartan education in- 
detail. Letourneau contains a good:sketch and offers good practice in reading French. ~ 


The two chapters in Gulick are good, but short. The histories of education cited 
contain only short and very general chapters, and are usually unsatisfactory. The 
German histories will afford good language practice. 

Of the General Works, W. W. R. Ball and Cajori relate to the state of mathe- 
matical knowledge in Greece and later at Alexandria. Routledge states the same 
for both mathematics and science. Butcher, Dickinson and Mahaffy contain chapters 
on the family and social life of Greece, while Fowler, Lloyd, and May bear on the 
political aspect of Greek life. Draper gives a very readable account of the changes 
in Greek philosophy and science. Schrieber is a volume of pictures, illustrative of 
Greek life. 

The beginning student will probably find “Davidson, {Davidson, Hobhouse, 
Lane, Laurie, *Mahaffy, or Wilkins the most useful to begin with, and then supple- 
ment the book read with a second from the above list or with other references which 
refer more directly to particular phases. Sandys is very good for the Alexandrian 
period, and Godley for the Sophists and Socrates. Monroe is best for the sources. 


The pages of the Syllabus should be consulted for more detailed suggestions as to 
reading. 
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(Compayré, 43-60; Grasberger; Hailman, 42-51; Kemp, ch, vii; Klemm, ch. ix, pt. 1; Plath, 
§3; Regener, 19-22; Schiller, 15-29; Schmid, I, 258-293; Smith.) 


A Mopirving INFLUENCES: CHARACTER OF THE ROMANS. 
(Addis, 615-619; Dittes, 71-74; May, I, 140-182.) 


I INFLUENCE OF THEIR RELIGION. (Maurie, 305-315; Tighe, 35-42.) 
1 Roman worship of the gods a reverential recognition of the Unseen 
Power. 
a The early Romans the Puritans of the ancient world. 
2 Nature of the early Roman religion. 
a The family element. (Duruy, I, 255-271.) 
b Lars familiaris. Vesta. Sacred hearth. Ancestors. 
3 The family the unit. 
a Place and authority of the father. 
b Place of the wife and mother. 
1) In the home. 
2) In the education of her children. 
4 Religion of the city an outgrowth of that of the home. 
a Virtues demanded in the State. 
5 Contrast with the Greeks. 
6 Influence of foreign conquest. The religion of the conquered peoples. 
Foreign cults. 
a Effect on the early family religion. 
b Effect on the moral influence of the home. 
e Effect on the character of the Roman. 
d Effect on society and the life of the nation. 


1]. INFLUENCE OF THEIR POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. (Fling, 
chs. vi-x; Taylor, I, ch. xii; Tighe, chs. v, vi.) 
1 Classes in the Roman State. 
a Effect of the struggle of the plebs for civil and political rights 
in shaping the education of a Roman. 
1) The three lines of professional activity. 


2 Effect of the long struggle for political supremacy in shaping the 
nation. 


a Lines of development. 
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b Kind of men in demand. 

e Differentiation of. pursuits. 
3 Political institutions a growth. 

a Consequent nature of. 


III INFLUENCE OF WAR. (Bury, I, 25-36; Fling, ch. viii; Ihne, IV, 
213-251, 345-878; Lecky, I, 271-308; May, I, 172-182.) 
1 Its effect on the early religion and morality of the Romans. (Draper, 
I, 244-250.) 
2 Effect of the introduction of great numbers of the conquered as slaves. 
a The low price of slaves. 
3 Effect of the introduction of Greek education and culture. 
4 Effect of the growth of great landed estates, worked by slaves. 
a On the Roman peasantry. 
b On population. 
e In developing a city proletariat. 
1) Its influence. 
5 Effect of the growth of the fever for wealth and power. 
6 Effect of the great increase of conquered territory. 
a The Roman state in c. 500 B. C.; 219 B. C., 64 B. C., 18 A. D,, 
and 117 A. D. See maps in Freeman; Labberton; Putzker; 
and in Roman histories. ) 


IV CHARACTER OF THE ROMANS AS A PEOPLE. (Laurie, 315-318.) 
1 Personal character. 
a Gradual change in. 
2 Conception of law and liberty. 
3 Literary, scientific, and wsthetic tastes. 
4 Conception of commerce and purpose of colonies. 


V COMPARISON OF INFLUENCES OPERATING AT ATHENS AND 
AT ROME. 


B EpUucATION IN THE Earty Periop. [509-148 B. C.] 
(Clarke, 1-37; Hobhouse, 29-32.) 


I EDUCATION IN THE HOME. [509-303 B. C.] (Laurie, 319-323.) 
1 General rights of the father as to the child. 
2 Maternal supervision. 
3 Of what the education previous to 303 B. C. consisted. 
a Virtues demanded. 
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b Moral and religious training. 
e Literature, music and national songs. 
d The Laws of the Twelve Tables. [451-450 B. C.] (Monroe, 327— 
345.) 
4 When enrolled as a citizen. The ceremony. Public life and military 
services. Continuance of home life and training. 


II BEGINNINGS OF SCHOOL EDUCATION. [303-148 B.C.] (Laurie, 
323-329 ; Monroe, 346-354.) 
1 Between 303 and 240 B. C., schools began to develop. 
a Spread of the Greek language and Greek influence. 
1) To what due. 
b Greek slaves and freemen began to be employed as teachers. 
1) Introduction of Hellenic learning. 
e Subject matter of instruction about 260 B. C. 
2 Odyssey translated into Latin [c. 233 B. C.]. 
a Importance of this. 
3 Schools still ‘‘adventure schools,’’?. though the number and influence 
increased rapidly after 202 B. C. 
a Contrast between the old and new education. (Monroe, 355-370.) 


C Epvucation IN THE NAtIonaL Perio. [148 B. C.-e. 180 A. D.] 


(Browning, 18-34; Daremberg and Saglio, article éducatio ; Davidson, ch. ix; #Davidson, — 


105-111; Dittes, 75-78; Géll, I, 10-30; Guhl and Koner, 100-103; Letourneau, 475-501.) 


I CHANGE IN NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. [200-100 B. C.] 
(Becker, 182-198; Goll, II, 1-16; Hobhouse, 32-34; Laurie, 330- 
335; +Mahaffy, 558-578; {Mahaffy, 61-87; Monroe, 371-385; 
Stadelmann, Taylor, I, ch. X1ii. ) 
1 Great influx of educated Hellenic slaves and adventurers, 
schools. 
a Effect on: 
1) Religion. 
2) Morality. 
3) Education. 
2 Change in the elements of education. 
a Cato’s time [234-149 B. C.]. 
b Varro’s time [116-28 B. Cols 
3 Secondary schools under grammatict clearly differentiated from 
primary schools under ludi by 148 B. ©. 
4 Schools for higher education [rhetoric, forensics, 
Rome by Greeks about 148 B. GC. 
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5 Native Romans soon opened ‘‘culture schools, ”’ and Rome awakened to 
a new conception of education. (Monroe, 386-420.) 
a Beginning of Latin literature. The literary period. 


II ORGANIZATION OF ROMAN SCHOOLS. [After 100 B. C.] (Becker, 


182-198; Laurie, 336-347.) 
1 Extent of State supervision. (Clarke, 38-50.) 
a Over the ‘‘adventure schools.”’ 
2 Extent to which public education became general. 
a Quintilian’s argument for public education. (Quintilian, I, bk. 1, 
ch, ii.) 
b Plutarch’s appeal to the family as a center for all education. 
(Barnard’s Jr., XI, 99-110; Monroe, 307-326; Morals, Good- 
win Ed., I, 1-32.) 
3 General dread of Greek philosophy found expression in :— (tMahaffy, 
ch. 4). 
a Senate’s disapproval of rhetoricians and philosophers [161 B. C.]. 
b Censorial edict against higher schools a2 Bee: 
4 Higher schools under the Empire. ( Goll, I, 19-30; Hobhouse, 41-44.) 
a Cesar and Augustus encouraged and protected higher schools. 
b First State maintenance of higher public schools in the reign of 
Vespasian [69-79 A. D.]. (Hatch, 38-40.) 
e After c. 150 A. D., State supported secondary and higher schools 
in cities and larger provincial’ towns. (Bury, I, 46-47; 
Laurie, 394-399. ) 
1) Letter from Pliny the Younger to Tacitus. (Laurie, 397— 
398. ) 
d Beginnings of certificate and appointment system. (Clarke, 158— 
159; Hatch, 45-48. ) . 


5 School houses. ( Clarke, 51-55; Laurie, 346-347. ) 
a Nature of. 


6 School masters. Plutarch’s lament for. “The starveling Greek,’’ 
(Clarke, 56-58, 154-168; Dill, 399-406, Laurie, 344-346.) 
a Position. 


1) The ordinary teacher. 


2) Increased dignity of professors in the higher schools after 
100 A.D. (Hatch, 37-42.) 
b Qualifications. 


¢ Fees. (Clarke, 56-58; Leighton. ) 
1) Dioeletian’s schedule of prices. 
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7 Hours of instruction. (Clarke, 63-70; Laurie, 343-344.) 
a Holidays. 
b Truancy. 

8 Chief educational ideas of the Romans. (Clarke, 125-153; Laurie; 

Quintilian, I, bk. 1, ch. iii.) 

a Nature vs. training. 
b Memory. 
e Study required. (Quintilian, I, bk. 1, ch. xii.) 
d Incentives. 
e Discipline. 
f Coeducation. Higher education of women. (Pellison, 33-36.) 
g Emphasis placed upon gymnasties and play. 
h Ideal of an educated man. 


A LESSON. DECLAMATION. PUNISHMENT. 


(From a painting at Pompeii.) (From a Roman Sarcophagus.) (From a painting at Herculaneum.) | 


ROMAN SCHOOLS. 


(From Daremberg & Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquities Grecques et Romaines.) 


IIT IMPORTANCE OF THE WORK OF QUINTILIAN. 


1 His position in the history of education. (Browning, 26-34; Com- 
payré, 47-52; Dittes, 78-81; Hobhouse, 44-49; Laurie, 355-362; 
Monroe, 445-450 ; Venerable.) 

a What he represents. 
b His influence. 
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2 An analysis of his De Institutione Oratoria [96 A. D.]. (*Davidson, 
214-294: Laurie, 363-389.) 


IV NATURE OF ROMAN EDUCATION DURING THE NATIONAL 
PERIOD. (Addis, 615-622; Becker, 182-198; Church, 1-26; 
*Davidson, 214-224; Marquand, 79-90; Pellison, 19-36; Quin- 
tilian, as cited, and in Barnard’s Jr., XI, 110-132; Stadelmann; 
Tacitus, De Oratoribus, chs. 28-32; Thomas, 209-215.) 

1 Home education. (Clarke, 20-37; tMahaffy; 323-330; Monroe, 451- 
459; Plutarch. ) 
a Age limits. 
b Care as to nurses. (Quintilian, I, bk. 1, ch. i, sec. 4-5.) 
e Duty of parents. (Ibid., sec. 6-7.) 
d Care as to pedagogues. (JIbid., sec. 8-11.) 
e Care as to early moral education. (Ibid., sec. 15-17.) 
f Early instruction to be pleasurable. (Ibid., sec. 20-23.) 
2 School [or home] education. 
a Primary instruction under a ludi magister. (Clarke, 71-98; 
Laurie, 336-337; Marquand, 90-103; Monroe, 451-459.) 
1) Age limits. 
2) Subject matter and method of instruction. 
a) Aim of. 
b) Learning the alphabet. (Quintilian, sec. 24-26. ) 
c) Text books used in reading. Conversational knowl- 
edge of Greek. 
d) Learning to write. (Ibid., 27-37.) 
e) Arithmetic. Elementary calculation. Method. (Mar- - 
quand, 95-103.) 
b Secondary instruction under a grammaticus. 
1) Age limits. 
2) Aim of. 
3) Subject matter and method of instruction. (Clarke, 94— 
124; Laurie, 337-340, 347-350; Marquand, 103-109; 
Monroe, 469-478. ) 
4) The two classes of grammatical schools. 
5) Reading and literature. (Quintilian, I, viii, 1-18.) 
a) Points of emphasis. 
b) Favorite text books. 
6) Writing and writing materials. (Johnston, 15-17.) 
7) Music. Instruments used. (Quintilian, I, ch. x, see. 9-33.) 
8) Grammar. (Nettleship, essay vi.) 
a) After 90 B. C., Latin Rhetoric, 
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9) Arithmetic. 
10) Practical applications of Geometry and Astronomy. (Quin- 
tilian, I, sec. 34-49.) 
11) Gymnastics. 
a) Nature of, and purpose. (Daremberg and Saglio, art. 
gymnastica. ) 
12) A little Geography. 
¢ The three professions open to Roman youths. (Quintilian, bk. 
. 12, chs. i, ii.) 
1) Differentiation of Roman education at this point. 
3 Higher education; School of oratory. (GOH, I, 19-30; Hatch; 25-49 ; 
Laurie, 341-343, 350-355 ; Marquand, 109-133 ; Monroe, 498-509. ) 
a The rhetorical schools. 
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A LATER ROMAN SCHOOL. 


(From G. B. Adams’ European History, p- 56. The Macmillan Co., 


New York. Repro- 
duced by permission of the publishers. ) 


1) Who attended these. 
2) Purpose of. 
3) Cicero’s conception, as given in his De Oratore [55 B. C.], 


bE. 1, pp. 142-290, (Hobhouse, 34-41; Monroe, 421— 
444.) 


b Studies of the higher schools. 
1) In the schools of oratory. 
a) Rhetoric. 
b) Declamation. 


c) Analysis of language. (Nettleship, essay vi. ) 
d) Literature. 
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45 ROMAN EDUCATION. 


e) History of Rome, after about 50 B. C. 
2) Under special teachers and in special schools. 
a) Law. 
b) Philosophy. 
¢) Mathematics. 
e After 80 B. C., many students went to Athens, Rhodes, Alex- 
andria, and elsewhere, for further study. (Dill, 406-410; 
Hatch, 35-36; Syllabus, pp. 33-34.) 


V USE AND PUBLICATIONS OF BOOKS AT ROME. (Becker, 322-— 
337; Brassington, 26-49; Clark, J. W.; Gall, 207-225; Guhl and 
Koner, 526-529; Johnston, 13-34; Lanciani, 178-205; Thomas, 
226-233.) 
1 How books were made. 
a School books in use. 
2 Publishers and booksellers. 
3 Growth of libraries in Rome. (Laurie, 393-394.) 
a Means for education greatly increased. 
4 The creative period in Latin literature. 


= 
= 
= 


SCROLLS AND BOOKCASE. 


Relief from a Roman Sarcophagus. (From Johnston’s Latin Manuscripts. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. Reproduced by permission of the publishers.) 


VI LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF ROMAN EDUCATION, 
1 Its points of strength and weakness. 


2 Comparison with the systems of Athens and Sparta. (Stadelmann.) 
3 Its contribution to civilization. 

a Survivals in our educational system. (Hatch, 42-48.) 

b Roman law a unifying force im medieval Europe. (Abdy, 7-15.) 


4 Lessons to be drawn from:a study of the Roman system of education. 
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D Tue Periop OF DECADENCE. 
(Adams, 76-88; Bury, I, 25-36; Church, 1-14; Dill, bk. iii; Draper, I, 252-255; Fischer, ch. 
vi; Fowler, 265-273; Hallam, II, 462-469; Inge, see index; Kingsley, lect. 2; Laurie, 
389-411; Lecky, I. ch. 2; Montesquieu, chs. ix-x; Taylor, II, chs. xiv—xvi.) 


I CONTRIBUTING ELEMENTS. 
1 Rapid growth and demoralizing influence of slavery. 
2 Increasing corruption. Growth of oppressive taxation. 
3 Financial distress of the cities. 
4 The obliteration of the peasantry. Efforts to remedy this. 
a The system of poor relief and loans. 
b Introduction of barbarians as soldiers and farmers. 
5 Decreasing birth-rate and population. 
a To what due. 
6 Unwieldiness of the Empire. 
a Revolts in the provinces. 
b Inroads of barbaric nationalities. 
7 The plague in 166 A. D. 
8 Growth of a super-civie philosophy. 
a The inheritance from Greece. (Hatch, lect. 2; Taylor, I, ch. xiii; 
Syllabus, p. 32.) 
b The teachings of Christianity. (Bury, I, 25-36; Laurie, 389 
411.) 
¢ The teaching of Plotinus. (*Davidson, 231-235. ) 
9 Decline of the Roman schools with the evolution of Christian schools. 
(Syllabus, Sect. XI.) 
10 Picture of society in the fourth and fifth centuries. (Dill, bk. v; 
Hodgkin, 44-54.) 
11 Schools of learning at the beginning of the sixth century. (Sandys, 
374-375. ) 
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E BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR RoMAN EDUCATION. 


I REFERENCES. 


1 Sources. 
Cicero. On Oratory and Orators. [Bell, London, 1884.] 
Fringe, Frep. M. Greek and Roman Civilization. [Lincoln, Nebr., 1899.] 
Monror, Pau. Source Book for the History of Education for the Greek and 
Roman Period. [New York, 1901.] 

PLuTARCH. Discourse on the Nurture of Children; in Barnard’s Jr., XI., 99-100; 
also in Monroe, and in Plutarch’s Morals (Goodwin Ed., I, 1-32). 
QUINTILIAN. Institutes of Oratory, I. Extracts from in Monroe, and in 

Barnard’s Jr., XI, 110-132. [Citations to Bohn Libr. Ed.] 
Tacitus. Works, II. De Oratoribus. 
2 Special Secondary Authorities. 
CLARKE, GrorGE. Education of Children at Rome. [New York, 1896.] 
DaREMBERG, CH. and Sagiio, EpM. Dictionnaire des antiquities Grecques et 
Romaines. [Paris, 1873.] 
*Davipson, THos. Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals. (Gt. Hduc. 
Series.) [New York, 1892.] 
tDavinpson, THos. LHducation of the Greek People, [New York, 1894.] 
tDavipson, THos. History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 
GRASBERGER, LoRENZ. Erziehung und Unterricht im classischen Alterthum. 3 
Vols. [Wiirzburg, 1864, 1875, 1880.] 
Hopuouse, WALTER. Theory and Practice of Ancient Education. [London and 
Oxford, 1885.] 
Lavuriz, 8.8. Pre-Christian Education. [New York, 2d Ed., 1900.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
Smitu, Dr. WM. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, [London, 3d 
Rev. Ed., 1891.] 
STADELMANN, F. Erziehung und Unterricht bei den Griechen und Rémern. 
[Trieste 1891.] 
3 Secondary Authorities having reference to particular periods or phases. 
Hatou, Epwin. Hibbert Lectures for 1888 ; The Influence of Greek Ideas and 
Usages wpon the Christian Church. (London, 1890.] 
LeicuTon, R. F. Wages of Schoolmasters in Ancient Rome; in Hducation, IV 
506-526. [1883-84.] 
jMauarry, J.P. Greek Life and Thought. [London and New York, 1887.] 
¢Manarry, J. P. Greek World under Roman Sway. [London, 7th Ed., 1890.] 
NETTLESHIP, HenRy.. Lectures and Essays. [Oxford, 1895.] 
TAYLOR, HENRY Osporn. Ancient Ideals, I and II. [New York, 1896.] 
4 Secondary Authorities, containing short general chapters. 
BEcKER, W. A. Gallus. {Longmans, London, 8th Ed., 1886] 
Brownine, Oscar. Introduction to Educational Theories. [New York, 1885.] 
Cuurcn, A. J. Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. [London, 1887.] 
Compayrf, G. History of Pedagogy. [{Boston, 1885.] 
Dittes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] (See Klemm, below. ) 
GoLL, H. Kulturbilder aus Hellas und Rom. (Leipzig, 3d Ed., 1880.] 
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GUHL, E. and Konrr, W. Life of the Greeks and Romans. [New York, 1876.] 

Harman, W. N. History of Education. ([Cinti, c. d. 1874.] 

LETOURNEAU, CH. L’évolution de Véducation. [Paris, 1898.] 

Marquann, J. Das Privatleben der Rémer; Vol. VII of Handbuch der Rém- 
ischen Alterthiimer, by Marquand and Mommsen. [Leipzig, 1879.] 

PELLISON, Maurice. Roman Life in Pliny’s Time. [Meadyville, Pa. 8 ore 

Prat, JuL. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 

REGENER, Fr. Skizzen eur Geschichte der Padagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 

SCHILLER, HERMANN. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Leipzig, 2d 
Ed., 1891.] 

Tuomas, E. Roman Life under the Oesars. [New York, 1899.] 

5 General Works, or authorities referring only to minor points. 

ApaMs, Gro. B. Civilization during the Middle Ages. [New York, 1894.] 

Appis, W. Legal Rights of Children; in Rep. U. 8. Com. Hduc., 1896-1897, I, 
615-622. 

Brassineton, W. 8. A History of the Art of Book-binding. [London, 1894.] 

Bury, J.B. A History of the Later Roman Empire, I and II. [London, 1889.] 

Crark, J. Wiis. The Care of Books. [New York, 1901.] 

Dit, SAMUEL. Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. 
[London, 2d Ed., 1899.] 

Draper, JoHN W. Intellectual Development of Europe, I. [New York, 1876.] 

Durvy, Victor. History of Rome and of the Roman People, I. Edited by 
Mahaffy. [Boston, 1883.] 

Fisuer, Gro. P. The Beginnings of Christianity. [New York, 1890; e. d. 1877.] 

Fowirer, W. W. The City State of the Greeks and Romans. [London, 1893.] 

Hatiam, Henry. The Middle Ages, II. [London, Ist Ed., 1818; 1848 Ed., 
usually found; New York, 1887.] 

Hopextn, THomas. The Dynasty of Theodosius. [Clar. Pr., Oxford, 1889.] 

Inne, WM. The History of Rome, IV, [London, 1882.] 

Incr, WM. R. Society in Rome under the Cesars. [London, 1888.] 

Jounston, H. W. Latin Manuscripts. [Chicago, 1897.] 

Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 

Kinestey, CHas. The Roman and the Teuton. [New York and London, 9th 
Ed., 1891.] 

Ktemm, L. R. Chips from a Teacher's Workshop. [Boston, c¢. d, 1887.] 
(Chapter translated from Dittes. ) 

LaNcIANI, R. Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, [Boston, 
6th Ed., 1890.] 

Lecxy, Wo. E. H. History of European M orals, I. [New York, 1876.] 

May, Sir T. E. Democracy in Hurope, 1. [New York, 1891; pref. 1877.] 

Montesquieu, Baron. Consideration on the Causes of the Grandeur and De- 

cadence of the Romans. [New York, 1889; ¢. d. 1882.] 

Sanpys, E. G. History of Classical Scholarship. [Cambridge, 1903.] _ 

TieHE, A, The Development of the Roman Constitution. [New York, 1887.] 

VENERABLE, W. H. Quintilian; in Education, V, 165-173. [1884—85.] 

6 Roman Histories. 

Students in need of purely historical information will find the following general 
histories quite serviceable: 

BotsForp, G. W. A History of Rome, 1 Vol. 

Bury, J. B. Mentioned above. 2 Vols. 

Durvy, V. Mentioned above. 8 Vols, 
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Gipson, Epw. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 6 Vols. 
Inne, WM. Mentioned above, 


7 Suggestions as to Reading. 

_ Of the Sources, certain chapters in Quintilian represent the best in Roman edu- 
cational theory during the early days of the Empire, and are worth consulting. 
Plutarch represents an earlier attitude. Monroe is the best collection of sources, 
though the collection by Fling is quite useful. 

Of the Special Secondary Authorities in group 2, Clarke is a particularly val- 
uable book. The topics treated are well selected and the treatment is well balanced. 
Laurie is an almost equally important reference. The three books by Davidson are 
good, but the treatment is limited to special phases. Hobhouse is a good history of 
practice and contains many citations to authorities. Grasberger is an old standard, 
and a monumental werk. Stadelmann is a good popular sketch. Daremberg & Saglio, 
and Smith contain many excellent pictures and many citations to authorities, as 
well as good descriptive text. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 3, having reference to particular periods 

or phases, Hatch is particularly valuable. The two works by Mahaffy are also quite 
valuable, though written in a more popular style. The three treat of the introduction 
of Greek thought into the Roman world, and the reaction of the Roman world to the 
new ideas. Taylor traces the change in national ideals with the change in character 
of the national life, and is a valuable reference. Nettleship has a good essay on the 
study of Latin grammar at Rome in the first century A. D. 
. Of the Secondary Authorities in group 4, containing only short general chapters, 
Becker, and Guhl & Koner are old standards and contain good articles. Marquand 
and G®éll are old standard German authorities. Letourneau contains a good chapter, 
and will afford good practice in reading French. Dittes, Plath, Regener, and Schiller 
contain short and very general articles, in the main unsatisfactory, but offering good 
material for practice in reading German. Church, Thomas and Pellison are well 
written and contain good chapters, though of a very general nature. The chapters 
in Browning and Compayré are short and unsatisfactory. 

Of the General Works in group 5, Brassington, Clark, Johnston, and Lanciani 
contain chapters or sections referring to books and libraries at Rome. Tighe is val- 
uable only for the political organization. Adams, Bury, Dill, Hodgkin, and Kingsley 
refer to the period of decline, and all are excellent. Dill is a standard work on this 
period. Kingsley presents the spirit of the period rather than the mere facts. Draper 
describes the period of decline in a forceful manner. Hallam is an old standard, 
though now in part superseded by later writers. Fisher pictures the state of morals 


in ancient heathen society. Venerable contains a good short essay on Quintilian. 


Fowler shows the inadequacy of the Roman educational system to meet the changed 
conditions at Rome. : 

The beginning student will probably find Clarke and Laurie the most useful 
references. A good plan would be first to read Clarke entire, which will not take 
long, and then supplement with selections from Laurie, Monroe’s Source Book, or 
Quintilian. For the Period of Decadence, the pages indicated in almost any one of 
the references cited on page 46 will give what is needed, though perhaps Adams, 
Bury, Dill, Draper, or Laurie will be most serviceable. The pages of the Syllabus 
should be consulted for more detailed suggestions as to reading, 


XI EARLY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
‘se (Schmid, IT, pt. 1, 1-83.) 


I THE NEW FORCE IN THE WORLD. (*Davidson, 231-235; Draper, 

I, 256-274; +Fisher, ch. i.) 

1 The contribution of Greece to European civilization. (Adams, 14-19; 
{Davidson, 117-120; May, I, 137-139.) 

2 The work of Rome. (Adams, 20-31.) 

3 The addition of Christianity a new moral force. (Adams, ch. iii; 
Kemp, ch. viii.) 

a The time propitious. 

4 Mingling of the three elements. (fDavidson, ch. ix; Déllinger, ch. 

vil; Hatch, lect. 2; *Kingsley, preface; Moeller. ) 


II GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN SECT. (Allard; Draper, I, 266-283; 
Emerton, ch. ix; *Fisher, 575-580; Gibbon, II, ch. xvi; John, 
45-57 ; Lanciani, ch. i; *Taylor, IT, ch. xxv; Thatcher and Schwill, 
22-24.) 

1 The Roman world-religion. . 

a Christian faith not capable of incorporation. 

b After the deification of the Emperor, Christians punished as dis-. 
loyal citizens. (Crozier, I, 405-412; +Fisher, 46-51; + Hardy, 
sects. vi, vii; Plummer, ch. x; Ramsay, 346-360; Schaff, ai 
36—44. ) 

1) The Trajan-Pliny correspondence. (Fling, 140-142; *Hardy, 
51-65; +Hardy, sect. vi; Jones, 6-10; Monro-Bramhall, 
8-10; Ramsay, 196-225; *Taylor, II, 356-360.) 
2 The Christian sect during the first century. (*Fisher, ch. xvii; 
Fisher, 37-44; Kurtz, I, 61-64; Schaff, I, 432-454. ) 

a The persecutions of Nero. (Renan, 70-90.) 

3 The Christian sect in the days of Marcus Aurelius. (tFisher, 59-68.) 

a His persecutions. (Monro-Bramhall, 10-19.) 

1) Causes for. 

b The early martyrs. 

¢ Attitude of the Christians and Romans toward one another. 
(Jones, 6-18. ) 

4 The Christian sect during the third century. (Kurtz, I, 218-225.) 
50 
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a Persecutions; martyrs. (Kurtz, I, 75-86; Monro-Bramhall, 

20-26. ) ; 
5 The final triumph of Christianity. 

a Edict of toleration [3811] by Gelerius. (Monro-Bramhall, 28-29.) 

b The Decree of Milan [313] by Constantine and Licinius. (Gib- 
bon, II, ch. xx; Monro-Bramhall, 29-30.) 

1) Pagan worship still tolerated. 

e Julian’s edict [362] against Christian teachers. (Mullinger, 8-9.) 

d Theodosius [391] forbade all heathen worship. 

e Alaric sacked Rome [410] and destroyed the pagan shrines. 


III RAPID SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. 
1 Cause of the rapid growth. (Draper, I, 266-283; Gibbon, IT, ch. xv; 
Plummer, ch. ii; Schaff, II, 13-30.) 
2 Christian life, worship, and thought from 300 to 600. (Bury, I, 184— 
196; {Fisher, 110-121; Kurtz, I, 352-390; May, I, 239-251.) 


IV ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH. (Draper, I, 270-275, 284-289 ; 
Emerton, ch. ix; Fischer, 41-54; +Fisher, 51-59; John, 110-125; 
Moeller; Schaff, II, ch. iv.) 

1 Nature of the Church up to 200 A. D. 
2 Development between 200 and 225 A. D. 
a Attitude. 
b Unity of belief an essential. 
e Unity in administration and discipline. (John, ch. vi.) 
3 Adoption of Roman governmental system. (Ramsay, 361-368; Renan, 
121-131.) 
a The result. (Renan, 151-172.) 
4 Next step the formulation of belief, (+Fisher, 129-132; Gibbon, II, 
493-500; Kurtz, I, 316-325; Mitchell; Moeller, I, 378-400.) 
a The Councils of Nicwa [325] and Constantinople [381]. The 
Nicene Creed. (Mitchell, 2-14.) 
b The Arian-Athanasian controversy. (Draper, I, 284-289; Emer- 
ton, 98-100.) 
5 Next step the foundation of a system of education to perpetuate itself. 


V CHRISTIANS AND PAGANS COMPARED. (Adams, ch. iii; Bury, I 
1-24; Lecky, II, ch. iv; Renan, lect. 1; Schaff, II, ch. viii; Schmidt 
bks. 1-2; *Taylor, II, ch. XXV. ) 

1 Ideals of each, with reference to:— 
a Purpose of education. 
b Aim and end of life. Ruling idea. 
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e Classes in society. 
d Applheation of law. 
e Family life. Morality. 
f Control and education of children. 
g Individual subjection to the State. 
h Function of religion. Religious life. 
i Attitude toward foreign nationalities. 
2 The approaching conflict of ideas. (Kingsley.) 
3 Christianity a reaction against the Roman world. (Renan, lect. i; 
Taylor, II, ch. xxv.) 


VI REACTION OF CHRISTIANITY AGAINST PAGAN EDUCATION. 
(Adams, ch. iii; {Davidson, 127-132; Dittes, 86-91; Plath, 87; 
Schmidt, bk. 1; *Taylor, II, 334-376; Williams, ch. ii.) 

1 Elements in the Roman life which led the Christians to reject :— 
a Their educational system. (Smith and Cheetham, article schools.) 
1) The Christian system an evolution. 
2) Nature of the new education. 
a) Where and how taught. 
b) Subject matter of instruction. 

b Classical literature. (Dill, 385-389 ; Guizot, II, lect. 17; *Hallam, 
I, ch. 1, sees. 1-15; ¢Hallam, II, ch. ix, pt. 1; Laurie, 24-27; 
Liscomb; Mullinger, 5-11; Plath, 33-44; Sandys, 219-224, 
233-235; Smith and Cheetham, article schools; +Taylor, 107- 
122; West, 11-18.) 

1) Why rejected by many. 
2) Total rejection not possible, as pagan literature represented 
the only means of culture. (tTayler, 107-122.) ~ 
3) Attitude of :— 
a) Tertullian [e. 150-c. 230]. 
b) St. Jerome [b. 3409-d. 420]. 
c) St. Basil. [Bishop of Cesarea, b. 329-d. 379.] 
d) St. Augustine [Bishop of Hippo, b. 354—d. 430] 
e) Cassiodorus [d. 569]. 
4) Preservation of the classical literature in the monasteries. 
(See p. 63,77.) 
¢ Worldly life. (*Fisher, ch. vi.) 
1) Why rejected. 
2) How this spirit expressed itself. (Draper, I, 424.438 ; 
tFisher, 110-115.) 
2 The backward swing of the pendulum. 
a How far due to:— 
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1) The Christianity of the time. 
2) The barbaric inroads. 
3) Other causes. 
b Ignorance during the period. (Compayré, 67-70; {Davidson, 
127-182; {Fisher, 110, 160-161; Hallam, II, ch. ix; John- 
ston, sec. 42; Laurie, 52-53; Liscomb; Mullinger, 34-38; 
Schaff, IV, 583-604; Symonds, 58-68. ) 
e Literature of the period. (Guizot, II, lects. Xvli-xvill; Lecky, 
IT, 235-243.) 
d Society in the seventh century. (Bury, II, 387-398.) 


VII NATURE OF EARLY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. (Barnard’s Jr., 
XXIX, 515-524; Compayré, 61-71; {Davidson, 121-132; Drane, 
I, ch. i; Ellis; Kemp, chs. viii, ix; Laurie, 7-32; Magevney; 
Plath, §7; Regener, 22-25; Williams, ch. il.) 
1 Nature and object of instruction in the Apostolic Age [1-100 A. D.]. 
2 Founding of the catechetical schools [c. 180 A. D.]. (Moeller, I, 254— 
255, 471-473; Smith and Cheetham, arts., catechumens, Catechet- 
ical Schools of Alexandria, and Schools. ) 
a Object of and teaching. ({Davidson, 121-126.) 
b The school at Alexandria. 
1) Why the instruction was broader there. (*Kingsley, 
preface. ) 
2) Rank of the school. 
¢ Episcopal schools a development of the catechetical. 
3 Growing need of a system of education to replace the Romano-Hellenie 
schools. 
a Gradual decline of the Romano-Hellenie schools. (tLaurie, 7-15, 
18-27; Smith and Cheetham, art. Schools.) 
b The Church [e. 400] finally gained complete control over educa- 
tion. (*Laurie, 389-411.) 
1) Schools during the first four centuries. (Dill, 406-410.) 
2) New subjects added in the fifth century. 
a) The school of the grammaticus entirely superseded. 
4 Clement of Alexandria [d. 220] (Clement, Ante-Nicene Inbrary, IV). 
a ‘On the Work of an Instructor”? (bk, pp/113-185), 
b His ‘‘View of Christian Life’? (pp. 313-331). 
® St. Jerome on the education of girls. (Barnard’s Jr., V, 598-598; 


Ernesti, pt. 1; Rep. U. 8. Com. Edue., Misc. Pubs., 1867, pp. 
376.) 


a Care during infancy. 
b Subject matter and methods of instruction. 
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e Care of the body. Food. Amusements. 
d Grandeur of an ascetic life. 
6 St. Augustine on education. (Ernesti, pt. 2; Plath, 39-44; St. 
Augustine. ) 


VIll THE BEGINNINGS OF MONASTIC EDUCATION. (Cutts, 1-6; 
tFisher, 110-116; Gibbon, III, ch. xxxvii; Guizot, IT, lects. xiv, 
xv; Kemp, ch. x; Kurtz, I, 248-256; Mullinger, 24-34; Schaff, ITI, 
ch. iv.) 
1 Results which followed the supremacy of Christianity. 
2 Sources of monasticism. (Draper, I, 424438; +Fisher, 111-114; 
tKingsley; Moeller, I, 355-364; Montalambert, I, bk. 2; Schaff, 
Iit, 148-198; I. G. Smith, pt. 1, chs. iiii; +Taylor, 136-155; 
Wishart, ch. i; Woodhouse, 37-52.) 
a Athanasius’ life of St. Anthony. 
b The anchorites; cloister life in the East. : 
e St. Basil, Bishop of Cesaria, formed the Basilian order [370]. 
1) His rule. (Woodhouse, 53-56.) 
3 Monasticism in the West. (+Fisher, 114-116; Milman, I, bk. 3, ch. 
vi, II, bk. 4, ch. v; Moeller, I, 364-377; Montalambert, I, 265- 
274; Mullinger, 24-34; Schaff, III, 200-231; Smith, pt. 1, chs. 
iv-v; ¢Taylor, 155-197; Thatcher and Schwill, 318-326; Trench, 
lect. viii; Wishart, ch. ii; Woodhouse, 57-66.) 
a St. Martin founded the first monasteries in Gaul. 
1) At Ligugé [Poitiers, 361]. 
2) At Tours [372]. 
b Cassian founded the monastery of St. Victor, at Marseilles [404]. 
1) His rule the culmination of anti-Hellenie feeling. (+Laurie, 
29-32; Mullinger, 24-30.) 
2) Provision for monastic schools. 
a) Nature of. 
b) For whom intended. 
3) His discipline introduced into Gaul [e. 415]. 
e Lérins (off Cannes) founded [405] by Honoratus. 
d Rapid extension along the valleys of the Loire and the Rhone. 
4 Further work of the monks in preserving learning and extending educa- 
tion. (See Syllabus, pp. 62-63.) 
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fFisHer, Gro. P. History of the Christian Church. [N. Y., 1891; ¢. d. 1887.] 
Gippon, Epwarp. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited by Dr. 
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and New York, 1892.] 
PLUMMER, ALFRED. The Church of the Early Fathers. [London and New 
York, n. d.] 
Ramsey W. M. The Church in the Roman Empire before 170 A. D. [New 
York 1893.] ; - 
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1873.] . 
jKinestey, CHAas. The Hermits. [London, lst Ed., 1868.] 
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Moetter, Wm. History of the Christian Church, I. [London and New York, 
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MOoNTALAMBERT, Count bE. The Monks of the West, I. [Edinburgh and Lon- 

; don, 1861-1879. Boston, 2d Ed., used in making citations; 1860, pref.] 

Scnarr, Puirip. History of ‘the Christian Church. [New York, 5th Ed., 1891.] 

Situ, 1.G. Rise of Christian Monasticism. [London, 1892.] 

7TayLor, HENRY OsBorn. Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. [N. Y., 1901.] 

THATCHER, O. J. and Scuwitt, I’. Hurope in the Middle Ages. [N. Y., 1898.] 

Trencu, R. C. Medieval Church History. [London, 1886 (1877 Ed.) ] 

WisHaArtT, A. W. Short History of Monks and Monasticism. [Trenton, N. J., 

1900.] 

Woopnouse, Rev. F. C. Monasticism. [London, 1896.] 
6 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, the collections by Fling, Jones, Mitchell, and Munro & Brumhall 
are well selected and valuable. St. Jerome and Clement give a good idea of the 
poverty of early Christian education. Parts of St. Augustine’s Confessions are very 
interesting. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 2, the most valuable are probably Dill, 
*Hallam, Lecky, Mullinger, and Schaff. *Hallam has long been a standard, and, 
though his conclusions have been vigorously assailed, his treatment in the main is 
still good. Mullinger is an excellent book. Dill gives a good description of later 
Roman life, the chapter on education and culture in the fifth century being very 
good. Schaff is a monumental work, and should be consulted whenever details and 
thorough treatment are desired. Schmid is good for students who read German. 
The article by Magevney gives the impression that education was far more general 
than other authorities would lead us to believe. Smith & Cheetham contains good 
short articles. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 3, Adams is one of the best. The treat- 
ment of each topic is concise and good. Bury is a standard history. It is scholarly, 
fair, and interesting. Draper is a strong and vigorous work, but underestimates the 
value of the work of the Early Church. Kingsley, in his preface, gives a good state- 
ment of the forces in conflict at Alexandria and throughout the Roman world. 
Renan is a careful treatment of the influence of Roman ideas on the organization of 
the Church, and of Christianity as a reaction against the Roman world. *Taylor is 
very valuable as a description of paganism and Christianity in conflict, and {Taylor 
is likewise valuable on the Christian rejection of pagan learning. 

Of the Secondary Authorities under group 4, Fisher, Hatch, John, and Moeller 
are perhaps the most valuable. Fisher is a standard historian of the Church, His 
histories are concise, written in an attractive style, and free from partisanship. 
John (Kaye) is a very good and concise description of the growth and organization 
of the early Church. Kurtz and Moeller are translations of standard German works. 
Allard is a valuable condensation of the author’s five-volume history of the persecu- 
tions. Gibbon is a model of exhaustive scholarship, though usually criticised by 
Church historians for his bias against early Christianity. Plummer describes the 
growth and spread of Christianity, and criticises the five reasons for this as ad- 
vanced by Gibbon. *Hardy is very good on the persecutions. {+Hardy’s introduction 
in English (correspondence in Latin) is also good. Hatch is a standard work and 
worth consulting on the mingling of old world thought and the new ideals, Emerton 
is very good for purely historical data. = j : 

Of the Secondary Authorities under group 5, regarding the early history of 
Monasticism, Montalambert is the most exhaustive work. It is an eloquent history, 
strongly Catholic in sympathy, but characterized by fairness and good judgment. 
Smith and Wishart are concise histories, and for that reason much more serviceable 
to the general reader. Wishart is a popular account, based on secondary authorities, 
but is one of the best for general use. The chapter in Trench is very good. Cutts 
is an old, standard, popular account of Middle Age scenes. Milman is an old work, 
put still valuable for its good descriptions and because of its catholic breadth of 
view. The pages in {Taylor contain 5 pee a well written account. Thatcher & 

ill i 1 for purely historical information. t 
Oe ths leaning seudetit ‘vill probably be able to obtain the best general view of 
the period by reading the citations in Adams, Fisher, Taylor, ¢Taylor, Kemp or 
Williams, and Wishart. St. Jerome should be read as one of the sources. The pages 


of the Syllabus should be consulted for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 
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XII THE BARBARIC INVASIONS: FORMATION OF 
THE NATIONS: CHRISTIANIZING THE BAR- 
BARIANS: PRESERVING LEARNING. 


I FROM OFFENSIVE TO DEFENSIVE. (Church, 1-14; Duruy, 1-16; 
Emerton, chs. i-ii; Thomas, ch. xiii.) 
l The Belge, Aquitani, and Celts [Gauls] of Cesar’s time. 
a Life and manners of the early Germans. (Henderson, ch. i; 
Howland; Klemm, ch. ix, pt. 2; Jones, 19-37; Tacitus.) 
b Gradual consolidation of these tribes. 
¢ The Rhine and the Danube become the boundaries of the Empire. 
d The change from offensive to defensive. The pressure from 
behind. 
1) The year 166 A. D. a turning-point in the fortunes of the 
Empire. 
2 Successive invasions from the North and East. 

The Goths invaded the Eastern Empire [166-378]; the Visigoths under Alaric 
invaded Italy and Spain [395-414]; and the Ostrogoths moved into Italy [490- 
493]. Church chs. i, ii; Emerton, ch. iii; *Hodgkin, iii-v; +Hodgkin.] 

The Vandals and Sueves left the mouth of the Danube [378], moved West and 
South, crossed into Spain [409] and into Africa [429]: 

The Burgundians reached the Rhine frontier [e. 290], and settled near the present 
city of Worms [413]. (Church, chs. i, ii; Emerton, 39-40.) 

The Huns appeared on the Volga [375], and under the leadership of Attila 
ravaged Gaul and Italy [449-454], and then returned to the Danube. (Church, 
ch. i; Emerton, ch. vi; “Hodgkin, 80-86, lect. vi.) 

The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes settled in Kent [443-449], in Sussex [477], and in 
Wessex [485]. (Abdy, lects, viii, xi; Church, chs, iv, ix.) 

The Northmen began their attacks on the English coast [787], overran North- 
umbria, and plundered and burned the churches and monasteries [866]. 

Peace of Wedmore [878]. (See map, p. 68.) 

The Franks, a great nation living along the lower Rhine [475], extended their 
power to the West and South [486-530]. Adams, ch. vii 3 Church, ch. ii; 
Emerton, chs. vii, x.) 

The Saracen migrations, or conquests [632-732]. (Draper, I, 327-348; Emerton, 
122-129; Stillé, ch. iv; Trench, lect. iv.) 


II THE DANGER TO CIVILIZATION. (Adams, 104-106.) 
1 Why all civilization was not destroyed. 
a Relative danger from the different invading tribes. 
2 Necessity of building up a new foundation for a future civilization. 
a The consolidating force. 
3 Why the lamps of learning almost went out. 
60 
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III CHARACTER OF THE INVADERS; WHAT THEY BROUGHT. 
(Adams, ch. v; Guizot, II, lect. vii; *Hodgkin, 55-72; Montalam- 
bert, I, 487-449; Stillé, chs. ii; Tacitus.) 

1 Their form of government. 

a Where sovereignty rested. 

b Nobility: of whom composed. The king. 

e Classes in the tribe, or nation. 

d Military clientship. 
2 Their law system. (Emerton, ch. viii; Henderson, 176-189; Ozanam, 

123-173.) 
a German law: Salic law: Ripuarian law. 
1) The life of the people as shown in these laws. 

b How developed and administered. 
3 Their personal qualities. 
4 Their mode of life. 

a Effect of on the decaying civilization of the Roman Empire. 


IV THE IMPRESS OF ROME UPON THEM. (Abdy, 1-15; Adams, 20-38 ; 
Bryce, 15-31; Church, 53-61; Ozanam, 325-407.) 
1 The past work of Rome in unifying the life of the provinces. Effect 
in :— 
a Perpetuating Roman institutions. 
b Paving the way for the Church. 
2 The influence of Roman law and order. Guizot, II, lect. xi; Taylor, 
56-66. ) 
a Theodosian and Justinian codes. 
b Military organization. 
e The idea of a central power. 
d The idea of corporate municipal life. 
3 The influence of Romano-Hellenic learning and culture. 
4 The superior Roman civilization everywhere met with. 
a The Latin language. (Church, 55-61.) 


V THE IMPRESS OF CHRISTIANITY UPON THEM. (Allen, ch. x; 
Church, 45-53; Dittes, 82-86; Fisher, 96-97, 114-152, 160-161; 
Gibbon, ITI, ch. xxxvii, 687-695; Kingsley, lects. viii-ix; Mait- 
land; May, I, 239-251; Stillé, 53-69.) 
1 Barbarians encounter an organization stronger than force and greater 
than kings, which they must :— 
a Accept and make terms with, or 
b Absolutely destroy. 
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2 Character of the services rendered by the bishops, priests, and monks. 
(Allen, 204-226; Draper, I, 437-439; Gibbon, ITI, ch. xxxvii, 687— 
692, 709-711; Kingsley, lect. ix; Lecky, II, 243-248; Magevney, 
1-24; Montalambert, I, 487-455, 497-541, 660-679; Trench, lects. 
ili, v.) 

a Work of Ulphilas [¢. 313-383] and others among the Goths of 
southern Russia. (Hodgkin, 77-78; Moeller, II, 31-33.) 
b Others strove to convert kings and tribes. Barbarian Europe 
slowly Christianized. (Fisher, 96-97, 144-152; Milman, I, 
bk. 3, ch. ii, II, bk. 4, chs. iii, v; Moeller, II, 30-49, 94-98, 
136-154; Schaff, IV, ch. ii; Trench, lects. iii, v.) 
1) Dates of some conversions. 
440 St. Patrick converted the Irish. 
496 Clovis, King of the Franks, became a Christian. 
587 Reccared, King of the Goths of Spain. 
597 Ethelbert, King of Kent. 
626 Edwin, King of Northumbria. 
635 The English of Wessex. 
681 The South Saxons. 
878 Guthrum, the Dane, by the Peace of Wedmore. 
912 Rollo, Duke of the Normans. 
967 Boleslav II, King of the Bohemians. 
972 The Hungarians. 
2) The moral force of monastic life. (Allen, ch. viii.) 
3 Foundation of missions kept pace with the fortunes of war. 
a By 614 there were 112 bishoprics in Frankland alone. 
b The Church soon became a great temporal power. ; 

4 Effect of this period of conquest on the Church itself. (Church, 51- 
53; Compayré, 67-70; Fisher, 97, 144, 156, 160-161; Mullinger, 
34-38. ) 

a State of learning, culture, and morality during this period. 
b Social and religious life in the 7th Century. (Bury, II, 387-398.) 


VI THE PRESERVATION OF LEARNING DURING THE PERIOD. 
1 The order of Cassian, and his rule. (Syllabus, p. 54.) 
2 St. Benedict founded the first Benedictine monastery at Monte Cassino 
[529]. (Montalambert, I, bk. iv; Mullinger, 41-47; Thatcher 
and Schwill, 326-335; Wishart, ch. iii; Woodhouse, 71-84.) 
a Justinian closed the School of Athens the same year. 
b The rule of St. Benedict. (Azarias, 10-28; Barnard’s J je OS! BYE: 
925-544; Cutts, 6-17; Drane, I, ch. i; Henderson, 274-314 ; 
Hunt, ch. x; Jones, 94-99; Maitland; Putnam, I, 122-133; 
Schaff, IIT, 220-225; Smith, pt. 1, ch. vi; Woodhouse, 76-80.) 
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1) His order in part a reaction. 

b The future particularly indebted to this order for three rules:— 

1) Imposing the duty of instructing novices. 

2) Imposing the duty of transcribing manuscripts. 

3) Provision for daily reading and study. : 

¢ Rapid spread of the order, carrying instruction over Europe and 
preserving learning during the Dark Ages. (Azarias, 3-36; 
Smith, pt. 1, ch. vii; Woodhouse, ch. iil. ) 

1) Work of the order in preserving learning. (Azarias, 3-36; 
*Clark, 9-22; +Clark, 144-148; Gairdner, 58-63; Gas- 
quet, ch. ii; *Hallam, II, ch. i, sees. 1-15; Hallam, IT, 
ch. ix, pt. 1; Hodgetts, 92-108; J ohnston, sec. 43; 
“Lacroix, 423-442; ;Lacroix, 299-338; Lanciani, 200- 
205; Lecky, II, 212-221; Magevney, 1-24; Maitland; 
Putnam, I, 16-145; Sandys, 998-605 ; Wishart, ch. ix.) 

2) Searcity of books during the early Middle Ages. (Clark; 
Gasquet, ch. i; fHallam, II, ch. ix. pt. 1; Lanciani, 200- 
205; Maitland; Putnam, I, 133-145; Schaff, IV, 601- 
608; Symonds, 58-68.) 


A MONK IN A SCRIPTORIUM. 
(From a MS. of Metrical Relations of Miracles of the 


A MEDIAVAL WRITER. 


Virgin Mary, now in the library of 
the city of Soissons, France.) 

The monk is reading, seated before a bookcase, 
on a screw. Upon this table is an inkstand, and belo 


has receptacles for books and paper or parchment. In the walls of the room are cupboards 
for books, a few of which can be seen. 


the table of which moves up and down 
w it apparently an inkbottle. The table 


(From a M§., No. 6985, in the National I, 
The scribe is seat 
which he is writing, 


ibrary in Paris.) . 
ed in a chair with a writing desk attached. 


In his hand is a pen, with 
and a knife for erasing. The table before h 


im is covered with books. 
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VII MONASTIC AND EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS. (Azarias, 3-386; Denk; 
Dittes, 91-95; Guizot, II, lect. xvi; Kemp, ch. x; Plath, § 8; Put- 
nam, I, 106-122; Regener, 31-35; Schiller, 35-60; Ziegler, 20-23.) 
1 Origin of each. (Syllabus, pp. 53-54.) 
2 Where established. 
3 Nature of education provided. 
a Its extent. 
b For whom intended. 
4 Value of these schools before Charlemagne. (Allen, 249-261.) 


VIII REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. 
Henderson, E. F. Select Historical Documents of the Middle Ages. [London, 
1892.] 
Howranp, A. C. The Early Germans; in Trans. and Reps. Sources Eu, Hist., 
VI, No, 3. [Phila., 1899.] 
JONES, GUERNSEY. Civilization in the Middle Ages. [Lincoln, Nebr., 1899.] 
Tacitus. Agricola and Germanic; Works, Vol. IL. 
2 Secondary Authorities relating to inter-mingling of barbarism, Christianity, and 
Roman civilization. 
Appy, J.T. Lectures on Feudalism. [uondon, 1890.] 
ADAMS, GEO. B. Civilization during the Middle Ages. [New York, 1894.] 
Bryce, Jas. Holy Roman Empire. [London, 1889.] 
Bury, J. B. History of the Later Roman Empire, II. [London, 1899.] 
Cuurcu, R.W. The Beginnings of the Middle Ages. [New York, 1892; ¢. d. 1877.] 
Ditres, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 
Durvy, Victor. | History of the Middle Ages. [New York, 1891.] 
Emerton, E. Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. [Boston, 1883.] 
Guizor, F, History of Civilization in Europe. [New York, 1888.] 
*Hopekin, THos. The Dynasty of Theodosius. [Oxford, 1889.] 
tHopeKin, THos. heodoric the Goth. [New York, 1896.] 
Ktemm, L, R. Chips from a Teacher's Workshop. [Boston, e, d. 1887.] 
OzanaM, A. F. Les Germains avant le Christianisme. [Paris, 1872.] 
STILLf, CHas. J. Studies in Medieval History, [Phila., 1883.] 
THomas, EmMire. Roman Life under the Cesars. [New York, 1899.] 
3 Secondary Authorities relating in particular to the Christianizing of the bar- 
barians and the work of the monks among them, 
Drarer, JouN W. Intellectual Development of Europe, I. [New York, ec. d. 1876.] 
Fisuer, Gro. P. History of the Christian Church. [New York, ec. d. 1887.] 
GipBon, Epw. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited by Dr. Wm. 
Smith. [New York, 6 Vols., 1880.] 
KINGSLEY, CHAS. The Roman and Teuton, [N. Y. and London, 9th Ed., 1891.] 
May, Sir Tuos. EB. Democracy in Europe, I. [New York, 1891; pref. 1877.] 
Mitman, Henry Harr. History of Latin Christianity. (London, 1855.] 
MoetrEr, Witnerm, A istory of the Christian Church, I. 
York, 1892.] 
MONTALAMBERT, CouNnT DE. Monks of the West, I. 
1861-1879. Boston, 2d Ed., 


[London and New 


[Edinburgh and London, 
used in making citations; 1860. pref. ] 
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Taytor, HeNry Osporn, Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. [N. Y.,1901.] 
Trencu, R. C. Lectwres on Medieval Church History. [London, 2d Ed., 1886.] 


4 Secondary Authorities relating to the preservation of learning by the monastic 


orders. 

ALLEN, J. H. Christian History: First Period. [Boston, 3d Hd., 1889.] 

AZARIAS, BRorHER. Hssays Educational. [Chicago, 1896.] 

Barnarp, Henry. Early Christian Education (Drane) ; in Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 

525-544, : 

*CLARK, J. W. Libraries in the Medieval and Renaissance Periods. [Cam- 
bridge, 1894.] 

TCLARK, J. W. The Care of Books. [New York, 1901.] 

Currs, Rev. Epw. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. [London, 
1873.] 

Denk, V. M. O. Geschichte des Gallo-Frénkischen Unterrichts- und Bildungs- 
wesens vom den iiltesten Zeiten bis auf Karl den Grossen. [Mainz, 1892.] 

Dittes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 

Drang, Aucusta T. Christian Schools and Scholars, I. [London, 1881.] 
“HALLAM, Henry. Literature of Burope,I. [4th Rev. Ed., 1853; New York, 1887.] 
HALLAM, Henry. Europe in the Middle Ages, II. [London, Ist Ed., 1818; 

1848 Ed., usually found; New York, 1887.] 

JOHNSTON, HaroLD. Latin Manuscripts. [Chicago, 1897.] 

KAUFMANN, GEorG H. Rhetoren und Klosterschulen, oder heidnische und 
Christliche Cultur in Gallien waihrend des 5. und 6. Jahrh. In His- 
torisches Taschendbuch, Jahrg. 40, pp. 1-94, [Leipzig, 1869.] 

Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 

“Lacrorx, Pau... The Arts of the Middle Ages and of the Period of the 
Renaissance. [London, 1870.] 

jLacrorx, Paut. Military and Religious Life in the Middle Ages and at the 
time of the Renaissance. [London, 1874.] 

LANCIANI, R. Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. [Boston, 6th 
Ed., 1890.] 

Lecky, W. E.H. History of European M orals, II. [New York, 1876.] 

Maceyney, REV. E. Christian Education in the Dark A ges. Ped. Truth. Libr., 
No. 2. [Cath. Libr. Assoc., N. Y., 1898.] Also in Am. Cath. Q. Rev., Oct., 
1898. 

MaIrLanp, Rey. 8. R. The Dark Ages. [London, 1844; 3d Ed., 1889.] 

MutuinerrR, J. B. The Schools of Charles the Great. [London, 1877.] 

PLaTH, JuL. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pidagogik. (Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
PuTNaM, Geo. H. Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages, I. [New 

York and London, 1896.] 

REGENER, FR, Skiegen zur Geschichte der Pddagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 

Sanpys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 

ScnaFr, Prine. History of the Christian Church, IV. [N. Y., 5th Ed., 1891.] 
ScHILLER, HERMANN. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Padagogik. [Leipzig, 2d 

Ed., 1891.] 

Smirn, I. Gregory. Rise of Christian Monasticism. [London, 1892.] 

THATCHER, O. J., and ScHwit1, F. Hurope in the Middle Ages. [N. Y,, 1898.] 
WisHart, A. W. Short H istory of Monks and Monasticism. [Trenton, N. J., 

1900.] 
Woopnousr, Rev. F. ©. Monasticism. [London, 1896.] 
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ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Pédagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 
5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

While the number of references is large, most of the works cited contain but a 
short chapter or a few pages bearing on this section of the Syllabus. Of the Sources, 
Henderson should be consulted for the rule of St. Benedict. Jones and Howland 
relate to the early Germans, and are based on Tacitus. 

___ Of the Secondary Authorities in group 2, the most useful to the general student 
will be Adams for what the German added, Bryce for the attitude of the Germans 
toward the dying empire, Church for the influences acting on the barbarians, Taylor, 
Thomas, or Emerton for the influence of Roman law and order, and Abdy for sur- 
vivals of Rome in Europe. Stillé has a good chapter on the invaders. Bury contains 
a picture of society in the seventh century. Guizot touches on nearly all of the 
above mentioned points. The two works by Hodgkin are excellent digests of parts 
of the author’s great work on Italy and her Inwaders, but, while these are short and 
very readable, they are, nevertheless, longer and more specialized than the general 
student will need. The same may be said of Ozanam, which is a detailed description 
of the early Germans. 

Of the Secondary Authorities of group 3, almost all contain good short chapters. 
Kingsley gives a very good description of the daily life of a frontier monk. Mon- 
talambert is longer and more detailed than the others, but of no more value to the 
general student. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 4, Cutts, Drane, the two works by 
Lacroix, Lanciani and Wishart are good on the work of the Benedictines. Azarias 
covers the entire Middle Age period, and would best be left until a later section. 
7Clark and Putnam are standard works on the history of book-making, the former 
being beautifully illustrated. *Clark is a very readable and valuable general lecture 
on medieval libraries. Magevney is a good brief statement, from a Catholic point 
of view, of the condition of learning during the Middle Ages. Maitland is a large 
work, written by an English church librarian at Canterbury, the purpose of which 
is to show that the Dark Ages were not nearly so dark as is commonly supposed. 

The beginning student should read with a view to obtaining a clear idea of the 
nature of the invasions, the beginnings of the process of the assimilation of the 
invaders, and the preservation of such learning as remained until the world was 
ready to use it. 


XIII ENGLAND AND IRELAND DURING THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGEs. 


I THE EARLY IRISH AND SCOTTISH SCHOOLS. (Drane, I, ch. ii; 
Edgar, 8-17; Fisher, 96-97; Healy; Laurie, 32-36; Lawless, 42- 
49; Montalambert, I, bk. viii, chs. ii, iii; Newman, I, 116-129; 

Sandys, 438-442; West, 28-31.) 
1 Christian civilization and 
monastic life intro- 


ANCIENT IRELAND = — 


duced into Ireland [e. a a Ga 
Ancient Schools 
425 A. D.], probably Principal Schools © 


. : Other Schools 
via Marseilles. sregohies 


a St. Patrick preached 
Christianity to the 
Irish [440.] 

b Monasteries soon  be- 
came numerous. 
(Skene, II, 62- 
Sie) 

2 Famous monastie schcols of 
the 6th and 7th cen- 
turies. (Healy.) 

a Ireland at this time the 
center of learning 
of the western 
world. (Skene, 


TT, cht. x.) == = 
b Schools destroyed by ———————— 
the Danes. (See (After a Map in Healy.) 


Syllabus, p. 60.) 
3 St. Columba went to Scotland [565] to establish Christianity. 
a His life and work. (Healy, ch. xiii; Skene, II, ch. ili.) 
b Iona founded. 
4 Harly Bardiec schools of Ireland and Scotland. Beginnings of national 
literature and education. (Edgar, 23-32, 279-286. Healy.) 


II CHRISTIANITY AND LEARNING IN ENGLAND. *Church, 120- 
131; Drane, I, ch. iii; Edgar, 17-19; ‘Fisher, 146-149; Hazlitt, 
I, 177-238; Healy; Laurie, 35-39 ; Mullinger, 49-51, 61-67 ; New- 
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man, I, 116-129; Sandys, 438-442, 448-454; Schaff, IV, 19-76; 
West, 29-39.) 

1 St. Augustine, Apostle of the English, landed in Kent [597 A. D.]. 

a Rapid spread of Christianity in England. 

b Oswald sent [635] to Iona for monks. 

e Monasteries and churches multiply. (Hunt, ch. x.) 

d Wearmouth, Yarrow, and Lindisfarne founded. 

1) Their libraries. (*Church, 157-161; Plummer, I, pp. ix— 
XXXVI.) 

e Bede a life-long student at Wearmouth and Yarrow. (Bede; Gard- 
ner, ch. 1; Hod- 
getts, lect. 3; 
P lummer, if pp. i ; é Dice 
ix-xxxvi; San- | A Ricvanrnnak oho Caeene 
dys, 451-453.) | f 

1) His position in PU 
the history 
of culture. 

2) His Historia 
Ecclesiasti- 
ca = gentis 
Anglorum 
[731]. 

2 Bede’s friend, Egbert, 
founded the cathe- 
dral school at York 
[732]. 

a Its great library. 
(Mullinger, 61- 
OTs, West, 31 
37.) 

b The grammar school 
school at York 
[700-1902]. (Leach. ) 

¢ Aleuin [735-804], a pupil in the school, and afterwards master. 
(Monnier, pt. 1, ch. i.) 

1) What he studied. 


2) His fame as a teacher. (See Syllabus, pp. 73-75. ) 
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III EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS OF KING ALFRED. [871-901.] Asser’s 
Life; Drane, I, ch. vil; Gairdner, 30-48; Green, 50-52; Harrison ; 
Hazlitt, I, 177-238: Histories of England; Hunt, ch. xiv; Laurie, 
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52-53; Milman, II, bk. 5, ch. x; Montmorency, 1-10; Morley, II, 
ch. xii; Pearson, ch. xi; Sandys, 481-482; Schaff, IV, 618-620; 
Thorpe, ch. vi; Timbs, 1-8.) 
1 Social conditions in England at the time of Alfred the Great. 
(Bowker, see table of contents; *Church, 166-177 ; Giles, ch. v.) 
The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes settled in Kent [443-449], in Sussex [477], and in 
Wessex [485]. (Abdy, lects. viii, xi; jChurch, chs. iv, ix.) 
The Northmen began their attacks on the English coast [787], overran North- 
umbria, and plundered and burned the churches and monasteries [866]. 


Peace of Wedmore [878]. (See map, p. 68.) 
2 The work of King Alfred. (Bowker, ch. vi; *Church, 215-224.) 

a In collecting the laws and administering justice. Abdy, ch. ix; 
Besant, ch. v; Conybeare, ch. xii.) 

b In founding monasteries and schools. (Gairdner, 58-63.) 

¢ In encouraging learning throughout his realm. (Abdy, ch. xiii; 
Besant, ch. vi; Bowker, chs. ii, v; Conybeare, ch. ix; Magevy- 
ney, 34-40.) 

d In translating books into English. (Besant, ch. vii; Conybeare, 
ch. x; Harrison.) 


IV REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. 
AssEr. Annals of the Reign of Alfred the Great ; in Siz Old English Chronicles, 
edited by J. A. Giles. [London, 1891.] 
BEDE, VENERABLE. Jcclesiastical H istory. 
2 Secondary Authorities of first importance, 
Aspy, J.T. Lectures on Feudalism. [London, 1890.] 
Besant, W. The Story of King Alfred. [New York, 1901.] 
Bowker, ALFRED. Alfred the Great. [Edinburgh, 1899.] 
ConyBEarr, Epw. Alfred in the Chronicles. [London, 1900.] 
Drang, Augusta T. Christian Schools and Scholars, I. [London, 1881. | 
GarrpNeR, JAs. Early Chronicles of Europe; England. [London, 1879.] 
Harrison, Fr. The Writings of King Alfred. [New York, 1901.] 
Hazuirt, W. Carew. Warton’s History of English Poetry, from the Twelfth to 
to the Close of the Sixteenth Century, I. [London, 1871.] 
Heaty, J. Treland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars. [Dublin, 1890.] 
Hunt, Wi11amM. The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman 
Conquest. [London and New York, 1899.] 
Leacu, A. F. Our Oldest School; in Fortnightly Review, LII, 638-650. [1902.] 
Mortey, Henry. Lnglish Writers, II. [London, 1888.] 
PLummer, C. Venerabilis Baedae Opera Historica, I, Introd. [Oxford, 1896.] 
SKENE, W. EF. Celtic Scotland, II. (Edinburgh, 1877.] 
THorps, B., transl. Dr. R. Paull’s Life of Alfred the Great. 
3 Less Important Secondary Authorities and General Works. 
*CuurcH. A. J. The Story of Barly Britain, [New York, 1890.] 
TCHuRcH, R. W. The Beginnings of the Middle Ages. [N. Y., 1892; ¢. d. 1877.] 
Epe@ar, Jonny. History of Early Scottish Education, [Edinburgh, 1893.] 
Gitzs, REV. Dr. Memorials of King Alfred. [London, 1863.] 


[London, 1893.] 
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GREEN, J. R. A Shorter History of the English People. [New York and Lon- 
don, 1898.] 

Hopeerts, J. F. The English in the Middle Ages. [London, 1885.] 

Laurin, $8.8. Rise and Constitution of the Early Universities. [N. Y., 1887.] 

LAwiess, Eminy. he Story of Ireland. [New York, 1891.] 

Macryney, Rev. E. Christian Education in Dark Ages. Ped. Truth Libr., 

No. 2. [Cath. Libr. Assoc., N. Y., 1898.] Also in Am. Cath. Q. Rev., Oct., 
1898. - 

Mirman, Henry H. History of Latin Christianity, Il. [London, 1855.] 

Monnier, M. F. Alcuin et Charlemagne. ([Paris, 1818; 2d Ed., 1863.] 

Montmorency, J. E. G. DE. State Intervention in English Education from the 

Earliest Times to 1833. [Cambridge, 1902. | 

Newman, Joun Henry. Historical Sketches, I. [London, 1872.] 

Pearson, C. H. The Harly and Middle Ages of England. [London, 1861.] 

Sanpys, J. E, History of Classical Scholarship, 1. [Cambridge, 1903.] 

Scuarr, Pump. History of the Christian Church, IV. [N. Y., 5th Ed., in 

7 Vols., 1891.] 

Timps, JoHN. School Days of Eminent Men. [London, n. d.] 

West, A. F. Alcwin, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. [New York, 1892.] 
4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the two Sources cited, Asser is interesting as a picture, by a contemporary, 
of the time of King Alfred, but for the purposes of this chapter is less valuable than 
a number of the Secondary Authorities. Bede is quite valuable, and contains inter- 
esting references to the condition of learning of the time. 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities in group 2, Besant, Conybeare, Harrison, 
and Thorpe are particularly good on the work of King Alfred. Besant is an excellent 
condensed statement, and will be one of the general student’s best references. Cony- 
beare contains excellent chapters, based on a study of the sources. Harrison is an 
interesting and scholarly sketch, and has particular reference to Alfred as the father 
of English literature. Thorpe is an English translation of a German work, and 
contains a good chapter on Alfred as the instructor of his people. Abdy, Bowker, 


Hunt, and Morley contain fair chapters on the same topic. Healy is a large and 


able work on the early schools and scholars of Ireland, and should be consulted by 
anyone looking for extensive and detailed information on the subject. Skene con- 
tains an excellent chapter on the same topic, and, being more condensed, will prob- 
ably be more serviceable to the general student. Plummer’s introduction is an 
excellent short summary of the life and work of Bede, and his place in history. 
Drane, Hazlitt, and Gairdner contain good general chapters on the work of Bede, 
Alfred, the early monks, and the schools of Ireland. Leach is a very interesting 
article on the old cathedral school at York. r 

Of the General Works, in group 3, Church, Edgar, Laurie, Montmorency, Sandys 
and West contain the best chapters, all being somewhat general in their nature. 
Hodgetts has particular reference to Bede and the early monasteries. Pearson con- 
tains a fair general chapter on hing Alfred. Giles is chiefly a picture of the state 
of society at the time, and refers as much to Frankland as to England. Monnier has 
one chapter on Alcuin at York. 

The general student would probably do best to read the citations in Skene 
Plummer, and Besant, and then follow the suggestions of the pages of the Syllabus 


. . . . i) . 
for more detailed reading or for information on particular points. 
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chief treasures.” Davis. (Reproduced from Davis’ Charlemagne, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. iY; 
by permission of the publishers) . 
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XIV THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING UNDER 
CHARLEMAGNE AND ALCUIN, 


(Adams 154-169; Compayré, 70-73; Dittes, 96-98; Freundgen; Meier; Plath, 49-52; Regener, 
28-31; Schmid, II, pt. 1, 145-232; Specht, 15-30; Williams, ch. iii; Ziegler, 23-26.) 


I CHARLEMAGNE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. (Allen, 236-248, 249-261; 
Duruy, ch. ix; Eginhard; Emerton, 214-232; Guizot, II, lect. 20; 
Hauréau, ch. i; Henderson, 76-87; Mombert, bk. 3, ch. vi; Mon- 
nier, pt. 1, ch. iii.) 

1 Charlemagne made sole king of the Franks in 771. 
a His ancestors had fought to establish social order. 
b He continued the fight with great vigor. 
1) State of Europe in his time. (Giles, ch. v.) 
e Character of the man. 
2 Character of his court. (Mombert, 253-267.) 
a His first efforts to secure instructors. (Mullinger, 47-49.) 
1) Peter of Pisa. 
2) Paulus Diaconus, the Lombard scholar. 
b Met Aleuin, the scholasticus of York, in 781 at Parma. (West, 39.) 


II ALCUIN AND THE PALACE SCHOOL. (*Azarias, 39-46; Drane, I, 
ch. v; Duruy, 135-138; Guizot, III, lect. 22; Lorenz, lects. ii, v; 
Mombert, bk. 2, ch. ix; Monnier pt. 1, ch. iv; Morley, II, ch. vi; 


Mullinger 68-89, 104-105; Sandys, 455-465 ; Townsend, ch. ii; 
West, 40-48; Ziegler, 23-25.) 


1 Arrived at the court of Charlemagne with three followers [782]. 
a The state of learning. (Church, 133-135.) 


b The condition of the clergy and of Christian worship. (Fisher, 
155-162. ) 


2 Established the Court or Palace School. 
a Nature of this. 
b The pupils. 
e¢ Method of instruction. 
d The text-books used. 
e Examples of Alcuin’s teaching. (Freundgen, 138-147; Meier, 


25-32; Mombert, 244-251; Monnier, pt. 1, ch. iv; Schiitze, 
pt. 4.) 
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f Alcuin’s instruction in Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Arithmetie, 
and Astronomy. (Freundgen, 55-138; Monnier, pt. 1, ch. 
iv; Mullinger, 75-88. ) 
3 The basis of promotion in the State. 


III BEGINNINGS OF STATE EDUCATION. (Church, 133-135, 139-142; 
Davis, ch. viii; Dittes, 96-98; Drane, I, ch. v; Guizot, ITI, lect. 
23; Hauréau, ch. vi; Laurie, 43-55; Magevney, 24-34; Maitland; 
Mombert, bk. 3, ch. i; Mullinger, 99-108; Munro, 12-16; Putnam, 
I, 109-117; Rashdall, I, 26-32; Schtitze, pt. 5; Specht, 15-30, 
Townsend, ch. ii; West, 49-63.) 
1 Aleuin’s suggestion for a new Athens in Frankland. (Freundgen, 
168-172; Schiitze, pt. 3.) 
2 Charlemagne’s first proclamation on education [787]. 
a To whom addressed. 
b The letter in full. (Laurie, 44-46; Mullinger, 97-99; West, 49- 
Ble) 
Singing-, arithmetic-, and grammar-masters imported from Rome 
[787], and sent to the principal monasteries to teach. 
The second proclamation of 787, relating to:— 
a The clergy. 
b The monastery schools. 
1) What was to be taught in each school. 
5 The corrected Scriptures and a collection of sermons ‘‘carefully 


purged from error. and sufficing for an entire year’’ sent to each 
church. 


Charlemagne’s favorite studies. 
Use of the Frankish tongue. (Mombert, 268-269.) 
Instructions issued by the Council of Aachen [789]. 
a The Capitulary of Aachen [789]. (Maitland, 41.) 
9 Further regulations issued by Charlemagne for the government of 
monks and clergy [794]. 
10 Theodulf of Italy, appointed Bishop of Orleans [794]. 
a His proclamation of 797, and its importance, 
11 Charlemagne’s general proclamation on education [802]. 
12 Effect of this work in advancing learning. (Henderson, 78-81; 
Mombert, 264-267; Newman, I, 150-162; West.) 


is) 
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IV CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED. (*Azarias, 3-36, 
171-204; +Azarias ; Laurie, 67-72, Mullinger, 130-134; Ozanam, 
550-606 ; Specht, 15-30; West, 56-58 ; Ziegler, 25-26.) 
1 The five different classes of schools. 
2 The teacher of each and by whom appointed. 
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3 The attendance of each. 
4 Nature of the instruction given in each school. 
a Elementary. 
b Secondary. 
5 Organization and discipline of the different schools. 
6 Copying of manuscripts in the schools. 


V ALCUIN AT TOURS. FURTHER ADVANCES. (Lorenz, see. iv; Mon- 
nier, pt. 3, ch. 1; Sandys, 457-462.) 

1 Alcuin made Abbot of Tours [796]. 

a His work for the school there. 
b His mission. ; 
e His work in copying AAR (Mullinger, 110-114, 121- 

126; West, 64-88.) 

2 Aleuin died in 804. Charlemagne died in 814. \ 
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VI REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. 
Heinuarp. Life of Charlemagne. [London, 1877.] 
FREUNDGEN, Jos. Alkuin’s pidagogische Schriften (Saml. Pad. Sch. IV). 
[ Paderborn, 1889.] . 
Meter, P. G., editor. Ausgewdhlie Schriften von Columban, Alkuin, Hrabanus 
Maurus, etc. (Bibl. Kath, Péd., Vol. I11). [Freiburg, im B., 1890.] 
Munro, D. C. Laws of Charles the Great; in Trans. and Reps. Hu. Hist., V1. 
[Phila., 1899.] 
Scuttzr, H. Auslese aus den Werke beriihmter Lehrer und Pédagogen des 
Mittelalters. [Giitersloh, 1880.] 
2 Secondary Authorities of first importance. 
ApaMs, Gro. B. Civilization during the Middle Ages. [New York, 1894.] 
Momeert, J. I. History of Charles the Great. [New York, 1888.] 
Monnter, M. F. Alewin et Charlemagne. [Paris, 1818; 2d Ed., 1864.] 
Mutuincrer, J. B. The Schools of Charles the Great, [London, 1877.] 
Putnam, Gro. H. Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages, I. [New 
York and London, 1896.] 
West, A. F. Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools. (Gt. Educ. Series.) 
’ [New York, 1892.] ; 
3 Secondary Authorities and General Works containing good articles. 
*AZARIAS, BROTHER. Hssays Educational. [Chicago, 1896.] 
TAZARIAS, BroTHER. The Primary School in the Middle Ages; in Educ. Rev., 
I, 220-243. [March, 1891.] (Also in *Azarias. ) 
Compayrk, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Davis, H. W. Charlemagne. [New York and London, 1900.] 
Drange, Aucusta T. Christian Schools and Scholars, I. [London, 1881.] 
Emerton E. Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. [Boston, 1887.] 
FisHer, Gro. P. History of the Christian Church. [New York, 1891; e¢. d. 
1887.] : 
Gites, Rev. Dr. Memorials of King Alfred. [London, 1863.] 
Guizor, F. History of Civilization, Il and III. [New York, 1888.] 
Lavrir, 8.8. Rise and Constitution of the Early Universities. [N. Y., 1886.] 
Mortey, Henry. English Writers, II. | London, 1888.] 
Ozanam, A, F. La civilisation Chrétienne chez les Francs. [Paris, 4th Ed., 
1872.] 
Sanpys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
Specut, F. A. Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens in Deutschland. [Stuttgart, 
1885.] 
TOWNSEND, W. J. Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. [London, 1881.] 
Witi1aMs, 8. G. History of Medieval Education. [Syracuse, 1903.] 
4 Secondary Authorities and General Works containing short general articles, or 
those of minor importance. : 
ALLEN, J. H. Christian History, First Period. [Boston, 3d Ed., 1889.] 
Cuurcn, R. W. Beginnings of the Middle Ages. [New York, 1877.] 
Dirres, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 
Durvuy, Vicror. History of the Middle Ages. [New York, 1891.] 
HAvREAU, B. Charlemagne et sa cour. [Paris, 6th Ed., 1888.] 
HENDERSON, E. F. Germany in the Middle Ages. [London, 1894.] 
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Lorenz, F. Life of Alcwin. [London, 1837.] 
Macevyney, Rey. E. Christian Education in the Dark Ages. Ped. Truth. Libr., 


No, 2. [Cath. Libr. Assoc., N. Y., 1898.] Also in Am. Oath. Q. Rev., Oct., 
1898.] 

MAITLAND, Rey. 8. R. he Dark Ages. [London, 3d Ed., 1889.] 

NEWMAN, Jonn Henry. Historical Sketches, I. [London, 1872.] 

PuiatH, JuLt. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pidagogik. (Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 

RasuHDALL, H. Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, I. (Oxford, 1895.] 

REGENER, Fr. Skizzen zur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 

ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Péidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 

5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, Eginhard is a valuable short life of Charlemagne, written by a 
contemporary. Munro is a good short collection of laws and capitularies: The Ger- 
man sources contain good selections from Alcuin’s writings. 

Of the Secondary Authorities of first importance, Mombert, Mullinger, and West 
are very valuable. Mombert is the standard history of Charlemagne, and contains 
valuable illustrations of Alcuin’s teaching. Mullinger is very valuable on the educa- 
tional efforts of Charlemagne. West is a more popular work than either of the 
above, but almost equally valuable. The special student will find Monnier still worth 
consulting, though the work has been superseded in large measure by English writers. 
Putnam is very good on Alcuin’s work in multiplying books, and Adams contains a 
good general chapter on Charlemagne’s work. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 3, Davis, Drane, Emerton, Guizot, Morley, 
and Townsend contain good general chapters on the work of Charlemagne and Alcuin, 
and the life of the period, and one or more of these may be found valuable in sup- 
plementing the authorities of group 2. For the general student they are to be pre- 
ferred for the life and times of Charlemagne, though usually inferior for the work 
of Alcuin. Sandys is very good, but relates largely to Alcuin’s literary work, and 
his relation to his time. Fisher and Giles relate to the life of the times. Azarias, 
_Ozanam, and Specht contain brief sections on the schools of the period. The chapters 
in Compayré and Williams are short, general, and unsatisfactory. The article by 
Azarias covers the schools of the entire medieval period, and might profitably be left 
for later reading. ; 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 4, Allen, Duruy, Hauréau, Henderson, 
and Lorenz contain from a few pages to a short general chapter on Charlemagne 
and his historical importance. Newman treats of the effect of Charlemagne’s efforts 
‘to advance learning. Magevney and Maitland deal briefly with educational condi- 
tions of the period. Rashdall has a good but very brief summary of educational 
conditions up to the year 1000. The German texts contain only short and very gen- 
eral articles, but will afford good practice in reading German. | ; 

The beginning student will probably find West the most satisfactory single refer- 
ence, though Mombert ought to be consulted for examples of Alcuin’s teaching. 
Adams, or one of the more important secondary authorities of group 3, will be good 
to supplement the above. For more detailed suggestions as to reading consult the 


pages of the Syllabus. 


XV EDUCATION FROM THE NINTH TO THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


I APTER CHARLEMAGNE AND ALCUIN. (Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 337— 
370; Drane I, ch. ix; Monnier, pt. 3, ch. i; Poole, 79-89. ) 
1 Additional deerees by Church councils. 
a By the Couneil of Chalons [813]. 
b By the Council of Aachen [817]. 
2 Edueational centers in the Empire at Aleuin’s death. (West, 126— 
128; map, p. T2.) 

a Course of the stream of 
learning. 

Rabanus Maurus_ [776-858]. 
(Freundgen; Mullinger, 
138-156; Sehiitze, pt. 2; 
Tiirnan. ) 

a His fame as a teacher at 
Fulda. (West, 126- 
133.) 

b His encyclopedia, De Uni- 
verso [819], as a sum- 
mary of the learning of 
his time. (Sandys, Sa 
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4 Other teachers and the extent of A MEDIZVAL SCHOOL. 


ee . (From the Manuale scholarium. Re- 
Aleuin’s later influence. produced from Fick’s Auf Deutschland’s 


(Drane, I, ch. vi; West, 165- hohen Schulen.) 
179.) 
a Permanent value of his work. 
> Disintegration of Charlemagne’s empire after his death. 
a The cause. 
b Darkness again settled over the land. (Compayré, 67-70, 73; - 
Drane, I, ch. ix: Duruy, eh. xvi; Laurie, 75-86.) 
e The second revival under Otto IIT [980-1002] in Germany. 
(Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 360-364; Sandys, 488-490; Town- 
send, ch. iv.) 


1) Extent and duration of. 
2) Work of Gerbert. His learning. (Sandys, 489-490. ) 
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79 EDUCATION FROM THE NINTH TO THE THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


6 Work of the monasteries. 
a In copying books and preserving learning. (Syllabus, p. 62-63.) 
1) Picture of daily life in a medieval monastery. (Azarias, 
10-28; Capes, chs. xiv-xv; Church, ch. iii; Gairdner, 
58-63 ; Gasquet, ch. ii; Gibbon, ITI, ch. Xxxvll; Healy, ch. 
vii; Jessopp, ch. iii; Jones, 94-99; Kingsley, lect. ix; 
Putnam, I, 16-145; Sandys, 598-605; Scheffel. ) 
b In amassing libraries and monastic property. (Gasquet, ch. i; 
Putnam, I, 146-161.) 


e In teaching. 


AN OUTER MONASTIC SCHOOL. 
» L’école et la science jusqwa la 
renaissance, p. 53.) 


(After a wood engraving of 1497. From Lacroix 


It SCHOOLS FROM THE 9th TO THE 13th CENTURIES. (Allen, ch. 
xii; Azarias, 83-36; Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 337-370; Field, ch. i; 
Just; Laurie, 55-72; Maitland; Salvioli; Schmid, I, Pt. 1, 232- 
258; Specht, 67-S0; Ziegler, 25-26.) 
1 Monastie schools. (Putnam, I, 117-122; Regener, 40-48 ; Specht, 150- 
171; Syllabus, pp. 64, 74-75.) 
a Inner schools. 
b Outer schools. 
1) For whom each was intended. 
e By 1200 these were closed to secular students. 
d Value of these schools from the 9th to the 13th centuries. 
2 Cathedral and parish schools. (Specht, 172-191.) 
a Nature and value of these schools after Charlemagne. 
b Their status about 950 A. D. 
e These gradually superseded the monastic schools. 
1) By 1200 had obtained control of education. 
2) Consequent rapid development of the cathedral schools. 
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80 EDUCATION FROM THE NINTH TO THE THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


3 The three grades of instruction provided. (Allain, ch. 11; *Azarias, 
8-36, 171-204; +Azarias; Drane, I, ch. ix.) 
a Elementary. (Laurie, 57-61; Specht, 67-80.) 
1) When begun. 
2) Subjects and methods of instruction. 
3) Object of instruction. 
b Advanced, or secondary instruction. (Laurie, 57-61.) 
cpus. | | | 
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ST. ANTONIUS AND HIS SCHOLARS. 
(St. Antonius was a learned and pious Archbishop of Florence, who lived from 1389 to 1459. 
This picture is from the 1503 Venice edition of his Swmma Theologica. ) 

1) When begun. 

2) Subjects and methods of instruction. 

3) Object of instruction. 

e Higher education. (Laurie, 61-67 ; Poole, 79-89; Sandys, ch. 
XXVil. ) 

1) Subjects of instruction. Points of emphasis. 

2) Manner of instruction. 

3) Books used. 
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4 Extent of the instruction offered. 
a By any one school. 
b Travelling students. 
e Centers of learning. 
5 The school-master of the later Middle Ages. (Allain, ch. ii; *Azarias, 
171-204; +Azarias. ) 
a His position, work, pay and pupils. 
b His methods of instruction. 


INTERIOR OF A NORMAN SCHOOL, TWELFTH CENTURY. 
(After Wright, Homes of Other Days, p. 130.) 


In the original cut the bench on which the scholars are seated forms a complete circle. To 
the left are two writers, while to the right is the teacher, who seems to be lecturing. In the 
center is the teacher’s desk. 


‘Ill CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EDUCATION OF THE MEDLZVAL 
PERIOD. 
1 With reference to attitude toward :— 
a Classical literature. 
b Science and investigation. 
¢ Philosophy. 
d Reason and faith. 
e Education of women. 
2 Nature of Christian literature. 
3 Methods used in teaching. 
4 Criterion of educational values. 
5 Gradual evolution of certain types of schools. 
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IV REFERENCES. 


1 Works having particular reference to the schools of the period and the education 
provided. 
ALLAIN, L’Aspe. L’instruction primaire en France avant la Révolution. [Paris 
1881.] 
ALLEN, J. H. Christian History, First Period. [Boston, 3d Ed., 1889.] 
*AZARIAS, BROTHER. LHssays Educational. [Chicago, 1896.] 
fAzaRIASs, BRorHER. The Primary Schools in the Middle Ages; in Educ. Rev., I, 
220-248. [March, 1891.] (Also in *Azarias.) ‘ 
Fietp, Mrs. E. M. The Child and His Book. [London, 1891.] : 
Just, K. 8. Zur Pidagogik des Mittelalters; in Péd. Studien, I, pt. 6. [Wien 
and Leipzig, 1876.] 
Laurin, 8. 8. Rise and Constitution of the Early Universities. [N. Y., 1886.] 
Mairre, Léon. Les écoles épiscopales et monastiques, 768-1180 A. D. [ Paris, 
1866.] 
Poot, R. L. Illustrations of Medieval Thought. [London, 1884.] 
REGENER, FR. Skiezen zur Geschichte der Piédagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
SALVIOLI, GIUSEPPE. L/’Instruzione pubblica in Italia nei secoli VITI, IX, e X. 
[Firenze, 1898.] 
Srecut, F, A. Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens in Deutschland von den 
altesten Zeiten bis zur Mittel des 13 Jahrh. [Stuttgart, 1885.] 
2 Works having particular reference to the great teachers of the period and the 
existing educational conditions. 
Barnarp Henry. Early Christian Schools and Teachers (Drane) ; in Bar- 
nard’s Jr., XXIV, 337-370. Same article in German Teachers and Edu- 
cators, 1-40. [Hartford, 2d Ed., 1878.] 
Compayri, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Drange, Avausta T. Christian Schools and Scholars, I. [London, 1881.] 
Durvy, Victor. History of the Middle Ages. [New York, 1891.] 
FREUNDGEN, Jos. Hrabanus Maurus Pidagogische Schriften (Séml. Pad. Schr., 
Vol. V). [Paderborn, 1890.] 
Mairianp, Rey. 8S. R. The Dark Ages. [London, 1844; 3d Ed., 1889.] 
Mutuinerr, J. B. The Schools of Charles the. Great. [London, 1877.] 
Sanpys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Lreiehwng, 11, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
Townsenp, W. J. The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. [London, 1881.] 
TUrnav, Dietrick. Rabanus Maurus, der Praeceptor Germanine. [ Munich, 
1900.] 
West, A. F. Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools. [New York, 1892.] 
ZIEGLER, 'T. Geschichte der Pddagogik. [Munich, 1895.] . 
3 Works having particular reference to monastic life, the reproduction of books, and 
the work of the brotherhoods. 
Capes, W. W. The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
[London and New York, 1900.] 
CuurcH, R. W. Saint Anselm. [London, 1884.] 
Gasquet, F. A. The Old English Bible and Other Essays. [London, 1897.] 
GiBBon, Epw. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, III. Edited by Dr. Wm. 
Smith. [N. Y¥., 6 Vols., 1880.] 
Huaty, J. Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars. [Dublin, 1890.] 
JEssopp, A. The Coming of the Friars, ch. iii, [London, 1901.] Also in Nine- 
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teenth Century, XV, 100-122; and in Littell’s Living Age, XLV, whole 
4 No. 160, fifth series, pp. 387-400. 
Kinestry, Cuas. The Roman and the Teuton. [London, 9th Ed., 1891.] 
Putnam, Gro. H. Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages, I. [New 
, York and London, 1896.] 
ScCHEFFEL, Vicror. Hkkehard. {London, 1872.] 
4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Authorities in the first group, Allain, jAzarias, Laurie, Specht, and 
Salvioli are very good. The chapter in Allain on small schools during the Middle 
Ages is abstracted in jAzarias. Laurie’s account of the inner work of the Christian 
school is very readable. Specht is an old and valuable work, and contains about 
50 pages on the different types of schools of the period. Maitre is another old work 
which is still of value. Salvioli is excellent on Italian schools. Just deals largely 
with the child’s side of medieval education, as does Field also. The latter is a very 
readable book. Allen has a somewhat general chapter on the schools from the second 
to the tenth centuries, and Poole gives a good description of the status of higher 

A education from the eighth to the tenth centuries. 

Of the Authorities in group 2, Drane (reproduced in Barnard) has a good 
chapter on the conditions which followed after the death of Alcuin. West is very 
good on the successors of Alcuin. Mullinger has a good section on Rabanus Maurus, 
and the essay by Tiirnau is a careful and valuable study. With so little written on 
the work of this famous man, these two references are of particular value. Sandys 

3 contains a sketch of Maurus and Gerbert which is good, though quite brief. Town- 
send has a good chapter on the tenth century revival. Compayré has a few pages on 
the ignorance of the Middle Ages, while Maitland points out what the period had. 
Schmid describes tenth and eleventh century conditions at length. 

Of the Authorities in group 3, Capes has an excellent general chapter on mon- 
astic life, friars, pilgrims, and the social influence of the Church of the Middle Ages. 
Churech’s Anselm is a valuable work, and the chapters which picture life in an 
eleventh century monastery and describe the work of Anselm at the famous mon- 
astery at Bee are well worth reading. Gasquet’s two chapters on medieval monastic 


, libraries and the monastic scriptorium are also very readable and useful. Gibbon 
: describes the life of a medieval monk. Jessopp’s chapter on the daily life in a 
| medizval monastery is a valuable contribution, and well worth reading. Kingsley, 
ey mentioned previously on p. 66, gives a good picture of the daily life of a frontier 


monk—St. Sturmi, founder of Fulda. Healy contains an interesting chapter de- 
scribing monastic life in the sixth century in Ireland. Putnam is a standard history, 
and gives a somewhat detailed account of the making of books in a medieval mon- 
astery, the scriptorium, the library at York, monastic schools after Alcuin, and 
notes on some of the great libraries of the period. Scheffel’s Ekkehard is a his- 
torical novel which presents a strong picture of medixval monastic life. All of the 
references in this group are quite valuable. Ore 

The general student, beginning the study, would do well to include the citations 
in +Azarias, Drane, West, Capes, and Townsend in his reading. 


XVI STATE OF HIGHER LEARNING DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES : THE SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS. 


(Davidson, 237-247; Laurie, 54-74; Meiser; Parker; Specht, 81-150; West, 1-27; 
Ziegler, 26-29.) 


I THE SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS, AND PHILOSOPHY. 
1 An inheritance and an evolution. 
a When the number became fixed. 
2 The curriculum of the Middle Ages. 
a The 7rwiwm:—Grammar, Dialectic, Rhetoric. (Specht, 86-126.) 
b The Quadrivium:—Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Music. 
(Specht, 127-149.) 
e Philosophy :—Physical Science, Metaphysics and Ethics, Theology. 
3 Importance of grammar in the Middle Ages. (Sandys, 638-643.) 


II DEVELOPMENT AMONG THE GREEKS. 
1 The two divisions of education among the early Greeks: 
2 Aristotle. [¢. 325 B. C.] distinguished between elementary and ad- 
vanced studies, and closely approached the Seven Liberal Arts. 
(See Syllabus, p. 33.) 
3 Teles [260 B. C.] wrote that the studies were :— 
a For boys:—Letters, Music, Drawing. 
b For youths:—Arithmetic, Geometry. 
4 Philo Judeus, a contemporary of Christ, named :— 
a The Encyclic Arts, consisting of :—Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Music. ; 
b Philosophy, consisting of :—Physies, Logic, Ethies. 
5 Sextus Empiricus, a Greek teacher at Athens and Alexandria, in the 
latter part of the 2d century, gave :— 
a The Arts:—Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Musie. 
b The Sciences and Philosophy :—Logic, Physies, Ethics. 


III DEVELOPMENT AMONG THE ROMANS. (Parker. ) 

1 Cato the Censor [e. 160 B. C.] outlined the Roman curriculum of his 
time. (Syllabus, p. 40.) 

2 Varro [c. 50 B. C.]. His Nine Liberal Disciplines. (Syllabus, p. 40.) 

3 Dionysius Thrax, in his Grammar [c. 90 B. C.], enumerated the 
Liberal Arts, as :— Astronomy, Geometry, Music, Philosophy, 
Medicine, Grammar, Rhetoric, 
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THE MEDIZVAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION SUMMARIZED. 


An allegorical representation of the progress and degrees of education, from an illumin- 
ated picture in the 1508 [Bale] edition of the Margarita Philosophica of Gregory de Reisch, 
which is substantially the same as in the earlier editions. 

The youth, having mastered the Hornbook and the rudiments of learning, advances toward 
the temple of knowledge. Wisdom is about to place the key in the lock of the door of the 
temple. Across the door is written the word congruitas, signifying Grammar. _ (“ Gramaire 
first hath for to teche to speke upon congruite.”) On the first and second floors of the temple 
he studies the Grammar of Donatus, and of Priscian, and at the first stage at the left on the 
third floor he studies the Logic of Aristotle, followed by the Rhetoric and Poetry of Tully, 
thus completing the Trivium. The Arithmetic of Boethius also appears on the third floor. 
On the fourth floor of the temple he completes the studies of the Quadrivium, taking in order 
the Music of Pythagoras, Euclid’s Geometry, and Ptolemy’s Astronomy. The student now 
advances to the study of Philosophy, studying successively Physics, Seneca’s M 


Theology (or Metaphysics) of Peter Lombard, the last being the goal toward &hich all has 
been directed. 4 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE LIBERAL ARTS, vs. THE POETS. 


(Reproduced from Straub & Keller’s Strassburg [1899] folio edition of Hortus Deliciarum, 
a pictorial encyclopedia composed by the Abbess Herrad of Landsperg [d. 1195] for the nuns 
of Mont St. Odile in Alsace. The original MS. was destroyed during the bombardment of. 
Strassburg in 1870.) 

In the upper half of the inner circle Philosophy, represented by a woman, whose crown 
is parted into three heads, Ethics, Logic, and Physics, is seated on her throne. In her hands 
she holds a band bearing the inscription: Omnis sapienta a Domino Deo est; soli quod desid- 
erant facere possunt sapientes. Below this, and on each side of the throne, are the words: 
Septem fontes sapientiae fluunt de philosophia, quae dicuntur liberales artes. Spiritus Sanctus 
inventor est septem liberalium artium, quae sunt Grammatica, Rhetorica, Dialectica, Musica, 
Arithmetica, Geometria, Astronomia. In the lower half of the inner circle Socrates and Plato 
are seated at desks with books open before them. Above them the line reads: Naturwm wni- 
versae rei quem docuit Philosophia. The outer circle is filled with a series of seven arches, 
and under each is a personification of one of the Liberal Arts, with her emblems in her hands. 
Grammar, the first of the Arts, holds a book and a bundle of switches; Rhetoric holds a stylus 
and a tablet for writing; Dialectic holds a dog’s head; Music holds a cithara and has other 
musical instruments on each side of her; Arithmetic holds what appears to be a kind of 
counting device; Geometry holds a pair of compasses ; and above Astronomy are the stars. 
Below and outside the outer circle are four poets or “ magicians,” each seated at a desk 
writing, with an evil spirit in the form of a raven hovering near his ear and prompting him 
in writing his poetry. This last is typical of the conflict which existed for centuries between 


the Liberal Arts and the Authors, or Literature proper. 
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4. Studies of Roman schools in the last century, B. C. (Syllabus, p. 43.) 
5 Seneca [65 A. D.] enumerated the following :— 
a Secondary Instruction, consisting of Music, Geometry, Arithmetic, 
Astronomy. 
b Philosophy, consisting of Moral, Natural, Rational (Dialectic and 
Rhetoric. ) 
6 The studies enumerated by Quintilian [100 A. D.]. (Syllabus, p. 44.) 


IV DEVELOPMENT AMONG THE LATER PAGANS AND EARLY 


CHRISTIANS. WRITERS, STUDIES, AND TEXT-BOOKS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. (Giinther, on Mathematics; Meier, 
122-135; Mullinger, I, 21-33; Newman, I, 105-115; Rashdall, I, 
32-387; Regener, 35-40; Reichling, iii-xix; Sandys, 638-650; 
Schaff, IV, 604-615; Schiitze, pt. 2; Smith and Cheetham, art. 
Schools; Taylor, 45-55; West, 4-27; Williams, 53-56.) 
1 St. Augustine [425] named as Disciplinarum Libri:—Grammar, Music, 
Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geometry, Arithmetic, Philosophy. 
a His position as the instructor of the Middle Ages. 
2 Orosius [fl. c. 416]. His Histories. 
3 Martianus Capella [c. 425] first mentioned the Seven Liberal Arts. 
a These probably the studies of the better Roman schools of the time. 
b Medicine and Architecture excluded. red 
e His De Nuptiis Philologiv et Mercurii. (Parker, 437-461; Sandys, 
228-230; Taylor, 49-55.) 
4 Bethius [c. 475-524] first used the term Quadrwiwm, and clearly dis- 
tinguished the two groups of studies. (Sandys, 237-248, 507.) 
a His importance as a medieval authority. 
b His versions or adaptations of Arithmetic, Geometry, the Logie 
of Aristotle, and Commentaries on Aristotle, Cicero, ete. 
¢ These the standard text-books throughout the Middle Ages. 
5 Cassiodorus [468-568]. (Sandys, 244-256. ) 
a Gave the same list as Capella, and fixed the number at seven by 
Scriptural authority. 
6 Isidore, Bishop of Seville [d. 636]. 
a Same list as Cassiodorus. 
b His Etymologies a thesaurus for centuries. 
1) Nature of this work. (Sandys, 442-444.) 
¢ Isidore closed the development of Christian learning. 
d Bethius, Cassiodorus, and Isidore, and later, Capella and Maurus, 
the standard authorities up to 1300. 
7 Rabanus Maurus and his encyclopedia, De Universo [819]. (Freund- 
gen; Mullinger, 138-156; Schiitze, pt. 2; Tiirnau; West, 156-164; 
Syllabus, p. 78.) 
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8 Dante summed up the ancient and medieval educational systems under 
Trwwum, Quadrivium, and Philosophy. 
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THE CAMP OF WISDOM. 


An allegorical stained-glass window, the work of Loraine ar 


tists of the 16th century, and now 
in the library of Strassburg. (From Les Arts et M é 


tiers au Moyen Age, p. 252°) 
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Suggestions as to Reading. ; 

Davidson, Laurie, Parker, Sandys, Taylor, and West are to be recommended for 
the Seven Liberal Arts, Parker being particularly good. Rashdall, Regener, and 
Williams give good brief summaries. Sandys is particularly good on the study of . 
erammar, and the conflict between the Arts and the Authors during the Middle Ages. 
Specht is very good, though quite long. Mullinger, Schaff, and Smith & Cheetham 
are good on the text-books of the Middle Ages. Parker and Taylor describe Capella’s 
famous book, while Mullinger and West are best for Maurus. Tiirnau, in German, _ 
is a valuable contribution on Maurus. The full citations in the pages of the Syllabus 


will give sufficient additional suggestions. 


XVII ARAB LEARNING [800-1300]: CONDITION OF 
CHRISTIAN EUROPE. 


(Crichton, ch. xiii; Davidson, 133-149; Haneberg; Hungerford; Lewes, II, 33-70; Ribera; © 
Schmid, II, Pt. 1, 570-611; Sismondi, I, ch. ii.) 


A INTELLECTUAL ADVANCES OF THE SARACENS. 


I THE MIGRATIONS AND CONQUESTS. 
1 Dates of. (Syllabus, p. 60.) 
2 Greatest extent of their conquests. (Freeman, map, xvi.) 
3 Division of the Empire [755]. The capitals. 
a At Cordova in Spain. 
1) Ommiad line ruled from 755-1038, when displaced by the 
Moors, who continued until displaced by the Christians. 
b At Bagdad on the Tigris. 
1) Haroun-al-Raschid became Caliph in 786. After his death 
Caliphate disintegrated. 
¢e In 9th century a Caliphate established at Cairo. 
4 Golden Age at Bagdad under Caliph al Mamun [813-833]. (Coppée, 
TED ix, Ghent; ) 
5 Golden Age in Spain between 750 and 1150. 
6 Contact with Hindoo, Byzantine, and Alexandrian learning. 
7 The great revival of arts, science, and letters. (Huart, ch. ix; Hunger- 
ford.) To what due. 
8 Almost no records bearing on Arab education previous to the time of 
Mohammed. 


II INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION. (Ameer Ali, chs. XXV, 
xxxi; Burke, I, 167-171, 205-208 ; Coppée, II, bk. ix, ch. li, 434— 
436; Draper, I, 400-412, IT, 30-38, 40-44; Duruy, 99-104; Ribera ; 
Routledge, 55—56 ; Sismondi, I. ch. ii; Townsend, ch. ix.) 
1 A picture of Cordova at the height of its prosperity. 
2 Social habits of the people. 
3 Libraries at Cairo, Cordova, and elsewhere. 
4 Nature of their literature. (Huart; Le Bon, ch. ii.) 
9 Their architecture. (Le Bon, ch. viii.) 
a The Alhambra a type. 
6 Their arts, industries, and commerce. (Coppée, II, bk. x, ch. iv; 
Le Bon, chs. vii, ia) 
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III WORK IN MATHEMATICS. (Ameer Ali, chs. xxv, xxxi; Ball, 140- © 
156; Burke, I, 205-208, 284-288; Cajori, 84-116; Coppée, II, bk. 
x, ch. 11; Draper, II, 38-50; Huart, 291-295; tLacroix, ch. v: 
Le Bon, chs. i, iii; Ribera; Routledge, 56-65.) 
1 Algebra obtained from India [e. 800] and perfected. 
a Arabic numerals derived from the same source. 
2 Mohammed-ibn-Musa [e. 830] wrote an Arithmetic and an Algebra. 
a Gave rules for solving quadraties and extracting the square root. 
b Early European books based on this. 
3 Tabit-ibn-Korra [839-901] translated Greek mathematical works and 
wrote original works of merit. : 
4 Abul Wefa [940-998, Bagdad] introduced trigonometric functions and 
constructed tables for calculating tangents and cotangents. 
5 Ibn Jounis [¢. 1000, Cairo] introduced use of sine. 
6 Geber [c. 1175, Spain] calculated cosines. 
7 Arabic mathematicians determined value of z to be 3,921 21,250. 


IV WORK IN ASTRONOMY. (Ameer Ali, chs. xxv, xxxi; Coppée, IT, 294— 

295, 375-380; Draper, II, 38-50; Huart, 295-306; *Lacroix, Tvs 
ch. ii; Le Bon, chs. iii, iv; Ribera; Routledge, 56-65.) 

1 A degree of the earth’s surface measured on the shores of the Red Sea 
[c. 830]. Result 56 1/3 miles. 

2 Obliquity of ecliptic caleulated [830]. 

3 Length of year determined [880]. 

4 Rate of progression of equinoxes corrected. 

5 Ptolemy’s astronomical tables corrected at Cairo [1000] by Ibn Jounis. 

6 Theory that planets move in ellipses set forth. 

7 Observatory tower built at Seville [1196]. ‘‘Tubes with glasses’’ used 
for observation [e. 1250]. 

8 Gnomon, Armillary Sphere, Mural Quadrants. 

9 Geography taught from globes in the schools. 


V WORK IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. (Ameer Ali, chs. xxv, xxie 

Coppée, II, bk. x, ch. ii; Draper, I, 400-412, II, 38-50; Huart, 
313-317; *Lacroix, II, ch. ii; {Lacroix, ch. viii; Le Bon, ch. v; 
Ribera; Routledge, 56-65. ) : 

1 Geber [c. 800] discovered nitric acid and aqua regia, oxidized mercury, 
and prepared caustic alkali from plants. 

2 Rhazes [e. 900] discovered sulphurie acid and aleohol. 

3 Properties of gases understood. Many advances made. 

4 Table of specific gravities calculated [995]. 


5 Alhazen [e. 1100, Spain] wrote a work on cpties, 
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a Explained refraction and reflection, theory of vision, and use of 
the retina. 
b Calculated the height of the atmosphere as 58 1/2 miles. 
6 The pendulum appled to clocks and time calculated [1259]. 


VI WORK IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY. (Ameer Ali, chs. xxv, xxxi; 
Coppée, II, bk. x, ch. iii; Draper, I, 400-412, II, 38-50; Huart, 
306-313; *Lacroix, II, ch. iii, IV, ch. i; {Lacroix, chs. vi, vii; 
Le Bon, ch. vi; Ribera; Routledge, 56-65. ) 

1 Study began with Al Mansur [754-775, Bagdad]. 

a Rapid advances made. 

b Jews of their schools long famous as practitioners. 

1) Tolerance indicated. 

2 Difficult operations performed in obstetrics and general surgery. 
3 Properties of many drugs understood. (*Lacroix, II, ch. iv.) 
4 A Pharmacopeeia written. 
5d Hospitals. 


VII THEIR SCHOOLS. (Ameer Ali, chs. XXV, xxxl; Burke, I, 284-288; 
Coppée, I, 279-281, 433-487 ; Draper, II, 36-38; Ribera. ) 
1 Ali [602-661], the third successor of Mohammed, a patron of learning. 
Some of his sayings which have survived :— 


“A man’s learning is more valuable than his gold.” 
“To the dominion of science there is no end.” 

“He dies not who gives his life for science.” _ 
“Eminence in science is the highest of honors.” 


2 Haroun-al-Raschid enacted [780, Bagdad] that every mosque should 
have a school attached to it. 
3 Academies established for tuition pupils. 
4 Higher schools established in the leading cities, such as Bagdad, Cairo 
[988], Cordova, Granada, Toledo, and Seville. 
a Teachers mostly Jews. 
b Work consisted of lectures on Literature, Rhetoric, Grammar, 
Composition, Mathematics, Astronomy, and general Science. 
e Medicine taught in professional schools. 
d Arab scholars wrote dictionaries, lexicons, and encyclopedias. 
(Huart, 317-322.) 
5 Education of women. 
6 Work of the Mohammedans in gathering together Greek and Oriental — 
science and preserving it through the Dark Ages analogous to the 


work of the Church and the Franks in preserving Roman institu- 
tions and Roman law. 
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B_ ConpDITION OF CHRISTIAN EvuROPE AT THE TIME. 


I CHRISTIAN CONDITIONS AND KNOWLEDGE. (Draper, II, 27-28, 
115-119; and Hallam, II, ch. ix, pt. i; Trench, ch. xxviii.) 
1 Intellectual and social conditions compared. (Cutts, 54-92; Hallam, 
ch. ix, pt. 1, second half; Schaff, IV, ch. xiii; Syllabus, p. 90.) 

a Superstition of the age, the people, the clergy, and the monks. 
(Burr; Fisher, 229-230; Franck; Gibbon, III, ch. xxxvii, 
682-687; Lacroix, 200-264; Milman, VI, bk. 14, chs. i, ii; 
Moeller, II, 210-221, 331-337; Munro.) 

1) Worship of saints and relics. Miracles. 

a) Religion a crude polytheism. 

b) Great development of the sensuous and the symbolie. 
2) Trials by combat. 

a) Private warfare. ‘‘Truce of God’’ established [1041]. 
3) Trials by ordeals. (Henderson, 314-319; Howland, 7-22.) 

a) Forbidden by the Church [1218]. 

b Filth; lack of sanitation in town and homes. (See 5, below.) 

2 Mathematics. (Ball, 158-167; tLacroix, 77-104; {Lacroix, 161-202.) 
a Roman numerals used. (Cajori, 117-124.) 
b No advance until influenced by Arab learning. 
1) Translation of Arab mathematical works. (+Cajori, 111- 
122, 131-138.) 
3 Astronomy and Geography. (*Lacroix, IV, ch. ii; tLacroix, 265- 
295; White, I, chs. ii-iv.) 

a Belief as to the shape and position of the earth. 

b Belief as to the purpose of the earth and heavens. 
1) Consequent disbelief in unseen stars. 

e Eclipses, meteors, and comets terrifying sights. 
1) Comet excommunicated by Pope Calyxtus. 

d The Copernican theory condemned [1616] as ‘‘absurd in phi- 
losophy’’ and ‘‘expressly contrary to Holy Scripture.’’ 

e The Encyclopedia of Bartholemew Anglicus [fl 1230-1250] rep- 
resentative of the most advanced knowledge of the best 
scholars of the time. (Steele. ) 

4 Chemistry and Physics. (*Lacroix, II, chs. ii, iv; tLacroix, 105-133, 
174-199; tLaecroix, ch. viii; Traill, II, 74-82, 370-375, Tit 3252 
333; White, I, ch. xii.) 

a General belief in magic and witcheraft. Diabolic action. 

1) Pope John XXII [1317] issued a Bull against the alchemists. 

b Attitude of Christian Europe toward inquiry shown in the treat- 
ment of Roger Bacon. (Syllabus, p. 105.) 

¢ Physies a 17th century science. 
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d Chemistry a 19th century science. 

5 Medicine and Surgery. (*Lacroix, II, ch. iii, IV, ch. i; Lacroix, 
134-173 ; {Lacroix, 203-291; Morley, VII, 26-27, 40-41; Steele; 
Traill, II, 82-86; White, II, chs. xiii—xv.) 

a Miracle cures common. 
b Disease attributed to Satanic influence. 
1) Schedule of prayers for the cure of various diseases. 
2) Efficacy of the royal touch. Sacred pools, ete. 
e The sacred theory of pestilence. Sanitation. (Traill, III, 114 
115, 133-137, 145-153, 239-242, 413-416.) 
d Dissection long prohibited as sacrilegious. 
1) Discovery of the circulation of the blood first published by 
Harvey in 1628. 
e Treatment of the insane. 
1) Casting out of devils by whipping and torture. (White, 
II, ch. xv.) 
6 Characteristics of Christian education. (Syllabus, p. 81.) 


II INFLUENCE OF ARAB LEARNING ON EUROPE. (*Ball, ch. xg 
tBall, 2-11; *Cajori, 124-128; +Cajori, 111-122, 131-138; Coppée, 
II, 370-3874; Draper, II, chs. ii, iv; Lacroix, all citations to; 
Sandys, 539-550; Steele; Townsend, ch. ix.) 
1 European monks went to Spain for study, and brought back transla- 
tions of Arab books. The work of :— 
a Gerbert [953-1003] afterwards Pope Sylvester II [999-1003]. 
(Franck, 1-46.) 
1) Accused of transactions with the devil. 
b Adelhard, an English monk, at Cordova [e. 1120]. 
1) His Arithmetic and Algebra used in Europe until 1533. 
2) His Euclid in general use in the Universities by 1300. 
e Abraham ben Ezra [1097-1167]. 
d Gerard [1114-1187]. Translated Ptolemy and Alhazen. 
e Leonardo of Pisa [1175-1230], whose Algebra [1202] practically 
introduced the Arabic system into Europe. 
2 Frederic II [1194-1250] employed a staff of Jewish physicians to 
translate Arab works. 
1) His great work for learning. 
3 Medical books used at Montpellier, and how obtained. (Rashdall, IT, 
Pt. 1, 115-124, Pt. 2, 780-785. ) 
4 Translations of Aristotle. Work of other. translators. (Sandys, 539- 
550, 563-566. ) 
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REFERENCES FOR DIVISIONS A AND B. 
1 Secondary Authorities having particular reference to Arab learning. 
AMEER, AtI, A Short History of the Saracens. [London, 1899.] 
Burke, ULick R. A History of Spain, I. [London, 2d Ed., 1900.] 
CoppkEE, Henry. History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab Moors. [Bos- 
ton, 1881.] 
CricHTon, ANDREW. History of Arabia. [London, 2d Ed., 1852.] 
Davinson, THos. History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 
Drarer, JouN W. Intellectwal Development of Europe, II. [N. Y., 1876.] 
HANEBERG, D. Abhandlung iiber das Schul- und Lehrwesen der Muhamedaner 
im Mittelalter. [Munchen, 1850.] 
Huart, C. A History of Arab Literature. [New York, 1903.] 
Huneerrorp, E. The Rise of Arab Learning; in Atl, Mo., LVIII, 539-555, 
817-829. [Oct. and Dec., 1886.] 
LeBon, Gustave. La civilisation des Arabes. [Paris, 1887.] 
Lewes, Gro. H. History of Philosophy, II. [London, 4th Ed., 1871.] 
Ripera, Jur. La Ensenanza entre los Musulmanes Espanoles. [Zaragoza, 1893.] 
RovutiepGE, R. Popular History of Science. [London, 1881.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
SismonpI, J.C. L. S. pe. Literature of the South of Europe, I. [London, 1846.] 
2 Sources and Secondary Authorities describing the intellectual condition of Chris- 
tian Europe. 
Burr, Gro. L. The Witch Persecutions; in Trans. and Reps. Eu. Hist., I, 
No. 4. [Philadelphia, 1896.] 
Cutts, Rev. Epw. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. [London, 1873.] 
FIsHER, GEo. P. History of the Christian Church. [New York, 1891; c. d. 1887.] 
GiBBoN, Epw. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, III. Edited by Dr. 
Wm. Smith. [New York, 6 Vols., 1880.] 
HENDERSON, E. F. Historical Documents of the Middle Ages. [London, 1892.] 
Howranp, A. C. Ordeals, Compurgation, Excommunication, and Interdict 710 
Trans. and Reps Hu. Hist., IV, No. 4. [Phila., 1897.] 
Muman, H. H. History of Latin Christianity, VI. [London, 2d Ed., 1855.] 
MoELLER, WILHELM. History of the Christian Church in the Middle Ages. 
[London and New York, 1892.] 
Munro, D. C. Monastic Tales of the 13th Century; in Trans. and Reps. Hu. 
Hist., II, No.4. [Philadelphia, 1895.] 
TreNcH, R. C. Lectwres on Medieval Church Histor y- [London, 2d Ed., 1886.] 
3 Sources and Secondary Authorities having particular reference to the state of 
knowledge in Christian Europe. 
Franck, A. Gerbert; Htat de la philosophie et des sciences au X¢ siécle aba 
Moralistes et philosophes. [Paris, 1872.] 
Hattam, HENRY. Europe in the Middle Ages, II. [London, Ist Ed., 1818 ; 
1848 Ed., usually found; New York, 1887.] 
Mortey, Henry. English Writers, VII. [London, 1891.] 
Scuarr, Pump. History of the Christian Church, IV. [N. Y., 5th Ed., 1891.] 
STEELE, Roger, transl. Medieval Lore (Anglicus.) [London, 1893.] 
Trait, H. D. Social England, II and III. [New York and London, 1893.] 
Wuitr, ANDREW D. Warfare of Science, I and TI. [New York, 1896.] 
4 Sources and Secondary Authorities having particular reference to the influence of 
Arab learning on Christian Europe. 
*BALL, W. W. R. Short History of Mathematics. [London 1888.] 
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TBaLL W. W. R. History of Mathematics at Oambridge. [London, 1889.] 
Cagori, F. A History of Mathematics. [New York, 1893.] 
Draper, Joun W. Intellectual Development of Hurope, Il. [New York, 1876.] 


*Lacrorx, Pau. Le moyen age et la renaissance, II and IV. [Paris, 5 Vols., 
1848-1851.] 


jLacrorx, Pau. Science and Literature in the Middle Ages. [London, 1877.] 
FLacrorx, Pau. L’école et la science jusqu’a la renaissance. [Paris, 1887.] 


RASHDALL, H. Universities of Hurope in the Middle Ages II, Pt. 2. [Oxford, 
1895.] 
Sanpys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
TOWNSEND, W. J. he Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. [London, 1881.] 
STEELE, Ropert, transl. Medicval Lore (Anglicus). [London, 1893.] 
5 Suggestions as to Reading. 


Of the reference in group 1, the student will probably find Ameer Ali, Burke, 
Coppée, Draper, Routledge, or Sismondi the most useful. The first is good on the 
social and intellectual conditions at Bagdad and Granada, the second gives a bril- 
liant picture of Cordova, the third gives a most attractive account of Arab life and 
learning, the fourth is a good condensed statement of Arab scientific advances, and 
the fifth contains a graphic account of the civilization of the Arabs. Ribera is an 
illuminating work, and ought to be translated into English. Le Bon is a large and 
excellent work on the civilization of the Arabs. It is beautifully illustrated, and 
the student could look the book over with profit, even though he does not read French. 
Crichton and Haneberg are old standards, though now in part superseded by more 
recent works. Davidson has a brief general chapter, but lacks sufficient detail. 

Of the references in group 2, Burr, Henderson, Howland, and Munro are short 
collections of illustrative sources, giving the manner of procedure in witch-trials, 
ordeals, ete., and illustrative monastic tales of the period. These are valuable by 
way of illustration. Gibbon has a few pages on the superstitions of the period. 
Fisher has a good section on the religious life of the Middle Ages, and the work of 
the Church in securing better conditions. Fisher is always valuable because of his 
absence of partisanship. Milman has attempted to give a statement of the belief of 
the Church and the nature of popular belief at about the year 1200. Moeller has 
given a somewhat similar statement for the periods from the eighth to the thirteenth 
century. 

OF the references in group 3, Hallam, Traill, and White will be most useful. 
Traill is a very valuable collection of material illustrative of English life, and 
though the citations are usually quite short, can almost always be consulted with 
profit. White is a monumental work, and will be the standard work on the subject 
for a long while to come.. The student can consult this work with profit, even 
though he has time to read but part of a chapter. Steele is a valuable reprint of a 
thirteenth century encyclopedia, and gives an epitome of the science, geography, 
mathematics, and manners of the period. Franck is an old standard on the life and 
time of Gerbert. Hallam’s ninth chapter is another old standard, often severely 
criticised, which describes conditions in Europe between 800 and 1300. Morley has 
a brief section on old medical knowledge, and Schaff has a general section on the 
state of learning of the period. Pad : 

Of the references in group 4, Ball and Cajori deal with mathematical knowledge ; 
Draper is general and brief, but good; Townsend has a good chapter on the influence 
of the translation of Aristotle; Rashdall’s note on the medical books used at Mont- 
pellier is very interesting; and the works by Lacroix are of much value, and show 
the Arab influences in many fields. Sandys contains a very satisfactory account of 
the translations. 

The general student, beginning the study, would probably best read Routledge 
and one of the histories in group 1; Fisher, Milman, or Moeller in group 2; the 
citations in Traill or portions of White in group 3; and then select from group 4. 
Le Bon and Steele can be looked over with profit, even though not read. 


XVII IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS OF THE TENTH 
TO THE THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


oe see 


I FEUDALISM. (Abdy, ch. vii; Adams, ch. ix; Allen, ch. ii; *Cheyney; 
Duruy, ch. xv; *Emerton, ch. xv; Emerton, ch. xiv; Green, 83- 
85; Guizot, I, lect. 4, III, second course, lects, 1-5, and IV, lects. 
6-11; Jones, ch. v; *Lacroix, I, chs. i, iv, III, ch. vii; +Lacroix, 
chs, li, ili; {Lacroix, ch. i; §Lacroix, 1-86; McLaughlin, 71-99; 
Robertson, I, 16-25; Seebohm, 16-21; Watson, ch. viii.) 
1 Elements contributing to the development of Feudalism. 
2 Beginnings of the feudal regime. (*Emerton, ch. xv.) 
3 Elements in the feudal state. (Duruy, ch. xv; tEmerton, ch. xiv.) 
a Reciprocal relations of the Lord and Vassal. (+Emerton, 488- 
497.) 
b Balancing of relations;—an organized anarchy. 
e Condition of the serfs. 
4 Ecclesiastical feudalism. 
a Temporal power of the Church during the Middle Ages. 
b Centralization of authority in the hands of ecclesiastics. 
¢ The Church the State. 
5 Good results of the system. 
a The sense of personal honor. 
6 Causes of its decline and fall. (Seebohm, 16-21.) 
a Popular hatred of the system. 
b Mutual jealousy of king and clergy. 
¢ Rise of the Common Freeman. (+Emerton, 509-519.) 
d Passing away of the conditions which gave rise to it. 


II CHIVALRY: EDUCATION OF THE KIGHT. (Allen, ch. v; Cutts, 

353-368; Duruy, 230-232; Francke, 63-72; Guizot, IV, lect. 6; 
jHenderson, I, ch. v; Jones, ch. iv; *Lacroix, I, ch. vi; Lacroix, 
ch. v; §Lacroix, 86-148; Oman; Robertson, I, 75-79: Stillé, ch. 
xii; Thatcher and Schwill, 602-605 ; Watson, I, ch. x.) 

1 An outgrowth of Feudalism and of the influence of the Church upon 
the barbarians. (Gautier, 1-23.) 

2 The Ten Commandments of Chivalry. (Gautier, 24-85.) 

3 A Lord’s court. ( Gautier; +Henderson, I, ch. vy.) 
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98 MOVEMENTS OF THE TENTH TO THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


4 Education of his sons. 
a Inadequacy of the episcopal and monastic schools. 
b Formation of the castle school. 
5 The new subjects and plan of instruction. (Cornish, ch. iii; Cutts, 
406-422 ; Dittes, 106-108; Wright, 130-140 ; +Henderson, I, ch. v.) 
a The page. 
1) His training. (Gautier, ch. v.) 
2) Subjects taught. 
b The squire. 
1) His training. (Gautier, ch. vi.) 
e The knight. 
1) The ceremony. (Gautier, chs. vii, viii; Traill, II, 125-129, 
Watson, I, ch. x.) 
2) The oaths. (Watson, I, 161.) 
3) His duties. (Cutts, 406-422; Gautier.) 
6 Contrast between knightly and clerical ideals as to:— 
a Purpose, nature, and method of instruction. 
b Education and position of women. 
7 The seven Frémmigkeiten of the Middle Ages. 
8 Good results of Chivalry. Its decline and end. 
a Value in developing the native languages. 
9 Principles of knightly education introduced into the study of law in 
the 13th century. 


a Oath of the Knight of Law. (Forsyth, 222-227.) 


III THE CRUSADES. (Adams, ch. xi; Allen, ch. iv; Guizot, I, lect. viii; 
tLacroix, ch. iv; §Lacroix, 148-198, Milman, III, bk. 7, ch. vi; 
Munro; Putzker, map 16; Robertson, I, 25-34; Stillé, ch. xii; 
Thatcher and Schwill, 361-430; Trench, lect. x; Watson, ch. ix.) 

I Causes leading to the Crusades. (Keane, ch. iii.) 
2 Effects of the Crusades upon Western Europe, with reference to:— 


(Drury, 286-289 ; Guizot, I, lect. viii; Thatcher and Schwill, 431- 
434.) 


a Isolation. Unification. National feeling. 
b Development of common ideals among the nations. 
¢ Intercommunication. 
d Reopening of commerce. (Adams, ch. xi; Duruy, 318-320 ; 
Stillé, ch. xv; Traill, I, 386-388 ; Zimmern, 30-47.) 
1) Its humanizing and educative effect. 
e Introduction of new knowledge. 
f New interests and new desires. 


1) Change of attitude of humanity toward the old problems. 
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99 MOVEMENTS OF THE TENTH TO THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


IV RISE OF THE FREE CITIES. (Adams, ch. xii; Allen, 241-250; Ashley, 
I, ch. ii; Duruy, ch. xxii; +Emerton, ch. xv; Francke, 100-107; 
Guizot, I, lect. vii; *Henderson, 417-422, Hibbert ; Jones, chs. viii, 
ix; Robertson, I, 34-75; Smith, Introd. ; Stillé, 397-408; Thatcher 
and Schwill, ch. xvi, and 562-567, 612-614; Traill, I, 360-366, 
466-467, II, 109-111.) 

1 Origin of medieval communes and cities. 

a The municipal movement of the 11th and 12th centuries. 
1) Causes for. 
2) Effect in:— (¢Emerton, ch. xv.) 
a) Enfranchising the serfs. 
b) Evolving the artisan. 
¢) Evolving the merchant, and more stable economic con- 
ditions. Rise of ‘‘the Third Estate.’’ 
3) The medieval merchant. (Cutts, 487-517; Duruy;-.318— 
326; Green, Mrs., II, ch. viii; Hallam, I) .che piace 
*Lacroix, III, ch. iv; {Lacroix, ch. vii.) 
a) The Florentine merchant. (*Seaife, ch. vii; +Seaife, 
298-300. ) 

2 Extension of rights and privileges by royal charters. (7Cheyney, 
7-11.) 

3 Organization of guilds. 

a Nature of these cuilds, (Cheyney, 12-35; ;Lacroix, ch. viii.) 
b Part taken by them in securing :— (Ashley, I, ch. ii; }Cheyney, 
12-35; Jones, ch. ix; Smith; Zimmern, 11-20.) 
1) Justice. Security. Free Speech: 
2) Self government and political rights. 
¢ Extension to other fields—church guilds, social guilds, ete. 

4 The medieval town. (Ashley, I, ch. ii; {Cheyney, 2-11. Cutts, 529- 
546 ; Zimmern, 82-125.) 

5 Burgh schools established by the more important cities. Dittes, 109- 
114; Edgar, ch. x; Grant, 25-44, Kimmel, 56; ‘Lorenz, 52-69, 
101-107; Mackintosh, I, ch. xii; Nohle, 18-26; Russell, 11-16; 
Schiller, 60-64; Sehmid, II, Pt! 15 309-332; Specht.) 

a By whom taught. Subjects taught. 
b Language used. Nature of instruction. 
2) The first school-house [Berne, 1481]. 
d Struggle between Church and State for the control of these schools, 
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V REFERENCES. 


1 Sources. 
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7Lacrorx, PAuL. Manners, Customs, and Dress during the Middle Ages. [Lon- 
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3 Secondary Authorities having particular reference to the rise of the cities and 
the evolution of the middle and lower classes of society. 

AsHLEy, W. J. Introduction to English Economic History, I. [New York 

and London, 1888.] 
GREEN, Mrs. J. R. Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, Il. [New York and 
London, 1895.] 

Gross, CHAs. The Gild Merchant, I. [Oxford, 1890.] 
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STILLE, Cuas. J. Studies in Medieval History. [Phila., 2d Ed., 1891.] 

ZIMMERN, HELEN. The Hansa Towns. [New York, 1880.] 

4 Secondary Authorities containing short chapters or sections on the beginnings of 
Burgh Schools. 
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Dirtes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. “ (Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 

Epear, JOHN, History of Early Scottish Education, [Edinburgh, 1893.] 

GRANT, JAs. History of the Burgh and Parish Schools of Scotland. [London 
and Glasgow, 1876.] 

KAEMMEL, H. J: Geschichte des Deutschen Schulwesens im Ubergange vom 
Mittelalter zur Neuzeit. [Leipzig, 1882.] 

Lorenz, S. Volkserziehung und Volksunterricht im spiteren Mittelalter, 
[Paderborn, 1887.] 

MackiIntosu, JoHN. History of Civilization in Scotland, I. [London, 1892.] 

Nouze, Dr. E. History of the German School System; in Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 
1897-1898, I, pp. 18-26. 

RUSSELL, JAMES E. German Higher Schools. [New York, 1899.] 

Scumtter, HERMANN. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pédagogik. [Leipzig, 2d 
Ed., 1891.] 

Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 

Specut, F. A. Geschichte des Unterrichtswesen in Deutchland von den dltesten 
Zeiten bis zur Mittel des 13 Jahrhundert. [Stuttgart, 1885.] 

5 Secondary Authorities of minor importance, or which contain only a short section 

or a general chapter. 

ALLEN, J. H. Christian History, Second Period. [Boston, 1883.] 

ForsytH, WM. AHortensius the Advocate. [London, 3d Ed., 1874.] 

FRANCKE, Kuno. History of German Literature. [Social Forces.] [New York, 

4th Ed., 1901.] 

KEANE, JOHN. The Evolution of Geography. [London, 1899.] 

Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 

May, Sm Tuos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [London, 1887.] 

McLaAvucuHtitin, E. T. Studies in Medieval Life and Literature. [N. Y., 1894.] 

Mirman, Henry Harr. History of Latin Christianity. [London, 1855.] 

Rosertson, WM. History of Charles V,I. [Phila., New Ed., 1875.] 

SEEBOHM, F. Era of th Protestant Revolution. [New York, 1875.] 

‘Trattt, H. D. Social England, I and II. [New York and London, 1893.] 

TRENCH, R.C. Lectures on Medieval Church History. [London, 2d Ed., 1886.] 
6 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The Sources all furnish good illustrative material. 

Of the Authorities in group 2, the general student will find the citations in 
Adams, Cornish, Cutts, the two histories by Emerton, Gautier, Henderson, the books 
by Lacroix, and Watson most valuable. Emerton gives a good brief statement of 
the Feudal system. Adams and Watson also contain good chapters. For chivalry, 
Gautier is a standard history. Cornish is a recent history of chivalry, which con- 
tains a good chapter on chivalric education. Cutts, Henderson, and Watson contain 
good descriptive chapters. Adams is very good on the reopening of commerce fol- 
lowing the Crusades. The works by Lacroix contain excellent illustrative material 
on the entire section of the Syllabus. 

Of the Authorities in group 3, Ashley is one of the best for general use. Gross 
is excellent, but quite long. Cutts and Mrs. Green are good on the medieval mer- 
chant. Scaife is very good for details as to commerce. Stillé and Zimmern also 
contain good chapters. ‘ 

Of the Authorities in group 4, Edgar, Grant and Nohle will be found most 
satisfactory by the general student. Kaemmel and Schmid give detailed informa- 
tion as to the schools of the period. Of the authorities in group 5, Francke is good 
on medieval society, and Traill contains many good short citations. Trench con- 
tains a good short chapter on the Crusades. The student should consult the pages 
of the Syllabus for more detailed suggestions as to reading and for references on 


minor points. 


XIX SCHOLASTICISM. 


(Allen, ch. viii; Davidson, 151-158; Fisher, 208-218; Hauréau; Kurtz, If, 77; *Lacroix, Uy 
ch. i; tLacroix, 111-160; Lowndes, 18-43; Milman, III, bk. 8, ch. v; Moeller, 422-435; 
Morley, III, 316-324; Regener, 51-58; Schmid, II, Pt. I, 258-308; Seebohm, 11-16; Seth; 
Ziegler, 29-33.) 


I SOME EARLY SCHOLASTICS. (Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 368-374 ¢ 

Drane, I, ch. xii; Emerton, 446-464; Erdmann, I, 287-355; 
Fischer, 55-66; Lewes, II, ch. i; {Mullinger, 49-64; Poole, 98— 
108; Trench, lect. xiv; Ueberweg, §89-§94.) 

1 John Scotus Erigena, master of the Palace School under Charles the 
Bald [¢. 845-855]. (Guizot, III, lect. xxix; *Mullinger, 172-192; 
Sandys, 473-478 ; Townsend, ch. iii.) 

a Connecting link between Alcuin and Scholasticism. 4 
b Started questions which alarmed the Church. (Erdmann, I, 292- 
, 801; *Mullinger, 171-192; Poole, 53-78; Townsend, ch. iii.) 

2 St. Anselm [1033-1109] the founder of Scholasticism in the West. 
(Erdmann, I, 303-314; Maurice, 92-111; Moeller, 370-373 ; Town- 
send, ch. v.) 

3 Abelard [1079-1142, Paris] declared for free inquiry. (Compayré, 
74-75; Emerton, 453-455; Erdmann, I, 317-326; Maurice, 116- 
142; McCabe; Moeller, 374-876; Poole, ch. v; Rashdall, I, 37-72; 
Thatcher and Schwill, 591-597; Townsend, ch. vi.) 

a He is silenced by the Church. : 
b The three requests of his scholars. 

4 Peter Lombard’s Sentences [e. 1160] an attempt at a scientific system. 

(Maurice, 150-156; Milman, IIT, bk. 8, ch. v; Townsend, ch. viii.) 


II CAUSES OF THE RISE OF SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. (Drane, I, 
ch. xii; Hallam, II, ch. ix, pt. 2; Nichol, II, 33-51; Rashdall, I, 
37-72; Stillé, ch. xiii; Thatcher and Schwill, 581-602; Trench, 
lect. xiv.) ~ 

1 The 11th and 12th centuries a turning point. 
a Curiosity for secular knowledge. 
b Disquietude in all fields of thought. 
1) Heresies began to disturb orthodoxy . 
¢ Desire for a philosophy which should explain the mysteries of 
Christianity. 
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103 SCHOLASTICISM. 


2 Absence of :— 
a A classical literature. 
b An independent system of ethics. 
e A natural philosophy. 
3 Lack of intercourse with the world in any modern sense. 
4 Poverty of the literature of the early Middle Ages. Text-books in use. 
(See Syllabus, pp. 87-88. ) 
5 Necessity of putting forth the new energy in some direction which the 
Church would approve. 
6 The problem started by Boéthius in the 6th century. 


a The Nominalists and the Realists. (Emerton, 446-453; Sandys, 
239-240, 506-507.) 


III SCHOLASTICISM EARLY RECOGNIZED ITS LIMITATIONS. 
(Emerton, 446-464; Hallam, II, ch. ix, pt. 2; Poole, ch. v; Rash- 
dall, I, 37-72.) 
1 Abelard’s experiences. 
2 The methods of the Scholastics feared more than their teachings. 
3 The Church finally adopted it as an ally. 
IV THE GREAT ERA OF SCHOLASTICISM, (Erdmann, I, 356-446 ee 
Fischer, 67-79 ; Lowndes, 18-48 ; Maurice, ch. vy; Milman, VI, bk. 
14, ch. iii; Morley, III, 316-324; Trench, lect. Xvili; Ueberweg, I, 
§ 98-§ 104. ) 
1 Revolution in scholastic Philosophy about 1200 A. D., due to the in- 
troduction into Europe of :— (Townsend, ch. x.) : 
a Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Physies, Psychology, and Ethies. (San- 
dys, 507-508, 539-550, 563-566. ) 
b Writings of Arabian and Jewish philosophers. 
1) The new master science. 
2 Founding of the Dominicans [Black Friars] in 1216. (Drane, IT, 
ch. ii; Emerton, 462-464.) 
a Their objects preaching and public instruction. 
1) This in a sense a revival in monasticism, 
b Schools established in connection with the new Universities, 
3 The three great Schoolmen. (Erdmann, I, 393-474; Lewes, IT, ch. li.) 
a Albert the Great. [German; Dominiean ; 1193-1280. } (Sandys, 
558-560 ; Townsend, ch. 2 
1) “‘The organizing intellect of the Middle Ages,’? 
2) The first of the Schoolmen to state the philosophy of Aris- 
totle in a systematic form. 
3) St. Thomas Aquinas his greatest pupil. 
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Sr. Luxg, Sr. Marruew, Sv. Pavt. Mosss, Sr. Joun, Sr. Marx. 
ARISTOTLE, Sr. Toomas AQUINAS, PLATO. 
ADMIRING DoMINICcANs. AVERROES. ADMIRING DoMINICANS. 


(An Altar-piece by Francesco Traini [1345] in the Church of §. Caterina, at Pisa. Reproduced 
from Rosini’s Pittwra I taliana.) 


Beneath “ Christ in Glory” are six figures bending forward from the sky and holding 
out the books of the Scriptures which bear their names. To each of the six a ray of light 


falls from Christ. From each of these figures a ray of light proceeds to the seated figure of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Three rays also proceed from Christ direct to him, On the lap of St. 


Thomas Aquinas are a number of his books, while in his hands he holds his great and un- 


ntence: Veritatem 


- vill, 7). Two other rays 
of light are shown as coming to St. Thomas from the books held up by Aristotle and Plato, 


who stand to the left and right respectively. From St. Thomas’ great book falls a heavy 
line, a flash of refutation rather than a beam of light, which strikes a book lying on the 
ground beside its author, Averroés, who seems to be writhing in pain. A number of rays of 


light may be seen descending from the works of St. Thomas on the two crowds of admiring 
and adoring Dominicans who stand below on the earth. 
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b Thomas Aquinas. [Italian; Dominican; 1225?-1274.] (Sandys, 
560-562; Townsend, chs. xiii, xiv.) 
1) He brought Scholasticism to its highest development by | 
harmonizing Aristotelianism with the doctrines of the 
Church. 
e Bonaventura. ([Italian; Franciscan; 1221-1274.] (Townsend, 
ch. xii.) 
4 Scholasticism in its decline. (Erdmann, I, 485-518. ) 
a Duns Scotus. [Englishman; Franciscan; 1265?1308 ?.] 
(Sandys, 576-578; Townsend, ch. xv.) 
b William of Ockham. [Englishman; Franciscan; ¢. 1270-1347. ] 
(Sandys, 578-579 ; Townsend, ch. xvi.) 


V ROGER BACON [1214-1294]. (Ball, 163-165; Erdmann, I, 476-485; 

Green, 138-141; Lewes, II, 77-87; Maurice, 233-239; Milman, 
VI, bk. 14, ch. iii; +Mullinger, 154-159, Nichol, II, 52-57; Rout- 
ledge, 66-70.) 

1 Character of the man and his learning. (Sandys, 567-576.) 

2 His teachings and writings. 

3 Attitude of the Church toward scientific investigation as shown by his 
imprisonment for magic [1278-1292 9]. 


VI THE WORK OF SCHOLASTICISM. (Emerton, 460-464; Stillé, ch. 
xiii; Townsend, chs. xviii-xx; Trench, lect. xviii.) 
1 Organization. : 
2 Reconciliation. 
3 Accommodation of the old theology to the new philosophy. 
4 Types of questions debated. (Froude, 123-125, Sandys, 239.) 
5 The downfall of Scholasticism. 


VII THE SERVICE OF SCHOLASTICISM. (fMullinger, I, 49-64; Stillé.) 
1 In awakening the minds of men. 
2 In preparing the way for the universities. 
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VIII REFERENCES. 
1 Secondary Authcrities which deal at length with Scholasticism. 

ErpMANN, J. E. A History of Philosophy, I. [London and New York, 1890.] 

Havur&av, J. B. Histoire de.la philosophie scholastique. 2 Vols. [Paris, 1850.] 

Maurice, F. D. Medieval Philosophy, from the Fifth to the Fourteenth Cen- 

turies. [London and Glasgow, 2d Ed., 1859.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Hreiehung, Il, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
Townsend, W. J. The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. [London, 1881.] 
2 Important Secondary Authorities. 

Davipson, THos. History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 

Emerton, E, Medieval Europe. [Boston, 1894.] 

FiscHer, Kuno. Descartes and his School. [London, 1887.] 

Lewes, Gro. H. The History of Philosophy, II. [London, 1880.] 

McCase, JosepH. Peter Abelard. [Putnam, 1901.] 

Mitman, Henry Harr. History of Latin Christianity, III, VI. [London, 1855.] 
*MULLINGER, J. B. Schools of Charles the Great. [London, 1877.] 
{MuLLINGcER, J.B. History of the University of Cambridge; I, from-the Earliest 

Times to 1535, [Cambridge, Engl., 1873.] 
Nicuor, Jonn. Francis Bacon; his life and Philosophy, II. [London and 
Phila., 1889.] 

Pootz, R. L. Illustrations of Medieval Thought. [London, 1884.] 

RASHDALL, H. Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, I. [Oxford, 1895.] 

SetH, A. Article Scholasticism; in Encyclopedia Britannica. . 

THATCHER, O. J. and Scuwiit, F. Europe in the Middle Ages. [N. Y., 1898.] 

TrReNoH, R.C. Lectures on Medieval Church History. [London, 2d Ed., 1886.] 

3 Secondary, Authorities which contain short general chapters or articles. 

ALLEN, J. H. Christian History; Second Period. [Boston, 1883.] 

Drang, A, T. Christian Schools and Scholars, I, II. [London, 1881.] 

FIsHER, Gro. P, History of the Christian Church. [New York, ec. d. 1887.] 

Guizot, F. The History of Civilization, ITI. [New York, 1888.] 

“Lacroix, Paut. Le moyen age et la renaissance, II. [Paris, 5 Vols., 1848- 
1851.] 

tLaAcrorx, Paut. L’école et la science jusqu’a la renaissance. [Paris, 1887 il 

Lownves, R. René Descartes; his Life and Meditations. [London, 1878.] 

Mortter, WILHELM. History of the Ohristian Church in the Middle Ages. 
[London and New York, 1892.] 

Sanpys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship. [Cambridge, 1903.] 

STinif, Cuas. J. Studies in Medieval History. [Phila., 2d Ed., 1891.] 

UrBerweG, Fr. History of Philosophy, I. [New York, 1876.] 

ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Padagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 

4 Works of minor importance, or which refer to a single point in the Syllabus. 

Batt, W. W. R. Short History of Mathematics, [London, 1888.] 

Barnard, Henry. William of Champeaux, Anselm, and Abelard (Drane) ; in 

Barnard’s Jr, XXIV, pp. 368-374. 

Frovupr, J. A. Life and Letters of Erasmus. [New York, 1894.] 

GREEN, JoHn R. Shorter History of the English People. [New York, 1898.] 

HALLAM, Henry. Burope in the Middle Ages. [New York, 1887.] 

Kurtz, J. H. Chureh History, II. [London, 1888. ] 

Mortry, Henry. English Writers, III. [London 1889.] 

REcENER, Fr. Skizzen eur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 

Rovurteper, R. History of Science. [London 1881.] 
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SeEBouM, F. Lra of the Protestant Revolution. [New York, 1875.] 
5 Suggestions as to Reading. 


Of the Authorities in group 1, all are good, though quite long. Erdmann is a 
translation of a standard German work; Hauréau is an old but valuable French 
work; Maurice traces the history of Scholasticism by eras; Schmid is somewhat 
general on the period; and Townsend is very good on the men, their problems, and 
their work. 

Of the Authorities in group 2, the student will probably find Emerton, Fischer, 
Milman, and Seth the most satistactory. The chapter in Emerton is a good, brief, 
concise statement of the work and service of Scholasticism. Fischer contains a good 

- clear account. Milman is very good, and Seth is an excellent summary. The chapter 
in Thatcher and Schwill is a good short general statement. McCabe’s Abelard is a 
very valuable work. Mullinger is good on the early Scholastics. Rashdall has a 
very good chapter on Abelard and the problems of his time. Poole and Trench con- 
tain good general chapters on Abelard and the early Schoolmen. Lewes contains a 
very readable account, covering the whole Scholastic period. 

Of the Authorities in group 3, Drane is very good on the beginnings of the 
movement and on the work of the Dominicans. The chapters in Fisher and Moeller 
are short and general, but are good brief accounts of the whole movement. The two 
works by Lacroix are general, but contain good illustrative material. Stillé has a 
good brief chapter on the Schoolmen and the Universities. Sandys is an excellent 
book,—an example of painstaking scholarship, and contains a number of citations 
which are good, though usually quite brief. Guizot contains a good chapter on the 
life, doctrines and influence of Erigena. Ueberweg covers the whole period in a 
concise manner, but the style is not so attractive as in Fisher or Moeller. 

The minor works in group 4 refer to particular points, which are indicated in 
the Syllabus, with the exception of Kurtz, Regener and Seebohm. The chapters in 
these are so brief as to be of little value, except that Regener will afford good prac- 
tice in reading German. et ch 

The general student, beginning the study, or the general reader wishing to get 
an idea of the period, would probably do best to read Rashdall or Townsend, or one. 
or more of the general chapters by Emerton, Fisher, Fischer, Milman, Moeller, or 
Seth. Green, {Mullinger, Routledge, and Sandys will give a good idea as to the work 
of Bacon. The pages of the Syllabus should be consulted for more detailed sugges- 
tions as to the reading. 
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XX THE RISE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


(Barnard’s Jr., XX, 737-765; Davidson, 166-174; Denifle; Dittes, 104-106; Déllinger, 1-49; 
Emerton, 465-476; Hamlyn, 1-38; *Lacroix, I, ch. vii; $Lacroix, 1-40; Nohle, 11-26; 
Stillé, 376-384; Tout, ch. xviii; also Encyclopedia Britannica, article Universities.) 


I CAUSES CONTRIBUTING TO THE RISE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 

(Compayré 24-25; Emerton, 465-471; Laurie, 91-105.) 

1 Work of the Church in making a commonwealth of Europe. 

2 The growth of commerce and the increase of wealth. 

3 Increase in the quantity of knowledge. 

4 The Scholastic movement. (Syllabus, sect. XIX.) 

5 The organization of municipalities, securing and developing civil 
freedom. 

6 The general movement toward associations. 

7 Rapid development of the cathedral schools. ( Syllabus, p. 79.) 

8 The growing desire for broader education, free from the influence of 
the Church. 


Il EVOLUTION OF THE FIRST UNIVERSITIES. (Barnard’s Jr., IX, 
49-56 ; Compayré, 46-69 ; Denifle, I, 1-29; Dittes, 104-106; Hace 
ton, 465-471 : Hamlyn, i 38; Kaufmann, I, 344-409 - taune 91-— 
105, 171-191; +Mullinger, I, 35-72; {Mullinger, ch. ae Reshdsin 
I, 4-19, II, Pt. 1, 1-7; Schmid, I, Pt. 1, 339-425.) 
1 Long local evolution usually preceded. the university constitution. 
(See table of dates of foundation, p. 108. ) 
a Work of Abelard at Paris. hcmpayee 3-24; Newman, I, 192- 
202; Rashdall, I, 25-68.) 
b Work of Constantine at Salerno. (Laurie, 106-123; Rashdall, 
I, 75-86.) 
¢ Development began with specialization. (Sandys, 582-584.) 
1) Salerno; Bologna; Paris. 
d Evolution of “fe studium publicum or studium generale out of the 
cathedral or monastery schools. (Barnard’s Jr., IX, 45-56. ) 
2 The technical date of foundation. 
a How founded. When founded. By whom chartered. (See table, 
p. 108.) 
1) Foundation charter of University of Heidelberg [1385]. 
(Henderson, 262-267. ) 
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2) Foundation Bull of the University of Ingolstadt [1459]. 
(*Barnard, Ap. I, pp. 157-158.) 
3) Emperor’s charter to the University of Halle [1693]. 
(*Barnard, Ap. XI, pp. 192-197.) 
b By whom protected. 
e Some universities grew without foundation or charter. 
d No uniform plan for foundation until the fifteenth century. 
3 The university mothers:—Bologna, Paris, Oxford, Salamanca, and 
Prague. 


ITI SALERNO. (Laurie, 106-123; Rashdall, I, 75-86.) 
1 Constantine of Carthage lectured there [c. 1080]. 
a Students from many countries of Europe. 
b Licenses to practice medicine granted in 1137. 
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BAS-RELIEF AT UNIVERSITY OF PAVIA 


Representing a Professor lecturing [1495]. (From Lacroix, L’école et la science jusqwa 
la renaissance, p. 69.) 


IV BOLOGNA [1158?]. (Barnard’s Jr.. XX, 183-204, XXII, 275-308 ; 

Compayré, 56-57; Denifle, I, 40-64, 132-218, 745-762; Hamlyn, 
38-48; Kaufmann, I, 167-183; Kirkpatrick, 113-137; Laurie, 
124-140; +Mullinger, I, 73-74; Sandys, 582-584.) 

1 Early schools of law. 

2 Irnerius, Professor of Civil Law [1070-1138]. (Rashdall, I, 89-127.) 

3 Canon Law added in 1150. (Rashdall, I, 128-143.) 

4 Number of students by 1200. 
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5 Schools of Art and Medicine established in 1316, and Theology in 1360. 
(Rashdall, I, 233-253.) 

6 The place of Bologna in the history of culture. (Rashdall, I, 254—— 
268.) 


V PARIS [bef. 1200]. (Barnard’s Jr., XXII, 309-322, XXIV, 745-776; 
Budinszky ; Compayré, 287-306; Denifie, 40-132, 745-762; Des- 
maze; Douarche; Drane, II, ch. i; Fournier; Hamlyn, 48-60; — 
*Jourdain; Kaufmann, I, 246-261; *Lacroix, I, ch. vii; tLacroix, | 
1-60; Laurie, 141-171; Luchaire; {Mullinger, I, 74-80; Thurot.) 

1 An outgrowth of the cathedral school. (Rashdall, I, 271-296.) | 

a Early teachers:— William of Champeaux, and Abelard. . 

b A studiwm generale by 1140. | 

2 Gradual emergence into a recognized legal corps. | 
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A LECTURE ON CIVIL LAW BY GUILLAUME BENEDICTI. 
(After a 16th Century wood engraving, now in the National Library, Paris, Cabinet of 
Designs. ) 


3 Legal battle for rights and privileges [1210-1249]. (Delégue; Rash- 
dall, I, 300-321.) 

4 The struggle leading to internal organization. (Rashdall, I, 322-334, 
393-425. ) 


5 The place of the University of Paris in European history. (Rashdall, 
I, 518-558.) 
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a Its political influence and importance. 
b Its influence in theology. 
e Its defence of the secular clergy against the Mendicants. (Rash- 
dall, I, 345-390.) 
d Its position in the history of education. 
6 Popularity of the University in the Middle Ages. 


VI OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. (Barnard’s Jr., XXII, 324-326, 
XXVII, 817-944; Boase; Broderick; Compayré, 57-59; Couch; 
Denifle, I, 237-250; Furnivall, xxvi-xli; Gladstone; *Green, ch. 
ii, sec. 4; tGreen; Hamlyn, 60-92; Hulton; Jebb; Kaufmann, 


morency, 75-94; ¢Mullinger, I, 181-146; Rashdall, IT, Pt. 2, 519- 
577; Schmid, IIT, Pt. 1, 256-328; Stedman, 1-26; Traill, I, 332- 
343, 429-440, IT, 61-74, 231-239, 504-507; *Wordsworth ; + Words- 
worth. ) , 

1 Origin and early development of Oxford. (*Burrows, ch. ii; Drane, 
IT, ch. iv; ¢Green; Hoyt, 960-972; Lyte; Newman, I, 315-335; 
Parker. ) 

a The King Alfred myth. 

2 Constitutional development of Oxford. (Hoyt, 972-974; Lyte; Rash- 
dall, II, Pt. 2, 361-387.) . 

3 The place of Oxford in medieval thought. (Drane, IT, ch. xi; Hoyt, 
976-978 ; Lyte; Rashdall, IT, Pt. 2, 518-542; Stedman, 1-26.) 

4 The colleges at Oxford. (Azarias, 110-167; Clark, A.; Corbin, Pt. 
iv; Hoyt, 974-976; Lyte; Newman, I, 213-239; Rashdall, TI, Pt. | 
2, 465-517.) . 

a Early history of the colleges. 
b Gradual evolution of the colleges at the expense of the Univer-— 
sity. (Corbin, Pt. IV.) 

5 The University of Cambridge. (Ball, ch. xi; Barnard’s Jr. XXVIII, 
369-448 ; *Clark, J. W.; +Clark, J. W., I, i-xei; “Cooper; Denifie, 
I, 867-875; Dyer, I; Jessopp, ch. vi; Mayor; +Mullinger, I, IT; 
{Mullinger ; Rashdall, II, Pt. 2, 543-577.) 

a Founded by a migration from Oxford [1209]. 

b Its early history and development. 
1) The medieval period. 
2) The transition period, 1535-1570. 
3) The Elizabethan Statutes of 1570. 
4) From 1570 to 1858. 

¢ The colleges at Cambridge. (+Cooper. ) 

6 Value of the two Universities to England and English life. 
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VII SALAMANCA [bef. 1230]. (Barnard’s Jr., XXII, 322-326, XXIII, — 
642, XXIV, 777-782, XXVII, 159; Compayré, 59-61; Denifle, I, 
478-494; Rashdall, II, Pt. 1, 69-83.) 
1 Foundation and organization. 
2 Position in the history of Spanish universities. 


VIII PRAGUE [1347-8]. (*Barnard, 11-21, 32-37, and appendix; Barnard’s 

Jr., VI, 9-66; Denifle, I, 582-603; Fick; Hamlyn, 92-130; Kam- 
mel, 97-120; Kaufmann, II, 145; Laurie, 255-267; *Paulsen, I, 
25-36, 74-146; .+Paulsen; Rashdall, II, Pt. 1, 211-232; Rep. U.S. 
Com. Edue., 1891-1892, I, 247-368.) 

1 Prague the starting point of the German university system. 

2 Influence of the University of Paris in its organization. © 

3 Students and instruction. 

4 Secessions and migrations, resulting in the founding of other German 
universities. 

5 The Renaissance and the German Universities. (Syllabus, p. 131.) 

6 The Protestant Reformation and the German Universities. (*Paulsen, 
I, 209-268. ) 


Pe 


HEINRICUS DE ALLEMAGNI READING ETHICS TO HIS STUDENTS. 


(From the manuscript, Septem libri ethices fratris Heinrici de All i i 

2 » Se | emania sacra theologie 
professoris [1310]. The original of this picture is in the Kgl. Kupferstichkabi i 

After Fick, Awf Deutschlands hohen eee Deas) ‘ Se a ae” 
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IX INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY UNIVERSITIES. 
(Dyer, I: Rashdall, I, 393-425, II, Pt. 2, 388-417; Williams, 


ch. v.) 
1 Privileges of the early universities. (Compayré, 73-95; Laurie, 199- 
203.) 
a Extent to which these contributed to their prosperity. 
b University Court. 
ec Exemptions. 
2 The Nations and Faculties. (Compayré, 96-113; Laurie, 202-213; 
Schmid, II, Pt. 1, 496-548. ) 
a Nations in the University of Paris. 
b Nations in other Universities. 
e The four traditional Faculties. 
3 Government of the Universities. (Compayré, 114-138.) 
a Democratic character of. 
b The Chancellor, Rector, and other officers. 
4 The College system. 
a Oxford and Cambridge as types. (See Syllabus, p. 113.) 
5 Graduation and degrees. (Compayré, 139-163; Laurie, 214-255, 274— 
286; Rashdall, I, 21-22, 206-232. ) 
a Origin of graduation and degrees. 
b The three degrees and their significance in the different uni- 
versities. 
1) The Bachelor. 
2) The Licentiate. 
3). The Master, or Doctor. 
e Promotions and graduations. 


X FACULTIES; STUDIES; METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. (Ball, ch. 
villi, for mathematics at Cambridge; Faculties in German Univer- 
sities, *Barnard, 21-29; Furnivall, pp. xxvi-xli; Germain, 
for Medicine at Montpellier; Giinther, for Mathematics; Kauf- 
mann, see contents; {Lacroix, chs. i-v; Laurie, 268-274; Lyte, 
195-237; Studies at Guyenne [1583], Massebieau; +Mullinger, I, 
345-366, IT, 402-404, 414-429; Medicine, Arts, and Theology at 
Bologna, Rashdall, I, 233-253; Faculties and Studies at Paris, 
Rashdall, I, 426-477; Faeulties and Studies at Oxford, Rashdall, 
II, Pt. 2, 440-464; Schmid, IT, Pt. 1, 425-495; Steele, for Science; 
Thurot, for instruction at Paris; Williams, ch. vi; +Wordsworth, 
for 18th Century English. ) 

1 The Faculty of Theology. (Compayré, 199-213.) 
a Position among the faculties. 
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b The faculty at Paris a model. 
e Books and methods of instruction. 
2 The Faculty of Arts. (Compayré, 167-198.) 
a List of lectures in Prague [1366]; Erfurt [1449]; Ingolstadt 
[1472]; and Vienna [1389]. (*Barnard, Ap. II, pp. 159- 
160.) 
b The instruction given. 
e-Books used. 
d Degrees granted. 
3 The Faculty of Civil and Canon Law. (Barnard’s Jr., XXII, 327- 
330; Compayré 214-239; Hallam, II, 598-602; Péries; Savigny.) 
a Popularity of the study of Law in the Middle Ages. 
b Nature and method of instruction. 
e Dignity of the profession. (Forsyth, 222-227.) 
4 The Faculty of Medicine. (Compayré, 240-259; Germain; Steele.) 


A LECTURE AT THE COLLEGE OF NAVARRE. 


(After an illustration in La Mer des Hystoires, printed at Paris by Pierre le Rouge, in 1487. 
Reproduced from OClauain’s Histoire de V’imprimerie en Franee, I, p. 464.) 


The students are seated in rows, while beneath the professor is seated th - P 
the University, holding upright his symbol of wuehGui mre 
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a Attitude of the Middle Ages toward the study of Medicine. 
b Books used and methods of instruction. 
e Amount of medical knowledge possessed by the professors. 
5 Libraries and teaching equipment. (Azarias, 105-108; *Burrows, ch. 
v; tBurrows, ch. iv; ¢Clark, J. W., III, 387-471; {Clark, J. W., 
22-48; §Clark, J. W.; Compayré; Fletcher, ch. ii; Little, ch. iv; 
Rashdall; Traill, II, 238-239.) | 
a Early libraries. | 
b After the invention of printing. 
6 Value of a medieval education. (+Mullinger, I, 345-366, II, 401- 
404, 414-429; Rashdall.) 


LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN. 


(After an engraving by J. C. Woudanus, dated 1610. 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y. Reproduced by permission of the publishers.) 


From Clarke’s The Care of Books. 


XI TEACHERS. STUDENT LIFE. (Azarias, 49-101; Ball, 249-254 ; 
“Barnard, 29-32, 37-52; Compayré, 263-286; Germain; Kauf- 
mann, see contents; Lagrange; Lang, ch. ii; Laurie, 195-199; 
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Lyte, ch. viii; +Mullinger, I, 328-345, II, 372-401; Munro; at 
Paris, Péries; Rashdall, I, 210-221, II, Pt. 2, 581-712; Schmid, II, 
Pt. 1, 496-548; Williams, ch. vi.) 
1 Relations between students and teachers. 
2 Dependence of teachers upon student fees. 
3 Previous education of a university student. 
4 University discipline. 
5 Number of students. 
6 Initiations of new students: students’ guilds. (Sheldon, ch. 1, sects. 
1-3.) 
7 Students’ dress; standard of living; amusements. 
8 Turbulence and licentiousness of university life. 
. 
: 


XII INFLUENCE OF THE EARLY UNIVERSITIES. (Compayré, 287— 
304; Laurie, 236-293; Rashdall, I, 254-270, for Bologna; I, 515— 
908, for Paris; IT, Pt. 2, 518-542, for Oxford.) 
1 The Universities as a public force. 
a Effects of their privileges. 
2 Intervention in church and state affairs. 
a Examples of political interference on the part of the University 
of Paris. (Compayré, 290-293; Rashdall, I, 518-521.) 
3 National character and bold independence. 
a Stood for freedom in an age of oppression. | 
4 Effect of the interchange of students. 
5 Only slowly reached the masses. | 
a Busy preparing leaders. 
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XIII REFERENCES. 


For numerous additional references on the universities of Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Sweden, etc., see pp. 143-168 of the 
Columbia University Catalogue of Books on Education. Also see the bibliographies 
given in the university histories, especially in Rashdall. 

1 General Histories of the Universities. : 

Barnarp, Henry. Roman Law in the Universities of the Middle Ages 
(Savigny) ; in Barnard’s Jr., XXII, 273-330. 

Compayrt, G. Abelard, and the Origin and Early History of the Universities. 
(Gt. Educ. Series.) [New York, 1893.] 

Deniritz, H. Die Hnstehung der Universitiéten des Mittelalters bis 1400. 
[Berlin, 1885.] \ 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Article Universities (Mullinger). 

Hamuyn, V. W. C. The Universities of Hurope at the Period of the Reforma- 
tion. [Oxford, 1876.] 

Laurin, 8. 8. Rise and Constitution of the Harly Universities. [N. Y., 1887.] 

Rasupaty, H. Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. 2 Vols., Vol. II in 
two parts. [Oxford, 1895.] 

Savieny, F.C. Roman Law in the Universities of the Middle Ages; translated 
in Barnard’s Jr., XXIT, 273-330. 

Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, Il, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 

2 Secondary Authorities containing a general article on the early history of the 

Universities. 

Barnarp, Henry. Original Significance of the Term University; in Barnard’s 
Jr., IX, 49-56. 

Barnarp, Henry. The German Universities (Raumer); in Barnard’s Jr., 
VI, 9-66. 

Davipson, THos. History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 

Doriincer, J. I. von. Addresses on Historical and Literary Subjects. [Lon- 
don, 1894.] Same art. in Barnard’s Jr., XX, 737-765. 

Drange, A. T. Christian Schools and Scholars, 11. [London, 1881.] 

Jess, R.C. The Work of the Universities for the Nation. [Camb. U. Pr., 1893.] 

KareMMEL, H. J, Geschichte des deutschen Schulwesens im Uebergange vom 

Mittelalter zur Neuzeit. [Leipzig 1882.] 
*LAcROIXx, PAUL, Le moyen age et la renaissance, I, [Paris, 1848.] 
yLacrorx, Paut, L’école et la science jusqwa la renaissance. [Paris, 1887.] 
#LacroIx, PauL. Science and Literature in the Middle Ages. [London, 187 val 

Tout, T. F. The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. [New York, 1898.] 

Trait, H. D. Social England, I and II. [london and New York, 1893.] 

Wi11aMs 8. G. History of Medieval Education. (Syracuse, 1903.] 

3 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to instruction, libraries, and student 
life in the early universities. 

Azarias, Brorner. LHssays Educational. [Chicago, 1896.] 

*Burrows, Monracur. Collectanea, Second Series. (Oxf. Hist. Soc. Pubs. 
Vol. XVI.)  [Oxford, 1890.] 

{Burrows, Monragur. Collectanea, Third Series. (Oxf. Hist. Soc. Pubs., 
Vol. XXXII.) [Oxford, 1896.] 

{CLaRK, J. W. Architectural History of Cambridge, III. [Cambridge, 1886.] 

¢CLaRK, J. W. Libraries in the Medieval and Renaissance Periods. [Cam- 
bride, 1894.] 

§CLarK, J. W. The Care of Books. [New York, 1901.] 
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Fietcuer, C.R. L. Collectanea, First Series. (Oaf. Hist. Soc. Pubs., Vol. V.) 
[Oxford, 1885.] 
GERMAIN, A. Les étudiants de l’école de medecine de Montpellier au XVI¢ 
siécle; in Revue Historique, III, 31-70. [1877.] 
GUNTHER, SircMUND. Geschichte des mathematischen Unterrichts im deutschen 
Mittelalter. (Mon. Germ. Paed., Vol. II.) [Berlin, 1887.] 
HEnvDERSON, E. F. Historical Documents of the Middle Ages. [London, 1892.] 
LaGRANGE, F. Les écoles au moyen age. [Brussels, n. d.j 
Munro, D.C. The Medieval Student; in Trans. and Reps. from Sources of Eu. 
Hist., Il, No. 2. [Phila., 1895.] 
SHELDON, HENRY. Student Life and Customs. [New York, 1901.] 
STEELE, Rost. Medieral Lore. [London, 1893.] 
4 Works containing short general articles. 
Dirtes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 
EMERTON, E. Medieval Europe. [Boston, 1894.] 
*GREEN, J. R. Shorter History of the English People. [New York, 1893.] 
NEWMAN, JoHN Henry. Historical Sketches, I. [London, 1872.] 
Noute, Dr. E. History of the German School System; in Rep. Com. Educ., 
1897-8, I,- 3-82. 
STr“tk&, Cuas. J. Studies in Medieval History. [Phila., 2d Ed., 1891.] 
5 Articles on the early history of Italian and Spanish Universities. 
BARNARD, Henry. Alfonso X. and the Code of 1256 (Tickner); in Barnard’s 
Jr., XXIII, 642. Same art., XXVII, 159. 
BARNARD, HENRY. History of Superior Instruction in Spain; in Barnard’s Jr., 
XXIV, 777-782. 
BARNARD, HENRY. Historical Development of the Italian Universities; in 
Barnard’s Jr., XX, 183-204. 
KirKPAtTRIcK, J. The Octocentenary Festival of the University of Bologna. 
[Edinburgh, 1888.] 
ReynierR, G. La vie universitaire dans Vancienne Espagne. [Paris, 1902.] 
'Sanpys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
6 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to the history of the University of 
Paris. 
Barnard, Henry. The University of Paris (Drane) ; in Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 
745-776. 
Bupinszky, ALEX. Die Universitit Paris und die Fremden an derselben vm 
Mittelalter. [Berlin, 1876.] 
DeELzcuE, R. L’université de Paris, 1224-1244. [Paris, 1902.] 
Denirtp, H. and CHATELAIN, A. Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. 4 
Vols., from 1200 to 1452. [Paris, 1889-1897.] 
Desmaze Cuas. A. L’université de Paris, 1200-1875. [Paris, 1876.] 
Dovarcue, Aristipe. L’université de Paris et les Jésuites, 16° et 17° siécles. 
[Paris, 1888.] 
Fournier, Marcet. Les statutes et privileges des universités frangaises 
depuis leur fondation jusqw’a 1789. 4 Vols. [Paris, 1890-1892. ] 
*JouRDAIN, CuHas. Histoire de Puniversité de Paris aux XVII* et XVIITI® siécles. 
[Paris, 1862-1866.] 

+JOURDAIN, Cuas. Index Chronologicus Chartarum Pertinentium ad Historium 
Universitatis Parisiensis. [Paris, 1862.] 

Lucuaire, ACHILLE. L’université de Paris sous Philippe-Auguste (1180-1223). 
[Paris, 1899.] 
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Piries, Asst G. La faculté de droit dans Vancienne université de Paris, 
1160-1793.  [Paris, 1890.] 
THuRoT, CHAS. De Vorganisation de Venseignement dans Vuniversité de Paris 
au moyen age. [Paris, 1850.] 
7 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to the early history of a few other 
French Universities. Sa 
Bertin, Ferp. WHistoire de lancienne université de Provence, (Aix) depwis 
fondation (1400-1409) jusqu’en 1793, @apres les manuscrits et les docu- 
ments originauw. | Aix-en-Provence, 1892.] 
Bourmont, AmMibEE pE. La fondation de Vuniversité de Caen et son organisa- 
tion au XV siécle. [Caen, 1883.] 
*MARCHAND, J. L’wniversité V@Avignon aua XVII¢ et XVIITI¢ siécles. [Paris, 
1900.] 
jMarcuanp, J. La faculté des arts de luniversité d’Avignon. [Paris, 1897.] 
MAssEBIEAU, Louis. Schola Aquwitanica; Programme d’études du collége de 
Guyenne au XVI¢ siecle. [Paris, 1886.] 
MontTPELLIER. Cartulaire de Vuniversité de Montpellier; Vol. I, 1181-1400. 
[Montpellier, 1890.] 
Muteav, Cuas. Les écoles et colléges en Provence depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqwen 1789. [Dijon, 1882.] 
8 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to the history of the University of 
Oxford. 
BarnarD, HENRY. The University of Oxford; in Barnard’s Jr., XXVII, 817-944. 
Boasge, Cuas, WM. Ozford. (Historic Towns Series.) [London, 1887.] 
Broprick, Gro. G. History of the University of Oxford. [London and New 
York, 1886.] 
CuaRK, ANDREW. The Colleges at Oaford. [London, 1891.] 
Corsin, JoHN. An American at Oxford. [Boston, 1902.] 
Coucy, L. M.Q. Reminiscences of Oxford (1559-1850). (Ow. Hist Soc. Pubs., 
Vol. XXII.) [Oxford, 1892.] 
FuRNIVALL, F. J. The Babees Book, Introduction. [London, 1868.] 
GLapsTonE, WM. E. The Romanes Lecture, 1892; An Academic Sketch. [Ox- 
ford, 1892.] 
*GREEN, J. R. Shorter History of the English People. [New York, 1893.] 
GREEN, J. R. Oaford Studies. (Oaf. Hist. Soc. Pubs., XLI.) [Oxford, 1902.] 
Hoyt, Jonn W. History of the University of Oxford; in Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 
1902, I, 960-990. 
Hutton, Sam’L F. Riwvae Owonienses. [London, 1892.] 
Lane, ANDREW. Ozford; Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. [London, 
1890.] 
Litttr, A. G. The Grey Friars at Owford (1224-1538). (Pubs. Oxf, Hist. 
Soc., Vol. XX.) [Oxford, 1891.] 
Lyte, H.C. M. History of the University of Owford, to 1530. [London and 
New York, 1886.] ; ; 
Monrmorency, J. E. G. pe. State Intervention in English Education from the 
Earliest Times to 1833. [Cambridge, 1902.] 
OxForp University. Ooliege Histories Series. 21 Vols., by various authors. 
[Robinson, London, 1898-1904.] 
Oxrorp Historican Soctery. Publications. 43 Vols., 1884-1902. [Oxford.] 
PaRKER, Jas. Early History of Oxford, 727-1100.  (Owf. Hist. Soe. Pubs., 
Vol. III.) [Oxford, 1885.] 
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StepMAN, A.M: M. Oaford: Its Life and Schools. [London, 1887.] 
9 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to-the history of the University of 
Cambridge. 
Batt, W. W. R. History of Mathematics at Cambridge. [London, 1889.] 
Barnarb, Henry. The University of Cambridge; in Barnard’s Jr.. XXVIII, 
369-448. : 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. College Histories Series. 18 Vols., by various au- 
thors. [Robinson, London, 1898-1904.] 
*CLARK, J. W. Cambridge: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. [London, 1890.] 
TCLARK, J. W. Architectural History of the University of Cambridge, and of 
Eton College, I, 111. [Cambridge, 1886.] 
*CoopeR, CHAS. HENRY. Annals of Cambridge (695-1849). 4 Vols. [Cam- 
bridge, 1842—1852.] 
7Cooper, CuHAs. Henry. Memorials of Cambridge, 3 Vols., New Ed. [Cam- 
bridge, 1860.] 
Dyer, Geo. Privileges of the University of Cambridge, with observations on its 
history, etc., I. [London and Cambridge, 1824.] 
Jessopp, A. The Coming of the Friars. Ch. vi. [London, 1901.] 
Mayor, J. E. B. Cambridge in the 17th Century. [Cambridge, 1856.] 
;MutiincerR, J. B. I, The University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times, 
to the Royal Injunctions of 1535. II, The University of Cambridge 
from the Royal Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of Charles the First. 
[Cambridge, 1873, 1884.] 
¢Muturncer, J. B. History of the University of Cambridge. [London and 
New York, 1888.] 
*WorpswortH, C. Social Life at the English Universities in the 18th Century. 
[London and Cambridge, 1874.] 
+WorpswortH, C. Schole Academice: Studies at the English Universities in 
the 18th Century. [Cambrdge, 1877.], 
10 Histories of the Irish and Scottish Universities. 
Buttocu, Joun M. A History of the University of Aberdeen, 1495-1895. 
[London, 1895.] 
Grant, Siz ALEXANDER. The Story of the University of Edinburgh during its 
first 300 years. 2 Vols. [London, 1884.] 
Macxkintosn, JouHN. History of Civilisation in Scotland. [London, 4 Vols., 
1892-1896.] 
Srugss, Joun W. History of the University of Dublin to the end of the 18th 
century. [Dublin and London, 1889.] 
11 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to the history of the German Uni- 
versities. 
*BaRNARD, Henry, Editor. Rawmer’s German Universities. [N. Y., 1859.] 
Barnarpv, Henry. History of the University of Tiibingen (1477-1848); in 
Barnard’s Jr., 1X, 57-111. 
Brucumitier, W. Beitrige zur Geschichte der Universititen Leipzig und 
Wittenberg. [Leipzig, 1898.] 
Fick, Dr. R. Auf Deutschlands hohen Schulen. [Berlin and Leipzig, 1900.] 
FIscHer, KuNo. Festrede zur Fiinfhundertjahrigen Jubelfeier Umversitat 
Heidelberg. (Heidelberg, 1886.] 
KauFMANN, Grorc. Die Geschichte der deutschen Universititen. 2 Vols. 
[Stuttgart, 1888, 1896.] 
Kocu, J. F. W. Die Preussichen Universitéten (1534-1838). 2 Vols.; Vol. 
II in two parts. [Berlin, 1839, 1840.] 
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*PAULSEN, FR. (Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts, I. 2d Ed., 2 Vols. 
[Leipzig, 1896.] 

PAULSEN, FR. The German Universities. [New York, 1895.] (Also in Rep. 
U. 8. Com, Educ., 1891-1892, I, 247-368.) 

RAUMER, KARL VON. Geschichte der Pidagogik, IV. (Translated in *Barnard.) 

Scuwarz, J. C. E. Das erste Jahrzehnd der Universitat Jena. [Jena, 1858.] 

THORBECKE, AuG. Die dlteste Zeit der Universitit Heidelberg (1386-1449). 

[Heidelberg, 1886.] 

ZARNCKE, Fr. Die deutschen Universitéten im Mittelalter. [Leipzig, 1857.] 
12 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the General Histories of the Universities mentioned in group 1, Rashdall is 
the standard work and is always worth consulting. Laurie and Compayré are the 
best of the shorter histories. Laurie is a useful short book, despite a number of 
minor inaccuracies. Compayré is better on the organization and internal life of the 
Universities. Hamlyn, a prize essay of a quarter of a century ago, is a readable and 
useful summary. The short summary in the Enc. Brit. is very good. Denifle is a 
great work, though never completed beyond 1400 and somewhat marred by polemic 
zeal. It is especially valuable on the origin of the universities. The extracts from 
Savigny’s great work, as contained in Barnard, relate chiefly to the Italian universi- 
ties. Schmid contains a long and detailed sketch of the development of the univer- 
sities and their internal organization, with a good bibliography. 

Of the Authorities in group 2, containing short general articles, none are of any 
special value except as they may relate to particular points. The articles in Lacroix 
are well illustrated; Jebb is a good but very general sketch; Tout deals with the 
Mendicants and Scholastics in the early universities; Williams has a fair general 
article; Traill contains numerous short citations on English university life; and 
Drane is general on early Oxford and Paris. With a few exceptions, better informa- 
tion on the same points will be found in Compayré, or Laurie, or Rashdall than in 
the references of this group. 

Of the Authorities in group 3, relating to instruction, libraries, and student life, 
all will be found useful. Azarias contains a review of Denifle’s work, reprinted from 
the Am. Cath. Q. Rev., and dealing largely with medieval university life, and a 
chapter on the development of the colleges. *Burrows describes Oxford in the twelfth 
century, and reproduces a catalogue of Grocyn’s books. +Burrows contains a cata- 
logue of Wykeham’s books at New College. {Clark is a very interesting short general 
lecture on medieval libraries, while §Clark is a valuable and a magnificently illus- 
trated history of libraries in all times. Fletcher contains a catalogue of the Oriel 
College library in the fourteenth century. Germain and Giinther are good on single 
points. Henderson reproduces the foundation charter of Heidelberg, and Munro is 
a valuable short collection of sources relating to instruction, privileges, and student 
life. Sheldon contains a good chapter on student life. Lagrange relates chiefly to 
the pranks of the medical students. Steele is a valuable reprint of an encyclopedia 
of Bartholemew Anglicus [13th C.], and is an exposition of the best that was taught 
in medicine and science. 

The General Works in group 4 contain chapters so short as to be of but minor 
value. Emerton is a fair general outline of the main facts; Green has a few good 
pages on the stand of Oxford against Church feudalism ; Newman deals with 
medieval Oxford and the relation of the colleges to the university; and Nohle is a 
general outline of German university history. 

For group 5, Barnard will be found most useful of the special reference, though 
Rashdall is a better reference for the Italian universities than any one of the group. 
Sandys has a few pages which are good on the early specialization at Bologna. 
Reynier takes Salamanca at the close of the sixteenth century as a type. 

The few references in group 5 on the University of Paris have been selected from 
the many works on the subject, but they will be of value only to the special student. 
The English reading student will find Rashdall best for his purposes, and after that 
Compayré. Budinsky is a good work, and well written. Denifle and Chatelain con- 
sists of four quarto volumes of sources in the original. Latin. Fournier consists of 
four volumes of sources on the history of the French universities during the Middle 
Ages. Two-thirds of *Jourdain is a historical sketch and the remainder is illustra- 
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tive documents, while jJourdain is a chronological index to the historical documents 
from 1200 to 1600, with an analysis (in Latin). Luchaire is a short sketch based on 
such authorities as Denifle, Rashdall and Thurot. Péries is a scholarly research on 
the students, masters, and instruction in law. Thurot gives a good description of 
the educational work in the developed university, but is of minor value on the origin 
of the university. 

The Authorities in group 7 are good and contain many illustrative historical 
documents, but are so highly specialized as to be of little value except to the special 
investigator who can read French. 

Of the references in group 8, relating to the University of Oxford, Lyte is the 
standard work, being the first critical history of the University. Brodrick is a good 
condensed history, especially valuable on the period after the Middle Ages. Parker 
is a monument to antiquarian research. Clark’s history of the colleges is a partic- 
ularly valuable piece of research, and is very readable. These works are all long, and 
the general student will probably find the section on Oxford in Rashdall better suited 
to his needs. The publications of the Oxford Historical Society are of first impor- 
tance, though highly specialized and detailed. The popular college histories by 
Robinson will be useful for detailed information, though Clark contains in more 
condensed form almost everything that will be desired. Of the shorter and more 
popular sketches, Boase and Corbin are to be commended. Corbin is a delightful 
short sketch of Oxford history and life. Hulton is a good popular sketch of thirteenth 
to eighteenth century life at Oxford. Hoyt is based on secondary authorities, but 
appears to have been carefully written. Barnard is long, has been superseded in part 
by more recent works, and is not to be preferred as a reference. Montmorency 
sketches university conditions from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
Stedman contains little of historical value. 

Of the Authorities in group 9 relating to the University of Cambridge, ¢Mull- 
inger is the standard history. It is readable and valuable, though very long, and in 
addition to being a good history of Cambridge it is a real contribution to the history 
of medieval culture and learning. tMullinger is a popular abridgment, bringing the 
history down to the present time. *Clark is a popular history of the University and 
sketch of the colleges, and would serve as a good guide book at Cambridge. {Clark 
is a monument to scholarly investigation, and the chapters cited on the early history 
of the University and on the history of the libraries, though minute in details, are 
very readable. *Cooper is the most detailed history of the University that has yet 
appeared, and contains translations of many important documents. {Cooper relates 
largely to the colleges, and is not so important. Jessopp is a good review of 7Clark, 
reprinted from the Nineteenth Century. Dyer contains the statutes to the time of 
Elizabeth. The popular college histories by Robinson will probably be of less value 
to the student than *Clark. Ball is a good history of mathematical study at Cam- 
bridge. The two works by Wordsworth contain much valuable information on the 
studies and life at the English universities in the eighteenth century, but with par- 
ticular reference to Cambridge. p 

The few Authorities in group 11, on the German universities, have been selected 
from a large list. Of these jPaulsen is a standard work and will be the most useful. 
*Paulsen, another standard work, also contains good chapters. Kaufmann is the 
first systematic history of the German universities and is good, though so long as 
to be of use only to the special student. Koch is a collection of orders, laws and 
decrees, historically arranged. Zarncke is a collection of old Latin manuals and 
lectures. Raumer’s history, translated in Barnard, is still of value. : 

The general student, beginning the subject, probably will do best to confine his 
attention to Rashdall, Compayré, or Laurie. Rashdall is particularly good on origins, 
while. Compayré is very good on organization, instruction and influence. By follow- 
ing the citations of the pages of the Syllabus and the suggestions given above, 
information on special points may be obtained. 


XXI THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 


(Davidson, 175-180; Fischer, 80-120; Hallam, II, ch. ix, pt. ii, sec. 4; Kemp, ch. xiv; 
Liscomb; Moeller, 523-552; Parker; Putnam, I, 317-347; Russell, 18-26; Williams, 
23-45; also Encyclopedia Britannica, article Renaissance.) 


A Iw I?Aty. 
(Morley, VII, 1-20; Regener, 62-66; Schiller, 68-73; Schmid, IT, Pt. 2, 5-40; *Seebohm, 68- 
75; *Symonds, ch. vi; {Symonds; Thatcher and Schwill, 616-633; Trench, lect. xxvi.) 


I THE PERIOD OF PREPARATION. (Adams, 364-373; Allen, ch. xi; 
Burckhardt, I, 181-196, 247-251; Draper, II, 190-193; Field, chs. 
i, i1;; May, I, ch. vi; *Mullinger, 379-407; Owen, 13-95; *Paulsen, 
I, 7-13; Robertson, I, 1-15; Schaff, 7-12; *Seebohm, 8-20; Stille, 
ch, xvi; *Symonds, ch. i; Symonds, 51-70.) 
1 The preservation of Greek literature and philosophy by the Byzantines 
until the nations of the West were sufficiently civilized to receive 
them. (Harrison; Sandys, ch. xxiii; Syllabus, p. 34.) 
a The first contact of the West with the East. 
b Gradual transference of scholars and MSS. 
Events which served to prepare Europe for a revival of learning. 
a New interests and new standards of judgment created. 
3 The beginnings of an appreciation for a new literature in Europe. 
a Minnesingers; Troubadours. 
b St. Francis of Assissi. 
Italy the first to inaugurate the new movement. Why. 
a Deviation of a national genius into antiquarian channels. 
5 The three phases of the Renaissance movement. (Laurie, ch. i.) 
a Literary and artistic. The rediscovery of Greek literature. 
1) Before ¢. 1453. Chiefly Italian. 
2) After ce. 1453. European. , 
b Religious. Individual responsibility for salvation. (Syllabus, 
Sect. XXIII.) 


e Scientific. The rediscovery of the world. (Syllabus, Sect. XX XT.) 


bo 


i 


II BEGINNINGS OF THE MOVEMENT. (Allen, ch. xi; *Barnard, 22- 
39; Barnard’s Jr., VIT, 413-482 ; Burckhardt, I, 261-295; Draper, 
II, 190-198; Field, ch. il, and 68-85; *Hallam, I, ch. ii, see 
contents ; {Hallam, IT, ch. ix, pt. ii; tLaurie, ch. i; Painter, 120- 
125; Scaife, ch. v; +Symonds, chs. ii, iii; Ziegler, 41-45.) 
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1 Dante [1265-1321]. (Adams, 374; Allen, ch. x; Owen, 96-107 ; 


Sandys, 590-593; Schaff, 13-21.) 
a His position. 

2 Petrarch [1304-1374]. (Adams, 375-378; Drane, II, ch. v; +Hallam, 
II, 630-634; +Jebb, 1-16; *Mullinger, I, 379-391; Owen, 107-127; 
Robinson-Rolfe ; Schaff, 22-26; tSymonds, 70-87.) 

a Brought to light the monastic treasures. 

b First to appreciate Greek. 

ce Pointed out the value of the classics as a means of higher self- 
Ss culture, 

d Called ‘‘the morning star of the Renaissance.”’ 

3 Boccaccio [1313-1375]. (Owen, 128-146; Seaife, 111-113; Schaff, 
27-30; Symonds, 87-98.) 

a Equalled Petrarch in love for the classies. 
b Had the first translation made from Greek to Latin. 

4 Early efforts to reestablish the study of Greek. (Sandys, 5, 84.) 

a Council of Vienna recommended the appointment of two Greek 
teachers in each important Italian city [1311]. 
b A Greek school opened in Rome [bef. 1314]. 

5 Emmanuel Chrysoloras, of Constantinople, invited by Florence to the 
Chair of Greek Letters [1396]. (*Mullinger, I, 391-396; Schaff, 
50-54; Symonds, 108-113.) 

a Great impetus given to the study of Greek. 

6 Ravages of the Turks about Constantinople drove many Greek scholars 
to the West, bringing MSS. with them, and with the fall of Con- 
stantinople [1453] many went to Italy. 

Work of other scholars. Work of Florence. (Drane, II, ch. viii; 
*Mullinger, I, 400-403; Scaife, ch. v; Schaff, 44-54; *Seebohm, 
68-75; Symonds, ch. iv.) 


III PATRONS OF THE NEW LEARNING. (*Barnard, 42-64; Barnard’s 
Jr., VII, 435-460; Burckhardt, I, 303-322; Drane, II, ch. viii; 
Field, ch. iii, and 68-85 ; Seaife, ch. v.) 
1 Cosimo de Medici [1389-1464]. (Schaff, 33-85; +Symonds, ch. iv.) 
a His work in collecting and copying manuscripts. 


2 Pope Nicholas V [Pope, 1447-1455]. (Schaff, 36-43; +Symonds, 222— 


230.) 


a Founded the Vatican library and made Rome the literary center 
of Christendom. (Schaff, 39-43.) 


IV ITALIAN HUMANISTIC EDUCATORS OF THE 14th CENTURY. 


(*Barnard, 39-64; *Paulsen, I, 49-74; Schiller, 68-73; Ziegler, 
45-48. ) 
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1 Vittorino de Feltre [1379-1446]. (Burckhardt, I, 298-300; fJebb, 
16-21; ;Laurie, ch. ii; Résler, 101-125; }Symonds, 289-298; 
Thurber; Woodward, 1-92.) 

a Birth and education. 

b Padua at the time. 

ce His conception of the ideal of education. 

d Tutor to the sons of the Prince of Gonzages. 
1) What the boys were taught. 
2) His method of instruction. 
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(After an illuminated engraving in Brulefer’s Bonaventure sententiar, printed ‘at 
Venice in 1504.) 


2 Petrus Paulus Vergerius [1349- 2]. (Rosler, 73-101; Woodward, 
93-118. ) 
a His treatise, De Ingenius Moribus [1392]. 
1) Concerning character and its discipline. 
2) Concerning liberal studies and the manner of study. 
3) Concerning bodily exercises and the art of war. 
4) Concerning recreation. 

b One of the first educators to approach the subject along the new 
lines, urging and defending subjects previously neglected or 
forbidden. 

3 Battista Guarino [1434-1460]. (Burckhardt, I, 300-302; *Mullinger, 


ert ncn; Sate . 
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I, 396-398 ; Palgrave, 818; Rosler, 131-150; +Symonds, 298-301; 
Woodward, 159-178.) 
a Letter on the Order and Method of Teaching and Studying the 
Classical Authors [1459]. 
b First to uphold and defend the claim that a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin is a requisite in an educated gentleman. 
1) Analysis of his letter. (Woodward, 161-178.) 

4 AOneas Sylvius Piccolomini [1405-1464]. Afterward Pope Pius II. 
(Meier, 225-298; Schaff, 55-59; *Whitcomb, 55-62; Woodward, 
134-168. ) 

a His treatise, De Liberorum Educatione [1450]. 
1) Discipline of the body. 
2) True wisdom. 
3) Eloquence, grammar, and use of words. 
4) The poets, historians, and orators. 
5) Dialectic, Music, Geometry, and Philosophy. 
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H CENTURY. 
(Reproduction of a page now in the South Kensington Museum, London. Frontispiece of 
John. Bap. Cantalycius’ Epigrammatum libre, printed at Venice, 1493.) 


The master and his pupils are sho Wh as seated and as usin ordinary ks. T 0 oO 
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in the foreground on the left seems to be catechising the younger boy who faces him and 1S 


A SCHOOL OF THE 15T 


V EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN HUMANISTS. 
(7Symonds, 536-546; Woodward, 179-250.) 
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VI RESULTS OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. (Adams, 385-391; 
Field, ch. ix; {Symonds, ch. ix.) 
1 Revival of the study of Greek in the West. 
2 Awakening to an appreciation of beauty in literature and art. 
3 Awakening of the scientific spirit. (Liscomb.) 
a Comparison; criticism; reconstruction. 
4 A new craving for truth for its own sake. 
5 A system of classical education outlined which dominated Europe for 
five centuries. 
6 Dangerous educational tendencies of the movement. (fJebb, 21-43; 
Quick, 1-26.) 


‘VII THE REVIVAL OF PAGANISM IN ITALY. (Allen, ch. xi; *Barnard, 
44-58; Burckhardt, I, 323-340, 351-361; Field, ch. ix; Painter, 
121-123; Schaff, 93-108; +Seebohm, 5-14; *Symonds, ch. v.) 

1 Worship of classical literature led to the worship of classical ideas. 
a The results of this. 
b Italian incapacity for religious reformation. 
‘2 The moral corruption of Rome and Italy. 
a To what classes confined. 
b Condition of the masses. 
3 Testimony of Leo X, Luther, Savonarola, and Machiavelli. 
4 This immoral condition awakened a spirit of religious reform. 
a The work of Savonarola. (+Seebohm, 71-75.) 
5 Decay of learning in Italy with the loss of independence of the cities. 


B In tHe NETHERLANDS AND GERMANY. 


(*Beard, ch. iii; +Beard, ch. ii; Edgar, 38-43; }Fisher, 67-83; Francke, 139-150; Laurie; 
*Mullinger, I, 407-421; Paulding; +Paulsen, 38-44; Plath, §9; Regener, 66-69; Russell, 
18-26; Schaff, 115-119; Scherer, I, 264-270; Schiller, 73-88; Schmid, II, Pt. 2, 50-126.) 


I “THE BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE” (HIERONYMIANS),. 

(*Barnard, 65-71; Barnard’s Jr., IV, 622-628; *Beard, 45-49; 
Drane, II, ch. ix; Janssen, 1; bk ch: ik Kammel, 207-231; 
Painter, 112-113; Schiller, 76-78; Williams, ch. vii.) 

1 Order founded by Gerhard Groote at Deventer. [1384.] 

2 Thomas a Kempis [1880-1472] represented the ascetic piety of the 
Brotherhood. 

3 Erasmus [1467-1536] represented its broad and liberal spirit. 

4. Work of the Order. 

a In establishing Christianity. 
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b In laying the foundation of Christian popular education. 
e In supplying teachers. 
d In preparing the way for the new Humanism. 
5 School produced little literature. 
a Energy spent in battle. 


II EMINENT TEACHERS IN THE NETHERLANDS PRIOR TO 1500. 
(Drane, II, ch. ix; Janssen, I, bk. 1, ch. iii; Schiller, 78-83, 88- 
91; Williams, 28-30.) 
1 John Wessel [1420-1489]. (*Barnard, 72-74; Barnard’s Jr., IV, 
714-728. ) 
a Studied in Italy. [1470.] 
b Learned in Greek and Hebrew. 
e Greatly enlarged the circle of studies of the early Hieronymians. 

2 Rudolph Agricola [1443-1485]. (*Barnard, 75-89; Barnard’s Jr., 
IV, 717-723 ; Thm; Painter, 125-128; Ziegler, 49-52.) 

a Studied at Louvain, Paris, and Ferrara [1476]. 

b Services in great demand. 

e Largely instrumental in introducing the classical learning of 
Italy into Germany. 

d Advised a study of the science contained in the works of Theo- 
phrastus, Aristotle, and Galen. 

e Description of a school. 

3 Alexander Hegius [1420-1498]. (*Barnard, 81-84; Barnard’s Jr., 

IV, 723-726; Paulding. ) 
a For thirty years master of the Gymnasium at Deventer, 
1) Particularly noted for his distinguished pupils. 
b Devoted to the classics, particularly Greek, and to the study of 
the Bible. 
e School life in the fifteenth century at Deventer. 
1) The autobiography of Thomas Platter. (*Barnard, 113- 
125; Barnard’s Jr., V, 79-90; +Whiteomb; ¢Whiteomb ; 
Williams, ch. vii.) 

4 John Reuchlin [1455-1522]. (*Barnard, 101-112; Barnard’s Jr., 
V, 65-78; *Beard, 84-88: Froude, 181-183; Painter, 128-131; 
*Paulsen, I, 49-74; Schaff, 120-127; Ziegler, 55-58. ) 

a His studies and work as a professor at Basel 
b Published a Hebrew grammar in 1506, 

1) The father of modern Hebrew study. 
e The Schlettstadt school. (Kammel, 232-249, ) 
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131 THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 


d His work in the revival of the classical learning in Germany. 
e Melancthon his adopted son and pupil. 


III THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF ERASMUS.  [1467-1536.] 
(*Beard, 88-100; Caird, 56-88; Compayré, 86-91; Drummond, - 
particularly I, ch. 1; Emerton; *Fisher, 276-286; Francke, 139- 
150; Froude; Green, 305-314; *Jebb; Kimmel, 327-361; *Mul- 
linger, I, 487-507, 523-524; Norcross; Painter, 131-135; *Paulsen, 
I, 49-74; Reichling, 1-41; Schaff, 128-132; Schiller, 83-88; 
Seebohm; Trench, 397-400; Watson, 1901, 866-874; Williams, 
56-65; Ziegler, 53-55. ) 

1 Pupil of Hegius. Studied at Oxford and Paris. 

a His attainments in Greek and Latin. 
b Taught Greek at Oxford [1506]. (*Hazlitt, ch. xvii.) 

2 Contributed to the Reformation by his writings, and by his Greek 
edition of the New Testament. (Emerton, 200-205; Francke, 
142-146; Froude, 120-128; Schaff, 128-132.) 

3 Labored to introduce true classical culture. 

a His Praise of Folly [1511]. (Emerton, 158-178; Erasmus; 
Froude, lect. viii; *Seebohm, 85-86; Watson, 1901, 872-873.) 
b His Ciceronian. (*Barnard, 87-100; Barnard’s Jr., IV, 729- 
740.) 
4 Importance attached to primary education. (Becher.) 
a Education of girls. 

9 His text-books and treatises on education. (*Hazlitt, ch. vii; jLaurie, 

55-57.) 
a On the First Liberal Education of Children. (Israel, pt. as 
Reichling, 46-101; Watson, 1901, 873-874.) 
b On the Order of Study. (Israel, pt. 2; Reichling, 102-126.) 
1) Place given to history, geography, and science, 


IV RESULTS OF THE INTRODUCTION OF HUMANISM INTO GER- 
MANY. (*Beard, ch. iii; Janssen, I, bk. 1, ch. iv; Kammel, 250- 
326; Laurie; Ziegler, 55-61.) 
1 New legening Teorousiy opposed by the monastic orders and by the 
scholastics, who controlled the universities. 
a The universities reformed. Scholasticism overthrown. (Ziegler, 
58-61. ) 
1) These, particularly Heidelberg and Tiibingen, became cen- 
ters for the teaching of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
(Hamlyn, 92-130; +Laurie, ch. iv; *Paulaen, I, 74-146; 
+Paulsen, 38-40; meter 58-61.) 
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2 A desire for better and more general education awakened. 
a The city of Nuremberg as a type. (Nohle, 18-26, 29; *Paulsen, 
I, 146-170; Russell, 25-26.) 
3 Effect on the religious convictions of the German people. 
4 Work in preparing the way for the Reformation. (Field, ch. ix; 
Ziegler, 61-63.) 
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A FIFTEENTH CENTURY SCHOOLMASTER. 


(Reproduced from a wood-cut on the title-page of an edition of Boethius’ De disciplina 
scholarium cum notabile commento, printed by Henricus Quentell, at Cologne, in 1498, and 
now in the possession of Dr. Ewald Fliigel, of Stanford University.) ; 
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C In ENGLAND. 


(Drane, II, ch. xi; Palgrave; Schmid, II, Pt. 2, 135-138.) 


I INTRODUCTION INTO ENGLAND. (Broderick, 70-74; Creighton; 
Field, 57-63; Gasquet, ch. 11; tHazlitt, IV, sec. 36; Lyte, 381- 
395; *Mullinger, I, 477-487; {Mullinger, ch. iv; Traill, II, 504 
507.) 

1 Between 1450 and 1500 several Oxford students studied in Italy. 

a Work of the pioneers. (Burrows, ch. v; Einstein, ch. i; Morley, 
VII, 20-40; Palgrave.) 

1) Linacre [c. 1487]. 
2) Groeyn [1491]. 
3) John Colet, an Oxford M.A., spent the years 1493-1496 in 
Italy. (+Seebohm, 14-23.) 
a) Came under the influence of Savonarola. 
1) The result. 
b) His lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles [1496-1497]. 
Lupton, chs. v, vi.) 

2 Colet joined in the work of reform by Erasmus and More. The three 
labored for free thought, tolerance, education, and a reformed 
religion. (Barnard’s Jr., XVI, 657-666; Field, 57-63; Gasquet, 
ch. ix; Green, 314-320; Lyte, 391-395; *Seebohm, 76-96; 

_ +tSeebohm; Watson, 1902, 503-508.) 

a More’s Utopia illustrative of advanced thought on political and 
social questions. 

b More’s Letters on the Education of Children illustrative of ad- 
vanced educational thought. (Barnard’s Jr., XXIII, 369- 
376.) 

e The Statutes of Corpus Christi College, Oxford [1517], as evi- 
dence of the hold the New Learning had secured at the 
University. (Lyte, 407-414; *Mullinger, I, 521-523; Pal- 
grave, 824-825.) 

3 Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governour [1531] as expressive of the full force of 
the Renaissance. (Barnard’s Jr, XVI, 483-496; Oroft; 
{Laurie, ch. vy; Watson, 1901, 874-880. ) 


II JOHN COLET [1466-1519]. (Adams, 381-382; Barnard’s Jr, X Vay 
657-666; Green, 304-313; Lupton, chs. iv-vi; Palgrave, 822-824 ; 
*Seebohm, 78-88.) 
1 Inaugurated a new form of teaching and study which revolutionized 
the work of the University. 
a His students a power throughout Europe. 
2 Made Dean of St. Paul’s in 1500. 
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3 Founded St. Paul’s School in 1510. (Barnard’s Jr., XVI, 667-668, 
54; *Seebohm, 86-88; +Seebohm, 138-153 ; Syllabus, sect. XXIX.) 
a Lily appointed Master [1511]. 
1) His Latin Grammar. (Watson, 1902, 490-492.) 
b Nature of the instruction and discipline. 
e Malice of men of the old schools. 
d Erasmus, Linacre, and Colet wrote school-books for the pupils. 
(Barnard’s Jr., XVI, 667-682.) 


III RESULTS OF THE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. (Hdgar, ch. xiii; 

tJebb, 21-43.) 

1 Inaugurated religious and political reforms and prepared the way for 
the Reformation. (Syllabus, sect. X XITI.) 

2 Started a movement in favor of better schools. (Syllabus, sect. 
X XIX.) 

3 Crushed Scholasticism and reformed the universities. 

4 Movement checked by religious wars following the Reformation. 

5 The productive period in English literature which followed the com- 
ing of peace and prosperity. 


D Tue Revivau or LEARNING AS INFLUENCED BY :— 


I THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. (*Beard, 53-54; Blades, ch. iv; 
*Cajori, 138-139; +Cajori, 21-27; Draper, II, 198-205; Duff, chs. 
i, 11; Duruy, ch. xxxiii; *Hallam, I, ch. iii; Lacroix, 471-520; 
Putnam, I, 348-402; Schaff, 109-114; Stillé, ch. xvi; }Symonds, 
127-131, 368-391; Traill, 527-529.) 
1 Linen paper began to be made from rags about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. (*Hallam, I, ch. 1, 55-60; Lacroix, 413- 
422.) 
2 Dates connected with the invention of printing. 
1423 Coster of Harlem made the first engraved page. 
1438 Gutenberg of Mentz invented movable types. 
1450 Schoeffer and Faust cast first metal type. 


1455 Bible printed by Gutenberg and Faust at Mentz. 
printed. 


1462 Mentz pillaged by Adolph of Nassau and its printers scattered over 
Europe. 


First complete book 


3 Spread of printing in Germany. (Duff, ch. iii; Janssen, I, 9-24.) 
4 Introduction of printing into Italy:—Sabine Mountains [1465] 
Florence [1471]. Venice became the center of the book trade. 
1) Great work of the Aldine press. (*Barnard, 42-44; 
Draper, II, 199-200; Oliphant; 393-410; Putnam, I, 401— 
439; Symonds, 368-391; Traill, II, 529-530.) 


> 
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5 Introduction of printing into other countries:—France [1469]; 
Switzerland [1470] ; Holland and Belgium [1473] ; Spain [1474] ; 
England [between 1474 and 1477]. (Duff, chs. iii—v.) 

a Work of Caxton in England. (Blades, chs. v—vii; Duff, ch. viii; 
Green, 295-298; Morley, VI, ch. xiv; Putnam, II, 101-133; 
Traill, II, 531-537; Whittemore. ) 

6 Effects of the invention of printing upon education. (Draper, II, 

200-204. ) 


—_— EA +: 
BOOKCASE AND DESK IN THE MEDICEAN LIBRARY AT FLORENCE. 


(From a photograph. Clark, Architectural History of Cambridge, III, 427. Reproduced 
by permission.) 


This library was designed by Michael Angelo, and it i i 
The book-cases are of about this Mais eascamen tec segns aes LE 


II GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. (Fischer, 121-125; Keane; Traill, 
II, 347-360.) 
1 Growth of commerce after the Crusades. (Syllabus, p. 98.) 
2 Travels of Marco Polo [1236-1324] and Sir John Mandeville [1300-- 
1372]. They described the Orient, : 


3 Compass perfected in Naples and used by Italians by the 14th century. 
4 Important discoveries :— 
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1402 Canary Islands. 

1419 Madeira Islands. 

1460 Cape Verde Islands. 

1487 Cape of Good Hope rounded; sea route to India. 

1492 Columbus discovered the New World. 

1497 John Cabot explored the coast of North America. 

1507 Waldenseemiiller published his Introduction to Geography, describing 
the known world and the travels of Americo Vespucci. This work 
widely read. 

1519-1521 Magellan circumnavigated the globe. 


III THE RISE OF THE MODERN NATIONS. (Duruy, pp. 332-338, ch. 
Xxxil; *Seebohm, 22-56; Stillé, ch. xvi; *Symonds, ch. xiii.) 
1 Formation of national languages and literatures. 
2 Growing internal unity of the nations. 
3 Increase of wealth, merchants, bankers, scholars, and leisure classes. 
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Of the Authorities relating to the Revival in Italy, Burckhardt, Owen, Schaff, and 
the two works by Symonds give detailed accounts of the Italian movement as a 
whole. Burckhardt is an old German authority, written in a very careful manner, 
but lacking the charm of style which characterizes the works of Symonds. Owen 
deals with the period of preparation and the place of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. 
Schaff contains a good account. +Symonds is a classic work, though long. Scaife 
contains one good general chapter on the intellectual life of the period. Robinson 
& Rolfe is an excellent work, being chiefly a translation of the letters of Petrarch, 
with elucidations. Woodward is a very valuable collection of the educational 
writings of the early Italian humanists, with a good life of da Feltre and a good 
summary. Whitcomb reproduces the treatise of Aeneas Sylvius; Thurber is an 
excellent summary of the work of da Feltre; Allen has a good chapter on the pagan 
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revival; {Laurie is a good work, containing good short articles; and Liscomb is a 
very readable account of the preservation and recovery of the old authors. 

Of the Authorities in group 2a, Barnard reproduces a number of good chapters 
from von Raumer on the early teachers and humanists. These are also to be found 
in *Barnard. *Beard contains an excellent chapter on the Renaissance in Germany 
and its effect. Beard is also very good on the revival in Italy and Germany. 
Hamlyn contains a good chapter on the Renaissance and the universities of Germany. 
Thm contains a short life, and a reproduction of some of Agricola’s writings. 
Janssen, a standard German Catholic work, contains a brilliant picture of the work 
of the Brethren of the Common Life and the centers of learning on the introduction 
of the New Learning. The two citations to Laurie are well worth reading. Kaemmel 
is a strongly anti-Catholic work, which covers the German period at some length. 
*Paulsen is a standard work, and contains a good chapter on the time of the German 
humanists, their ideals and their reforms. yWhitcomb contains selections from, 
and ¢Whitcomb reproduces entire an Autobiography which is a valuable commentary 
on fifteenth century school life. 

Of the works relating to Erasmus, in group 2b, Drummond is a valuable life, 

and contains many interesting sketches of the state of education during the child- 
hood and life of Erasmus. Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, with Holbein’s illustrations, 
is a useful translation. Emerton is a very good popular life, though having little 
reference to Erasmus’ educational work. *Jebb is a valuable and very readable 
lecture. Froude’s Life and Letters is a book possessing great charm, and is of much 
value. Norcross is a good general sketch. Becher is a recent Doctor’s Dissertation; 
Compayré is so short as to be of but minor value; and Israel and Reichling are 
reprints of Erasmus’ writings on the education of children. Watson contains some 
_ good notes. 
2" Of the General Works, under group 2c, Francke, Painter, Scherer, and Williams 
contain short general chapters of value to the general student. _ Plath is of value 
only for practice in reading German. The others refer to particular points, indi- 
cated in the pages of the Syllabus. : d 

Of the Authorities in group 3, on the Revival in England, Creighton is one of 
the best short general sketches. Gasquet and Hazlitt also contain good general 
sketches. *Hazlitt has a good but short chapter on Erasmus, Colet, and St. Paul’s 
School. Lupton is the standard life of Colet, and contains much material of par- 
ticular value to the student of educational history. jSeebohm is another very val- 
uable work. Burrows has a good chapter on Grocyn, and Morley has a chapter on 
Linacre, Grocyn, and the introduction of the new humanism into England. Palgrave 
is a review of Lyte. Lyte contains but a few pages bearing on the subject, though 
these are good. The two works by Mullinger are standard histories, and are cited 
for their descriptions of the Renaissance at Cambridge. Barnard’s articles are quite 
valuable. Broderick is so brief as to be unsatisfactory. Croft is a valuable reprint. 
The notes by Watson are of much value, as they represent much patient searching 

oks. f , 
. ots references in group 4 all refer to particular points, as indicated in the 
pages of the Syllabus. Duff is a good account of the invention and spread of print- 
ing. Morley relates to the work of Caxton, and Oliphant to the work of the Aldines. 
Keane is a readable and a valuable short history of geographical discovery, and 
contains excellent reproductions of medieval maps. Putnam is a standard history 
g. . 

af ae oi ee in group 5, which are general on the whole movement, Field 
is one of the best. Fischer, jJebb, jLaurie, and Moeller contain good general out- 
lines. Adams contains an excellent chapter. May contains a good summary of the 
causes of the Renaissance. The Enc. Brit. article is a good summary of the literary 
aspect of the movement. Draper contains a good short sketch of certain phases. 
Schmid contains a detailed sketch by countries, with good bibliographies. 

Of the General Works, in group 5b, 7Fisher, Kemp, Schiller, *Seebohm, and 
Williams probably contain the most satisfactory chapters. Stillé is good on the 
influences. ie : : 

inning the study, and desiring a brief outline of the 
ae Spud ee Gel Ser ere eT angie, *Jebb ie Erasmus, Creighton, 
jJebb, and the citations in Field, and then supplement by ana enped eee ae 
ences as may be needed to fill out the outline. The pages of the Syllabus shou e 
consulted for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 


XXII SCHOOLS BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


(Adams, 1-13; Barnard’s Jr., XVII, 508-509, for list of higher schools; Capes, ch. xvi; 
Dittes, 99-104; Field, chs. ii-v; Heppe, 1-42; Just; Lacroix, 61-110; Leach ; Lorenz; 
Mackintosh, I, ch. xii; Plath, §9; Schaff; Schmitz; Schwickerath, 21-56; Timbs, 1-20; 
Ziegler, 19-40.) 


I SCHOOLS WHOLLY OR IN PART UNDER CHURCH CONTROL. 
(Capes, ch. xvi; Gasquet, ch. vi; Hazlitt, ch. i; Janssen, I, bk. 1, 
ch. ii; Just; Lorenz; Montmorency, chs. i, i.) 
1 The Cathedral, or Episcopal schools. (Allain; Azarias; Furnivall, xh— 
li; Leach, 7-11; Specht, 172-191.) 
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A MEDIZVAL SCHOOL. 


(After an old wood engraving, now in the Library of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
printed on the title page of an edition of John Anwykyll’s Compendium Grammatice pub- 
lished in London at the beginning of the 16th Century.) 


a Delegation of instruction. (Cutts, 222-231.) 

1) Order of licentia docendi. (Traill, I, 337-389.) 
b What was taught in these parochial schools. ; 

1) Object of instruction. 


2) Exceptions, particularly in Germany and England. 
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e Rapid development of parochial schools in France during the later 
Middle Ages. (Allain, chs. ii, iii; Azarias; Ravelet, bk. I, 
ch. ii.) 

d The Collegiate Church Grammar Schools of England. (Leach, 
11-15 520294) 


A SCHOOL OF MENDICANT MONKS. 


(After a miniature of MS. No. 21252 in the Burgundy Library, Brussels. The miniature 
dates from the early 15th Century.) 


2 Monastery or Cloister Schools. (Allain; Azarias; Furnivall, xlitlii; 
Gasquet, ch. viii; Leach, 15-19; Specht, 150-171.) 
a Nature and object of instruction. 
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b Decreasing importance of in the later Middle Ages. 
3 Hospitals and Chantry Schools. (Leach, 25-33, 47-55.) 
a Establishment and evolution. 


a 


—~ 


A SCHOOL. 


(After a wood-cut in De Heteroclytis Nominibus, London, 1521. From Dibdin’s 
Typographical Antiquities, I, p. 306.) 


b Nature of each. 
e Instruction given in each. 


4 Song Schools and Elementary Schools. (Leach, 95-97.) 
a Nature of the instruction in these. 


A SCHOOL, A. D. 1338-1344. 
(After MS. Bodl. Misc., No. 264.) 


(From Green’s Shorter History of the English People, Illd. Ed. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
Reproduced by permission of the publishers. ) 


II INDEPENDENT OR SECULAR SCHOOLS. (Just; Lorenz; Miiller.) 
1 Chivalrie education. (SyHabus, p. 98.) 
a Worldly influence of such training. 
b Female education among the nobility. 
¢ Education in a noble’s house a development. (Furnivall, iv—xxvi.) 
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2 Guild Schools. (Fischer, ch. viii; Leach, 34-47; Wright, 349-352.) 
a Variety of guilds, secular and religious. 
b Merchants’ Guild schools. Drapers’ Guild schools, ete. 
e Instruction in these. 

3 Burgh, or city schools. (Fischer, ch. 1; Grant, 25-44; Koldeway, I, 
pp. xv—xlvi, II, pp. ui-xh; Lorenz, 52-69; Miller; Plath, 52-55; 
Regener, 43-51; Russell, 24-26; Syllabus, p. 99; Wright, 347— 
357.) 

a Gradual emancipation from church influence. (Grant, 25-44.) 
b Courses of study became more and more practical. 
1) Introduction of modern subjects. 
e Great development of city schools at Florence by 1338. (Scaife, 
104-105.) 
d Burgh Schools of Scotland [1400-1500]. (Edgar, 107-124; 
Grant, 25-44.) 
1) Inner life of a Burgh school. (Edgar, 122-124; Grant, 
45-75.) 
4 Private Schools and teachers. (Specht, 67-80; Traill, II, 422-425.) 
a Private Grammar Schools opened by scholars in a number of 
cities. (Allen.) 
b Private tutors commonly employed by the better classes. (Fur- 
nivall, iv-xxvi; Hazlitt, ch. i.) 
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(After a wood-cut printed by Caxton in The Mirror of the World, 1481 (?). 


2 I From Blades’ 
Life and Typography of William Caxton, II, plate LVI.) 
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e Song schools and elementary schools. (Leach, 95-97.) 
d Dame schools. (Edgar, 119-121.) 
e The Bacchants and the A. B. C. Shooters. (*Barnard, 125-130; 
Barnard’s Jr., V, 603-608; Plath, 55-57.) 
1) Platter’s Autobiography. (*Barnard, 113-124; Barnard’s 
Jr., V, 79-90; Plath, 57-60; Whitcomb. ) 
5 Endowed Grammar Schools. (Furnivall, lii-txii; Specht, 172-191; 
Traill, I, 337-839, 474-475, II, 422-425.) 
a Some early English Grammar Schools. 
Leach, 321-827.) 
b What was taught in these schools. (Leach, 103-108.) 
e By whom attended. (Leach, 108-110.) 
d Purpose of instruction. 


e The new type of Endowed Grammar Schools which began with the 
foundation of Winchester School. (Syllabus, sect. X XIX.) 


(Furnivall, lii—lxii; 


III PICTURES OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 
1 In England. (Browne, II, 164-171; Capes, ch. xvi; Cutts, 195-213, 


viii; Mrs. Green, II, 11-23; Leach; Montmorency, chs. i, ii; 
Schwickerath, 28-31; Traill, II, 422-425; Wright, 349-357.) 

2 In Germany. (Barnard’s Jr., XV, 333-339, same art. in XX, 731- 
737, and in XXII, 731-737; Dittes, 99-104; Fischer, ch. ii; 
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A SCHOOL: A LESSON IN LOGIC. 
(After a wood-cut at the end of a copy of the third editi 
in tho byarc et oY eae Cie e third edition of Parvus et Magnus Chato, now 


e, Oxford, and which was printed by Caxton in 1481.) 
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Heppe, 142; Janssen, I, bk. 1, ch. ii; Kimmel, 15-55; Koldeway, 
I, xv—xlvi, IJ, ui-xl; Lorenz; Miller; Schwickerath, 31-38; 
Specht, 67-80, 151-191.) 

3 In France. (Allain, chs. ii, i1; Azarias; Beaurepaire, 1; Lacroix, 61- 
110; Muteau, Pt. 1, 3d and 4th periods; Ravelet, bk. I, ch. ii.) 

4 In other countries. (Barnard’s Jr., XX.) 


IV CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATION BEFORE THE REFORMA-— 
TION. (Just; Painter, 75-89.) 
1 The point of emphasis; the mark of a gentleman. 
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A FRENCH SCHOOL. 
(After a drawing by Soquand [1528].) 


2 Ideals of the various schools. 

3 The conception of education. 

4 School books used. (Hazlitt, chs. ii-vi.) 

5 Education and position of women. (Eckenstein; Lorenz, 74-79; 
Traill, II, 422-425.) 

6 Status of the schoolmaster and scholar. (Allain, ch. ii; Azarias; 
Lorenz, 84-100; Ravelet, ch. ii.) 

7 The Universities preparing the way by training scholars. 

8 Burgh schools mark the beginning of State education. (Lorenz, 101- 
107; Syllabus, p. 99.) 

9 Hugo von St. Victor [1097-1141] and Jean Gerson [1363-1429] stand 
almost alone as writers on the theory of education during the 
Middle Ages. (Compayré, 77-78; *Freundgen, 1-40; +Freund- 
gen, 212-227; Schiitze, pt. 1.) 
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V REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. 
BarnarD, Henry. Platter’s Autobiography, and the Bacchant’s; in Barnard’s 
Jr., V, 79-90, 603-608. (Also in *Barnard.) 


A SCHOOL. 


(A wood-cut printed at Niirnberg in 1505. From Boesch’s Kinderleben in der deutschen 
Vergangenheit, p. 101.) 


*BARNARD, HENRY. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 

*FREUNDGEN, Jos. Hugo von St. Victor; Das Lehrbuch. (Saml. Pid. Sch., Vol. 
XXITI.)  [Paderborn, 1896.] 

{FREUNDGEN, Jos. Johann Gerson’s Traktat iiber die Hinfiihrung der Kleinen 
zu Christus. (Saml. Pad. Sch., Vol. XXIII, Pt. 2) [above]. 

Kotpeway, Fr. Braunschweigische Schulordnungen von den dltesten Zeiten bis 
eum Jahre 1828. 2 Vols. (Mon. Germ. Pid., Vols. I, VIII.) [Berlin, 
1886, 1890.] 

MUttter, Jonann. Vor- und friihreformatorische Schulordnungen und Schul- 
vertrage in deutscher und niederlindischer Spriche; in Israel’s (August ) 
Sammlung selten gewordener pidagogischer Schriften 16 und 17 Jahrhun- 
derts, Pts. 12,13. [Zschopau, 1885-6.] 

ScutrzrE, H. Gerson’s Traktat von der christlichen Kindererziehung; in 
Schtitze’s Auslese aus den Werke beriihmter Lehrer und Piadagogen des 
Mittelalters, Pt. 1. [Giitersloh, 1879.] 

Wuitcoms, M. The Autobiography of Thomas Platter. [Phila., 1904.] 

2 Important Secondary Authorities. 

Aten, P. 8. A Sixteenth Century School; in Engl. Hist. Rev., X, 738-744. 

AzaRIAs, BRoTHER. The Primary School in the Middle Ages; in Educ. Rew., 
I, 220-243. Also in Essays Educational. [Chicago, 1896.] 

ALLAIN, L’ABBE. L’instruction primaire en France avant la Révolution, [Paris, 
1881.] 


Barnard, Henry. Public Instruction in the Free Cities of Germany; in Bar- 
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nard’s Jr., XV, 333-339; also in XX, 781-737; and in XXII, 731-737. 

BaRNARD, Henry. Chronological List of Higher Schools; in Barnard’s Jr., 
XVII, 508-509. 

BarnarD, Henry. Education in Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, France, 
etc., before the Reformation. See Barnard’s Jr., XX. 

Barnarp, Henry. History of Public Instruction in Belgium; in Barnard’s Jr., 
XX, 445-454. 

BEAUREPAIRE, CH. DE R. Recherches sur Vinstruction publique dans le diocése 
de Rouen avant 1789, I. (Extract from Proc, Antig. Soc. Normandie.) 
[Evreux, 1872.] : 

Capes, W. W. The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
[London and New York, 1900.] 

EcKENSTEIN, L. Women under Monasticism, 500-1500. [Cambridge, 1896.] 

FIscHER, KonrAD. Geschichte des deutschen Volksschullehrerstands, I. [Berlin 
and Hanover, 2d Hd., 1898.] 

Furnivatt, F. J. The Babees Book, Introduction. [London, 1868.] 

Gasquet, F, A. Old English Bible and other Essays. [London, 1897.] 

Grant, JAS. History of the Burgh ahd Parish Schools in Scotland. [London 
and Glasgow, 1876.] 

Hazuirt, W. C. Schools, School-Books and Schoolmasters. [London, 1887.] 

Heppr, H. L. J. Das Schulwesen des Mittelalters und dessen Reform im 16 
Jahrhundert. [Marburg, 1860.] 

JANSSEN, JoH. History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages, 
I. [St. Louis, n. d.; Germ. Ed., 1876-1886.] 

Just, K. 8. Zur Piidagogik des Mittelalters; in Rein’s Pdd. Studien, I, No 6. 
[Wien u. Leipzig, 1876.] 

KarMMEL, H. J. Geschichte des deutschen Schulwesens im Uebergange vom 
Mittelalter eur Neuzeit. [Leipzig, 1882.] 

Lacroix, Paun. L’école et la science jusqua la renaissance. [Paris, 1887:] 

Leacu, A. F. English Schools at the Reformation, 1546-1548. [Westminster, 
1896.] 

Lorenz, S. Volkserziehung und Volksunterricht im spiteren Mittelalter. 
[Paderborn, 1887.] 

Mackintosn, J. History of Civilisation in Scotland, I. [London, 1892.] 

Monrmorency, J. E. G. pe, State Intervention in English Education from the 
earliest times to 1833. [Cambridge, 1902.] 

Mutgavu, Cuas. Les écoles et colleges en Provence depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqw’en 1789. [ Dijon, 1882.] 

RaveLteT, A. Blessed John Baptist de la Salle. [Paris and Tours; Engl. Ed., 
1898.] 

Scuarr, Pump. Educational Institutions in the Middle Ages; in Reformed 
Quarterly Rev., XI, 205. [April, 1893.] 

Scumirz, H. Jos. Das Volksschulwesen im M ittelalter, [Frankf. am M., 1881.] 

Specut, F. A. Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens in Deutschland von den 
altesten Zeiten bis zur Mittel des 13 Jahrh. [Stuttgart, 1885.] 

ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Pddagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 


3 General Works, 


ADAMS, FRANCIs. History of the Elementary School Contest in England, 
[London, 1882. ] 


Browne, H. Chaucer’s England, 11. [Iondon, 1869.] 
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Cutts, Rev. Epw. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. [London, 1873.] 
Dittes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 

Epe@ar, Joun. History of Early Scottish Education. [Edinburgh, 1893.] 

Fietp, Mrs. KE. M. The Child and His Book. [London, 1891.] 

GREEN, Mrs. J. R. Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, II. [London and New 

York, 1895.] 

PAINTER, F. V. N. Luther on Education. [Phila., 1889.] 

PuatH, Juv. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pidagogik. (Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 

REGENER, FR. Skiezen zur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 

RUSSELL, JAS. E. German Higher Schools. [New York, 1899.] 

Scarrr, W. B. Florentine Life during the Renaissance. [Baltimore, 1893.] 

ScHWICKERATH, R. Jesuit Education; its History and Principles. [St. Louis, 

1903.] 

Truss, JouN. School-Days of Eminent Men. [London n. d.] 

Traitt, H.D. SocialEngland, II. [London and New York, 1893.] 

Wricut, THos. The Homes of other Days. [London, 1871.] 

4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The Sources are all valuable, though chiefly in German. Barnard contains only 
portions of Platter. The two works by Freundgen also contain historical and 
biographical sketches. Koldeway has a good introduction on German schools during 
the Middle Ages, and is a very valuable source in itself. Israel is a valuable collec- 
tion of laws and decrees. Whitcomb is a valuable translation of an old autobiog- 
raphy which describes fifteenth century school life. 

The Important Secondary Authorities, in group 2, contain many valuable 
chapters. Allen is an interesting description of school life in a Brussels school. 
Allain has a good chapter on French schools in the Middle Ages, which is re- 
viewed by Azarias. The articles in Barnard’s Jr. are all good. Beaurepaire is 
a good special research. Capes and Montmorency contains excellent chapters on the 
schools in existence in England. Furnivall’s introduction is a detailed account of 
education in England, with many extracts from sources. Gasquet, a very fair and 
liberal Catholic author, describes education in England and the Canterbury claustral 
school at the time of the Reformation. Hazlitt contains a number of short but 
interesting chapters on books and studies during the later Middle Ages. Janssen is 
a. translation of a standard German Catholic work, and contains a brilliant picture 
of the educational conditions in Germany at_the time of the Reformation. Leach is 
a valuable and very readable study on English schools. Lorenz is good on all classes 
of schools for Germany, and contains many citations to authorities. Ravelet outlines 
the nature and extent of education in France, and also gives many citations to 
authorities. Just has five articles on schools, largely from the child’s point of view. 
Kaemmel, Specht, and Schmid contain detailed sketches of German schools of the 
pre-Reformation period. Lacroix has an interesting chapter on the scholars, instruc- 
tion, and education of the higher schools of the Middle Ages, but is generally silent 
on elementary instruction. Grant has a good chapter on Scottish burgh schools, and 
Schaff contains a good general article. 

Of the General Works in group 3, Scaife contains two pages on the schools of 
Florence; Adams, Browne, Edgar, Green, Traill, and Wright contain short chapters 
on various periods of English education; and Dittes, Plath, Regener, Russell, and 
Schwickerath refer to Germany. The citations are short, though usually good. The 
English references will be found most valuable. Painter and Schwickerath are more 
general. Cutts contains a short chapter on the parish priest of the Middle Ages and 
his work. Lee ; ‘ 3 

The general student will probably find the citations in Azarias, Capes, Furni- 
vall, Grant or Edgar, Hazlitt, Leach, and Ravelet most valuable for a general view 
of the educational conditions before the Reformation. These may be supplemented 
by other short citations, as indicated in the pages of the Syllabus, to complete the 


outline. 


XXIII THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION.’ 


(Adams, ch. xvii; Allen, ch. i; Carlyle; Fischer, 136-145; Fisher; Guizot, I, lect. xii; 
Hausser; Jacobs; Késtlin; Schaff, VI; Watson, I, ch. xxiii.) 


I SOME CAUSES OF THE REFORMATION... (*Beard, ch. 1; +Beard, 

chs. 1, 11; Draper, II, 205-214; Henderson, I, 251-262; Schaff, VI, 
ch. 1; Schmid, II, Pt. 2, 154-168; Trench, lect. xxix.) 

1 The new life in Christendom. To what due. 

2 The need of reform in Church and State to meet the new conditions. 

3 The crisis came on the sale of indulgences. 

4 The dominant idea the substitution of individual responsibility for 
collective responsibility. 


It MARTIN LUTHER [1483-1546]. (*Beard, chs. iv-ix; +Beard, chs. iv, v; 
Draper, II, 205-214; Fisher, 85-134; Francke, 139-171; Froude, 
199-206, index; Gardner; Guizot, I, lect. xii; Hausser, 1-28, 42- 
47; Henderson, I, ch. xi; Jacobs; Kurtz, II, 231-245; Moeller; 
Painter, 90-112; Plath, 63-67; Robinson and Whitcomb; Schaft, 
VI, ch. 1; Schmid, II, Pt. 2, 169-203; Trench, lect. xxix.) 

1 His life and connections with the Reformation. 
a Early life and education. (*Beard, ch. iv.) 
b Professor, of Theology at Wittenberg [1508]. His attainments. 
¢ Opposed sale of indulgences [1516]. The ninety-five theses 
[1517]. (*Beard, ch. vy; Robinson and Whitcomb.) 
d Gradually led to open rebellion. 
e Bull of excommunication burnt [1520]. 
f£ Cited to appear before Diet of Worms. Refused to retract. Diet 
declared against him [1521]. (*Beard, ch. ix.) 
g Why Charles V could not enforce the decree. 
h German prinees sided with Luther. Melancthon his ally. 
1) Freedom in religion granted by the Emperor [1552]. 
2) Diet of Augsburg granted toleration [1555] 
i Teutonic peoples rapidly embraced the new ideas. 


III SPREAD OF THE NEW DOCTRINES. (Fisher ; Hausser ; Kurtz, II, 
262-268, 301-307, 313-317; Moeller ; Watson, I, ch. xxiii.) 
1 In England. (+Beard, ch. ix; Cheyney; Drane, II, ch. xi; Perry.) 
*Strictly speaking, the Protestant Revolt. 
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1534 Act of Supremacy severed England from Rome. 

1536-1539 Monasteries abolished and property confiscated. Effect of 
this on the schools. (Mullinger, II, 20-33; Syllabus, p. 189.) 

1536 English Bible issued to the Churches. Services in English. The 
Ten Articles of Faith. 

1549 First Book of Common Prayer. 

1552 Articles of Religion. 


2 Among the Swiss. Work of Zwingli [1484-1531] and Calvin [1509- 
1564] in defence of civil and religious liberty. (Allen, ch. iii; 
tBeard, ch. vii; Johnson, ch. vi; Schmid, II, Pt. 2, 229-275; Van 
Laun, I, ch. iv; Whitcomb.) 


1541-1565 Geneva, the Rome of Protestantism. 


3 In the Netherlands and the Scandinavian kingdoms. The Papacy lost 
Denmark [1536] and Sweden [1537]. 
4 The Reformation in France identified itself with Calvanism. (Watson, 
I, ch. xxiii; Whitcomb. ) 
a Why the king naturally feared the Protestants. 
b The struggle for religious freedom. 
1560 The Calvinist [Huguenots] had two thousand houses of wor- 
ship and demanded religious freedom. 


1562-1594 A period of religious wars. France a scene of carnage 
and devastation. 


2M 

98 Edict of Nantes. 

24-1642 Liberty of worship and civil equality secured under 
Richelieu. 

1685 Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


IV THE COUNTER REFORMATION. (Allen, ch. ii; +Beard; Draper, II, 
220-223 ; Fisher, 397-400; Hausser, 265-275; Hughes, 3-29; Hen- 
derson, I, 415-421; Johnson, ch. vi; Moeller; Syllabus, sec. XXV; 
Wakeman, ch. iii; Ward.) 

1 Statement of Belief formulated by the Council of Trent. 
a Church to know and teach the truth. 
2 Ignatius Loyola founded the Jesuit Order [Society of Jesus] in 1540. 
a The three lines of activity of the new order. 
1) Preaching. 
2) Confession. 
3) Teaching. (Syllabus, sec. XXV.) 
b Rapid spread of the Order. (Fisher, 413-415; map, p- 165.) 
e Services in combating Protestantism. 
d The Order suppressed in 1773. 
1) Why suppressed. 


115-119; 


(Dittes, 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION. 


Moeller. ) . 
1 Return of Europe to a simpler and truer form of religion. 


2 Intellectual freedom. ; 
a Reformers everywhere stood for the New Learning. 


V SOME RESULTS OF THE REFORMATION. 
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(SyHabus, pp. 131, 


b Reformation of the Universities. 


(tBeard, ch. xi.) 
(Dittes, 115-119.) 


({Beard, ch. x.) 
pinion. 
religion. 


RESULT OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLT. 
a Luther’s Bible, Catechisms, and Hymns on the German. 


b Tindale’s New Testament on the English. 


a Future results of this in philosophy and science. 
e Calvin’s writings on the French. 


4 Crystallizing effect on the modern languages of: 
d Use of the press to influence public o 


5 Educational effect of the popularizing of 
6 Turned attention to elementary education. 


3 Growth of a critical spirit. 
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VI WHY SUCCESS WAS NOT GREATER. (Beard, ch. viii.) 
1 The age itself. 
2 Limited knowledge. 
3 Waste of strength in strife. 
a The Thirty Years’ War [1618-1648]. 


VII REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. 
CuHEYNEY, E. P. Harly Reformation Period in England; in Trans. and Reps. 
from Sources of Hu. Hist., Vol. I, No. 1. [Phila., 1894.] 
Ropinson, J. H., and Wuitcoms, M. Period of the Early Reformation in Ger- 
many; in Trans, and Reps. Eu. Hist., Il, No. 6. [Phila., 1895.] 
Wuitcoms, M. Period of the Later Reformation; in Trans. and Reps. from 
Sources of Hu. Hist., III, No. 3. [Phila., 1896.] 
2 Secondary Authorities of first importance. 
ADAMS, GEO. B. Civilization during the Middle Ages. [New York, 1894.] 
*BEARD, CHAS. Martin Luther and the Reformation. [London, 1889.] 
jBrarp, CHAas. The Reformation of the Siateenth Century in its Relation to 
Modern Thought and Knowledge; Hibbert Lectwres, 1883. [London and 
Edinburgh, 1884.] 
FisHer, Gro. P. History of the Reformation. [New York, 1873.] 
FRANCKE, Kuno. History of German Literature [Social Forces]. [New York, 
4th Ed., 1901.] 
K6stiin, Jutius. Martin Luther, his Life and Work. [New York, 1893.] 
Kurtz, J. H. Church History, II. [London and Edinburgh, 2d Ed., 1864.] 
MoELLER, WILHELM. History of the Christian Church; Reformation and Counter 
Reformation. [London and New York, 1894.] 
Scuarr, Pump. History of the Christian Church, VI. [New York, 1891.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 2. [Stuttgart, 1889.] 
TRENCH, R. C. Lectures on Medieval Church History. [London, 1886.] 
3 Secondary Authorities containing good short articles. 
ALLEN, Jas. H. Ohristian History: Third Period. [Boston, 1884.] 
FiscHEeR, Kuno. Descartes and his School. [London, 1887.] 
FroupE, Jas A. Life and Letters of Brasmus. [New York, 1894.] 
Hausser, L. Period of the Reformation. [New York, New. Ed., 1884.] 
Jacogs, H. E. Martin Luther. [New York, 1898.] 
Mutiincer, J.B. H istory of the University of Cambridge; II, From the Royal 
Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of Charles I. [Camb. U. Pr., 1884.] 
Perry, Gro. G. History of the Reformation in England. [London and New 
York, 1886.] : 
Warp, A. W. The Counter Reformation. [London and New York, 1888.] 
Watson, T. E. The Story of France, I. [New York, 1902.] 
4 General Works, or those relating to single points. 
CaRLyLE, THos. The Hero as Priest; in Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Dittes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 
Drange A. T. Christian Schools and Scholars, II. [London, 1881.] 
DRAPER, JOHN W. Intellectwal Development of Europe, II. [N. Y., ¢. d. 1876.] 
GARDNER, Miss I. M. Outline Notes on the Reformation; in Education, TX, 35- 
43, 109-117. [Sept. and Oct., 1888.] 
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Guizor, F. The History of Civilization, I. [New York, 1888.] 

HENDERSON, E. P. A Short History of Germany, I. [New York, 1902.] 

Hueues, THos. Loyola, and the Educational System of the Jesuits. (Gt. 

Educ. Series.) [New York, 1892.] 

Jounson, A. H. Europe in the Sixteenth Century. [New York, 1897.] 

PaInTeR, F. V. N, Luther on Education. [Phila., 1889.] 

PuLaTH, JuL. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Leipzig, 1899.] 

Van Laun, Henri. History of French Literature, 1. [New York, 1876.] 

WAKEMAN, H.O. Hwrope, 1598-1715. [New York, 1894.] 

5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The Sources contain good illustrative material, the one by Robinson & Whit- 
comb being especially valuable. 

Of the Secondary Authorities of first importance in group 2, the two works by 
Beard are of particular value. The chapters are excellent, though long. They give 
the spirit of the Reformation movement rather than the mere historical facts. 
Késtlin in « translation and condensation of a two-volume German work, which, at 
its publication, placed all preceding lives of Luther in the class of antiquated litera- 
ture in point of historical accuracy and thoroughness. Schaff is a detailed volume 
on the period of the Reformation. It contains a mass of valuable information, but 
Fisher, or Kurtz, or Moeller may be found more useful because of greater condensa- 
tion. Francke contains a very good and a very readable account of the work of 
Luther and the Reformation movement. Schmid is a detailed account. Of the 
shorter articles, the general chapter in Adams and the chapter in Trench on the 
Eve of the Reformation are to be commended, and the general student will do well 
to read these. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 3, Allen contains good general chapters 
on the Reformation as a whole, and the pages cited in Fischer give a short, good, 
and clear statement. Jacobs is a good popular life of Luther. Mullinger and Perry , 
are cited only for their reference to the suppression of the monasteries in England. 
Ward deals with the Counter Reformation. Watson has a chapter on the Reforma- 
tion in France, which is a good condensed account. Hausser is a good condensed 
history, particularly valuable to the mature advanced student. It is a translation 
of a standard German work, and is a conservative Protestant account by a careful 
historical writer. 

Of the General Works in group 4, Draper, Henderson, and Painter contain the 
most useful chapters. Part of Draper, and Hughes, Johnson, and Wakeman relate 
to the Counter Reformation. The first two represent opposite points of view, while 
the latter two give good brief political accounts. Drane relates to the Reformation 
in England. Dittes and Plath contain but a few pages each, and are useful chiefly 
for practice in reading easy German. : x 

The general student, desiring a general view of the Reformation movement as a 
background for the educational work of the period, will probably find the chapters 
in Adams or Trench, Fisher, or selections from the chapters in the two works by 
Beard, particularly *Beard, best suited to his needs. Henderson and Watson contain 
good condensed sketches of the Reformation in Germany and France respectively. 
The Counter Reformation may be left to be studied under section XXV of the 
Syllabus. 
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XXIV THE REFORMATION AND EDUCATION IN 
GERMANY. 


(Barnard’s Jr., VIII, 348-360; Davidson, 175-189; {Fischer, 51-62; Heppe, 43-60; Kiimmel; 
Kemp, chs. xv, xvi; “Laurie; Plath, §10.) 


I THE PROTESTANTS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. (Ellis; *Painter, 
135-147; *Paulsen, I, 173-196; Ziegler, 61-63.) 
1 Authority of the Church now superseded by the authority of the Bible. 
2 Necessity of making the new training as effective as the old had been. 
a Luther’s work to accomplish this. 
‘. 1) His sermons, Catechisms, Bible, ete. (Meyer and Phrizhom, 
117-194; Plath, 82-86.) 
3 Need of a union of family, Church, and State. 
a State education a necessary sequence. 


Il LUTHER’S CIRCULAR LETTERS ON EDUCATION. (Compayré, 
114-118 ; *Paulsen, I, 196-203.) ‘ 
1 Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen of all the Cities of Germany in 
behalf of Christian Schools |1524]. 
a The Letter in full. (*Barnard, 139-150; Barnard’s Jr., IV, 429- 
440; Israel, pt. 1; Meyer and Prinzhom, 91-116; }Painter, 
169-209; Plath, 75-82; Wagner.) 
1) Condition of schools throughout Germany. 
2) Duty of Christians. 
3) Neglect and ignorance of parents. 
4) Schools and private tutoring. 
5) The duty of mayors and aldermen. 
6) Classical studies and the Scriptures. 
7) “‘The welfare of the State depends upon the intelligence 
and virtue of its citizens.’’ 
8) Training the schools had given and should give. 
9) Libraries. 
2 Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children to School [1530]. (Bar- 
nard’s Jr., IV, 440-442; Russell, aes 
a The sermon in full. (lense: pt. 5; Meyer and Prinzhom, 155- 
194; +Painter, 210-271: Wagner) 
1) Rare of the sermon. 
2) Duty of ministers. 
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3) Spiritual benefit arising from the support of schools. 
4) Duty of all citizens. 

5) Need of educated men. 

6) Temporal benefits to be derived from schools. 

7) Needs of the civil service and the professions. 

8) The teacher and the minister. — 

9) Duty of parents. 


LUTHER GIVING INSTRUCTION. 


(An ideal drawing, though representative of early Protestant popular instruction. From 
Bohm’ s Geschichte der Pédagogik, I, 250.) 


Ill LUTHER’S EDUCATIONAL IDEAS. (*Barnard, 131-159; Barnard’s 
Jr., IV, 421-429, XXIV, 37-130; Compayré, 118-121; Dittes, 119- 
127; Keferstein, xvii-xcii; Meyer and Prinzhom, 1-48. +Painter, 
113-168; Plath, 67-73; Rem ner 72-76; Russell, 28— 34, Wagner ; 
Walling 42-55 ; <Fieglen 63-69. ) 


1 As to the setablicnutent of schools. (See I and II above.) 
2 Education to be made compulsory. (Williams, 42-48.) This idea 
also advocated by Archbishop Sadolet of Carpentras [1533], and 
by the nobility in the States General at Orleans [1560]. 
3 A State system, to consist of: :—(*Barnard, 151-159; Barnard’s Jr. 
IV, 443-449.) 
a Schools for the common people [Primary Schools]. 
1) Subjects of study. 
2) Language used. 


-2, 
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b Latin Schools. 
1) Importance of. 
2) Subjects of study. 
3) Work of these schools. 
e Universities. 
1) Their work for the nation. 
2) New subjects and methods of study. 
4 Education for girls. 
5 Means of supporting schools. 
6 Methods of instruction and nature of discipline. | 
7 School instruction to be supplemented by home instruction. (Ellis; 
Plath, 82-86.) 
8 Luther’s efforts seconded by Zwingli in Switzerland. (Israel, pt. 4; 
Schiller, 108-110.) 


eS —— 


A SCHOOLROOM IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 


(After a wood-cut by Hans Burgkmair [1472-1559]. From Rhyn’s Kulturgeschichte des 
deutschen Volkes, II, p. 46.) 


IV WORK OF PHILIP MELANCTHON [1497-1560]. (*Barnard, 161— 
184; Barnard’s Jr., IV, 741-764; Hartfelder; *Painter, 148-152; 
*Paulsen, I, 203-209; Plath, S11; Regener, 76-79; Richard, 125- 
141; Russell, 34-35; Schiller, 92-99; Schmid, II, Pt. 2, 206-228: 
Williams, 91-96; Ziegler, 69-74.) 
1 Early life and studies. Pupil of Reuchlin. (Warfield. ) 
2 Called the Preceptor of Germany. 
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3 His text books; some used for a hundred years. (*Barnard, 172-177; 
Barnard’s Jr., IV, 752-757.) 
a Most important were Greek Grammar [1513]; Rhetoric [1519]; 
Logic [1520]; Latin Grammar [1523]; Ethies [1529]. 
4 His services to public education in Germany. (See V below; Hart- 
felder. ) . 


V BEGINNINGS OF STATE EDUCATION IN GERMANY. (Barnard’s 
Jr., XI, 159-164, 400-459; Dittes, 133-141; *Fischer, I, ch. iii; 
Nohle, 29-39; Paulsen; Russell, 37-41, 137-141; Schmid, V, Pt. 
3, 25-60; Zeigler, 69-74.) 

1 First Protestant school at Magdeburg in 1524. (*Paulsen, I, 268-282.) 

a How organized. 
2 Strassburg and other cities organized schools the same year. 
3 Melancthon [1525] prepared plan for school at Eisleben. 

a Classes provided. 

b Studies and text books of each. 

e Nature of the school. (Russell, 37.) 

4 Melancthon’s Saxony plan [1528] the first step toward a State school 
system. (*Barnard, 169-171; Barnard’s J r., IV, 748-752; Hart- 
felder, 417-488 ; Plath, 88-89 ; Russell, 34-41; Vormbaum, I, 1-8.) 

a Provided for Grammar Schools in all the towns and villages of 
Saxony. (Israel, pt. 9; +Painter, 152; Richard, 134-136; 
Russell, 38.) 

1) The three classes of schools. 
2) Studies of each. 
3) Aim of these schools. 

5 Higher Latin Schools ( Fiirstenschulén-Gymnasien) established after 
1540. (*Fischer, I, ch. iii; Israel, pt. 9, pt. 11; *Paulsen, I, 290- 
294; Russell, 137-141; Schiller, 99-102. ) 

a Many of the early ones were converted monastic schools. 

b Exact nature, and work of these schools. 

e Age of entrance. 

d The curriculum. 

6 The Reformation and the Universities, (*Paulsen, I, 209-268. ) 

a The foundation of new Universities, without Papal sanction. (See 
table, Syllabus, p. 108.) 

b Reform of the old Universities, 

7 Wiirtemberg the first German State to organize a complete system of 
schools [1559]. Real beginning of the German system. The 
three classes of schools, (*Barnard, 251-257; Barnard’s J ro VE 
426-432 ; *Fischer, I, chs. iv—vil; Plath, 92-95, Schiller, 102-108; 
Vormbaum, [) 
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a Elementary school for both sexes. 
1) Studies pursued. 
2) Object of instruction. 

b Latin School [Particularschule] with five or six classes, and in- 

tended chiefly for burghers. 
1) Studies and aim. 
- e Universities [colleges] of the State. 
d Plans for supervision of these schools. 
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A PRIMARY SCHOOL OF THE 16TH CENTURY. 
(After a wood engraving of the time. 


From Lacroix, L’école et la science jusqwa la renais- 
sance, p. 100.) 


8 Example of Wiirtemberg followed throughout Germany. (Barnard’s 
Jr., V, 77-78; Baron, 1-65; Israel, pts. 8-10; *Paulsen, I, 318- 
379; Runge; Schmidt; Teutseh, I.) 
a What Braunschweig did. (Koldeway, I, xlvi-lxxxix, IT, xl-Ixx; 
Regener, 86-91; Ziegler, 93-99, 164-167.) 
b School and University regulations of the Elector Au 


gust of Saxony 
[1580]. 


(*Barnard, 257-259; Barnard’s Jr., VI, 432-434, 
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XX, 528-554; +Painter, 152; *Paulsen, I, 290-317; Richter, 
pt. 4; Vormbaum, I, 230-297; Wattendorff. ) 
9 Subsequent decline of these schools. 


VI THE WORK OF TWO OF MELANCTHON’S PUPILS. (Plath, §12; 
Regener, 81-83; Williams, 101-106.) 
1 Valentine Trotzendorf [1490-1556]. (*Barnard, 185-191; Barnard’s 
Jr., V, 107-113; tLaurie, ch. iii; Plath, 92-100; Schmid, II, Pt. 
2, 277-302. ) 
a His school at Goldberg; its curriculum; and his work there. 
(Plath, 100-103.) 
b His plan of pupil government. 
2 Michael Neander [1525-1595]. (*Barnard, 225-228; Barnard’s Jr., 
V, 599-602 ; ¢Laurie, ch. iii; Schmid, II, Pt. 2, 388-430. ) 
a His school at Ilfeld am Harz. [Rector, 1550-1595. | 
b His curriculum. Points of emphasis in his school. 


VII THE WORK OF JOHANN STURM (STURMIUS) [1507-1589]. (*Bar- 
nard, 209-223; Barnard’s Jr., IV, 401-415; Fournier, IV, pt. 1; 
Laas; tLaurie, ch. iii; *Painter, 159-164; Parker; *Paulsen, I, 
282-290; Quick, 27-32; Russell, 42-44, Schiller, 111-120; Schmid, 
II, Pt. 2, 302-388; Williams, 96-101; Ziegler, 74-93, 129-133.) 

1 Early life and education. ; 
2 Rector of the Gymnasium at Strassburg [1537-1582]. 
a This soon became the most famous school of Europe. 
3 His Plan [1538]; Classical Letters [1565] ; Examination [1578]. 
4 His Gymnasium. (Keatinge, 126-129.) 
a The system of classes. 
1) Age of entrance. 
2) Work of the grades. : 
b His course of study in full, by grades. (*Barnard, 195-208; Bar- 
nard’s Jr., IV, 167-182; *Painter, 160-162. ) 
5 The Gymnasium to be followed by a five-year college course. 
a Aim of the latter. 
6 Reasons for Sturm’s great success as a schoolmaster. 
7 Defects of his Plan. 
a Change from the ideals of Luther. 
8 Influence of his work on the later development of education. 


VIII THE CHANGE TO SCHOLASTIC HUMANISM. (*Barnard, 267-272, 
413-416; Barnard’s Jr., V, 657-662; Dittes, 127-133, Nohle, © 
26-39; *Paulsen, I, 453-460; Quick, 22-26; Russell, 43-58 ; 
Ziegler, 129-133.) 
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1 Education as advocated by Erasmus and Luther. 
2 The change under Melancthon’s influence. 
3 The further change under the influence of Sturmius and his followers. 
4 The combined effect of this change, of the subsequent theological dis- 
putes, and of the devastation caused by the Thirty Years’ War 
[1618-1648]. (Schmid, IV, Pt. 1, 1-186:) 
a In destroying the desire for popular education. 
b In alienating the nobility and men of the world, resulting in the 
establishment of schools of a new type. 
5 Status of German schools in the seventeenth century. (*Barnard, 
416-426; Barnard’s Jr., VII, 367-380; Dittes, 169-177; *Fischer, 
I, chs. vi-vii; Nohle, 44-45; Regener, 86-91, 115-119 ; Schmid, V, 
Pt. 3, 60-77; Vostrovsky. ) 


IX THE RITTERAKADEMIEEN OF THE 17th CENTURY. (Nohle, 41— 
42; *Paulsen, I, 453-460, 501-511; tPaulsen, 598-608; Russell, 
50-58 ; Schiller, 197-201; Ziegler, 167-171.) 

1 Overpowering influence of the splendor of the French court on:— 
a The language. 
b The manners and customs. 
¢ The habits of thought of the German people. 
2 The new educational ideal, or rather an old ideal in a new form. 
3 The nature of the new schools. 
a Studies. 
b Attitude toward the new scientific subjects. 
¢ Period during which they flourished. 


X REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. 

Barnarp, HENRy. American Journal of Education.  (Barnard’s Jr.).  Vol- 
umes IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, XX, XXIV. 

*BARNARD, HENRY. (German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 

DirnL, WILHELM. Die Schulordnungen des Grossherzogtums Hessen. (Mon. 
Germ. Paed., Vol. XXVI.) [Berlin, 1903.] 

Fournier, Marcer. Les statuts et priviléges des universités frangaises depuis 
leur fondation jusqu’en 1789, IV, Pt. 1. [Paris, 1892.] : 

IsrarL, August. Sammlung selten gewordener pddagogischer Schriften 16 und 
17 Jahrhunderts, pts. 1, 4, 5, 8-11. [Zschopau, 1879-1886.] 

KEFERSTEIN, Dr. H. Dr. Martin Luther's pidagogische Schriften und Aeus- 
zerungen. (Bibl. Pid. Klass., Vol. XXVIII.) [Langensalza, 1888.] 

KoLpEWAy, FRIEDRICH. Braunschweigische Schulordnungen von den dltesten 
Zeiten bis zum Jahre 1828. (Mon. Germ. Péd., Vols, I, VIII.)  [Ber- 
lin, 1886, 1890.] 

RIcHTER, ALBERT, Neudrucke padagogischer Schriften. [Leipzig, 1896.] 
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TEUTSCH, FRIEDRICH. Die siebenburgisch-sichsischen Schulordnungen, I. (Mon. 
Germ. Paed., Vol. VI.)  [Berlin, 1888.] 

VormBaum, R. Lvangelische Schulordnungen im 16., 17. wnd 18, Jahrhundert, 
I. [Gititersloh, 1860.] 

VosTRoysky, Ciara. A European School of the time of Comenius [Prague, 
1609]; in Hducation, XVII, 356-360. [Feb., 1897.] 

WarttrenporEF, Lupwic. Die Schul- und-Universitéts-Ordnung Kurfiirst Augusts 
von Sachsen aus der Kursichsischen Kirchenordnung vom Jahre 1580. 
(Samml, Pid. Schr., Vol. VII.) [Paderborn, 1890.] 


2 Important Secondary Authorities in German. 


Baron, ANTON. Geschichte der alten lateinischen Stadtschule und des Gynnasi- 
wms in Krems, [Krems, 1895.] 

Dirtes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed. 1890.] 

*FISCHER, KonRAD. Geschichte des deutschen Volksschullehrerstands, I. [Ber- 
lin and Hanover, 2d Hd., 2 Vols., 1898.] 

HARTFELDER, Kart. Philip Melancthon als Preceptor Germanie. (Mon. Germ. 
Péd., Vol. VII.) [Berlin, 1889.] 

HEINEMANN, Dr. F. Geschichte des Schul- und Bildungsleben im alten Freiburg 
bis eum 17. Jahrh. [Freiburg i. Ue., 1895.] 

Herre, H. L. J. Das Schulwesen des Mittelalters und dessen Reform im sechs- 
zehnten Jahrhundert. [ Marburg, 1860.] 

KaEMMEL, H. J. Geschichte des deutschen Schulwesens im Uebergange vom Mit- 
telalter zur Neuzeit. [Leipzig, 1882.] 

Laas E. Die Piidagogik des Johannes Sturm. [Berlin, 1872.] 

Meyer, J., and Prinzuom, J. Dr. Martin Luther’s Gedanken iiber Erziehung 
und Unterrichts. [Hanover, 1883.] 

*PAULSEN, Fr. Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts, I. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1897.] 
PLatH, Jut. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pddagogik. (Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
REGENER, Fr. Skizzen eur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
Runcx, FrepRicu. (eschichte des Ratsgymnasiums zu Osnabriick. [Osna- 

briick, 1895.] 

ScHILLER, HERMANN. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pédagogik. (Leipzig, 1891.] 

Scumip, K. A, Geschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 2; V, Pt. 3. [Stuttgart, 
1889, 1902.] 

ScHMIDT, FRIEDRICH. (Geschichte der Erziehung der Bayerischen Wittelsbacher 
von den friihesten Zeiten bis 1750. (Mon. Germ. Paed., Vols. XIV, XIX.) 
[Berlin, 1892.] 

Waener, Dr. Ernst, Luther als Piadagog. (Klass. der Péd., Vol. IL.) 
[Langensalza, 1887.] 

ZIEGLER, 'T. Geschichte der Pédagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 


3 Important Secondary Authorities in English. 


BaRgnarp, Henry. American Journal of Education. (Barnard’s Jr.) Vols. 
IV, V,Vi, Vi, Villa. XX, XXIV. 

*BARNARD, HENRY. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 

Davinson, THs. History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 

*Laurin, 8.8. The Renaissance and the School [1440-1580]; in School Review, 
IV, 140-148, 202-214. [March and April, 1896.] 


jLaurim, S. 8. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. [Cam- 


bridge, 1903.] 
Nourse, Dr. FB. History of the German School System; in Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 
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1897-1898, I, 26-45, (Transl. from Rein’s Eneycl. Handbuch der Péda- 
gogik.) 
tParnrer, F. V.N. Luther on Education. [Phila., 1889.] 
Parker, Cuas. Stuart. On the History of Classical Education; in F, W. Far- 
rar’s Hssays on a Liberal Education. [London, 1868.] _ 
TPAULSEN, Fr. The Evolution of the Edueational Ideal; in The Forum, XXIII, 
598-608, 672-685. [July and Aug., 1893.] 
Ricuarp J. W. Philip Melancthon, the Protestant Preceptor of Germany. 
[New York, 1899.] 
RussEt1, Jas, E. German Higher Schools. [New York, 1899.] 
4 Short articles of minor importance. 
Compayre, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Ettis, A.C. Sketches of the Growth of the Sunday School Idea; in Ped. Sem., 
III, 379-381. [June, 1896.] 
7Fiscuer, Orro. Leben, Schriften und Bedeutung der wichtigsten Pdédagogen, 
bis zum Tode Pestalozzi. [Giitersloh, 1895.] 
Keatiner, M. W. The Great Didactic of Comenius. [London, 1896.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 
*PAINTER, F. V. N. History of Education. [New York, 1886.] 
Quick, R.H. Essays on Educational Reformers. [New York, 1890.] 
WakFiELD, E. D. The Boyhood of Philip Melancthon; in Hducation, XVII, 
385-388. 
WiitiaMs, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 


5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The Sources are particularly valuable, those in German containing reproductions 
of many important ordinances, addresses, regulations, etc., the ones edited by Diehl, 
Israel, Koldeway, Richter, and Wattendorff being particularly valuable to the special 
investigator. The many sources reproduced in English by Barnard will be of much 
value to the student. Fournier relates to the gymnasium and academy at Strass- 
burg. Vostrovsky reproduces a course of study used at Prague in 1609. 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities in German, in Group 2, Dittes, Paulsen, 
Plath, Regener, Schiller, Schmid, and Ziegler contain good general chapters on the 


_ whole period and on the work of the different leaders, Schmid being a very detailed 
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account. Fischer is a standard and very valuable work, volume I describing the 
history of the Volksschule in detail from the time of the Reformation to 1790. 
Heinemann and Runge are recent historical sketches of individual town schools. 
Laas is a valuable short historical and critical work on John Sturm. Meyer & 
Prinzhom is a valuable history of the life and work of Luther. Heppe is a good 
short sketch of schools before and after the Reformation. Wagner is a general work, 
of about the same character as Painter. ; 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities in English, jPainter will be the most 
useful single work, partly because of the translations of sources contained. The 
articles in Barnard’s Jr., are also very useful. Laurie contains good short chapters 
on Sturm, Trotzendorf, and Neander. Richards is a good popular life of Melancthon, 
but will be less useful for his educational work than the articles in Barnard. Russell 
contains a number of short citations which are good. Davidson contains a short 
general chapter which presents a general view, but is lacking in detail. 

Of the Short Articles of Minor Importance, in group 4, Nohle, *Painter, and 
Williams are the most valuable. The citations in Ellis, Keating, and Quick refer to 
single points and are good, though quite brief. Fischer is a good short outline, in 
easy German. Compayré contains a brief outline of the educational work of Luther. 

The general student, beginning the study, will probably uo best to read the 
sources cited in Barnard and Painter, and the citations in *Painter, Russell, and 
Laurie. For more detailed suggestions as to reading see the citations in the pages 
of the Syllabus. 


XXV THE COUNTER REFORMATION: JESUIT 
EDUCATION. 


(Barnard’s Jr., V, 213-228, VI, 615-622, XIV, 455-482; Browning, 118-127; Compayré, 
1388-150; Draper, Il, 214-228; Kemp, ch. xviii; Kurtz, II, 426-434; Laurie, ch. viii; 
Munroe, 124-135; Payne, 45-51; Quick, ch. iv; Regener, 83-86; Russell, 46-52; Schiller, 
124-134; Wishart, ch. vi; Ziegler, 109-121.) 


I FOUNDATION OF THE ORDER. (Cartwright; Stephen, I, essay 111.) 
1 Ignatius Loyola [1491-1556]. (Hughes, chs. ii, iii; Schwickerath, 
ch. ili.) 
a At thirty-one resolved to devote himself to religious work. 
b At thirty-three began the study of Latin at Barcelona. 
e At thirty-eight became a student at Paris. Received his M.A. at” 
forty-three [1534]. 
2 Founding of the ‘‘Society of Jesus.’’ 
a With six others the vows were taken in 1534. 
b Pope Paul IIT sanctioned the Order in 1540. (Pachtler, I, 1-8.) 
e The Constitution of 1540. (Pachtler, I, 8-70.) 


II CHARACTER AND MISSION OF THE ORDER. (Cartwright; 
Fischer, 145-153 ; Fisher, 397-400; Griesinger, bk. 1; Hughes, pt. 
1; Magevney ; Paulsen, I, 379-388; Schmid, III, Pt. 1, 1-38.) 
1 Its military character. 
2 Object of the Order. (Hughes, chs. vi, vii; Mertz, 28-55.) 
3 The Constitution of the Order. (Barnard’s Jr., XXVII, 165-175. ) 
4 Means employed. 
a The pulpit. 
b The confessional. 
e Education. (Mertz, 55-80.) 
5 Suecess attending the work of the Order. 


III SPREAD AND DECLINE OF THE ORDER. (Fisher, 413-415; 
Griesinger, bk. 2; Hughes; Mullinger, II, 256-262; Paulsen, I 
379-412; Schmid, III, Pt. 1, 159-175; Schwickerath, 144.) 

1 How new territory was invaded. 
2 Growth of the Order; its extent :— 
a In 1600. 
b In 1640. 
¢ In 1710, 
d In 1725. (See map, p. 165.) . 
3 The Order abolished in 1773. (Schwickerath, 175-188.) 
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a Causes leading to this. (Hassall, ch. x.) 
b Significant of the changed attitude of Europe. 


IV THE JESUIT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. (Magevney.) 
1 The Ratio Studiorum. (Duhr, 3-78; Mertz, 6-24; Paulsen, I, 412- 
425; Schmid, III, Pt. 1, 1-38.) 
a Care with which this was formulated. (Hughes, ch. x.) 
1) The preliminary Ratio of 1586. (Pachtler, II, 25-217.) 
2) The final Ratio of 1599. (Duhr, 175-280; Pachtler, II, 225— 
481; Schwickerath, ch. iv.) : 
3) The revision of 1832. (Duhr, 175-280; Pachtler, II, 225— 
481; Schwickerath, ch. vi.) 

2 The Societas Professa.’ (Barnard’s Jr., XXVII, 165-175; Hughes, 
chs. xi-xv; Magevney; Mertz, 171-190; Schmid, III, Pt. 1, 38-81; 
Schwickerath, ch. xv.) 

a The preparation. 
1) Study; nature of. 
b Time devoted to teaching of boys. 
1) Progression through the ‘‘Forms.’’ 
e To what the teachers were bound. 
d To whom responsible. 
e Inspection of teaching. 
f£ Why the Jesuit schools rapidly displaced others. 

3 Organization and maintenance of schools and colleges. (Barnard’s 
Jr., XIV, 455-482; Duhr, 79-173; Hughes, chs. iv, v; Lantoine; 
Mullinger, II, 253-262.) 

a Gratuitous instruction. 

4 Courses of instruction. (Barnard’s Jr., V, 210-221; Duhr, 79-173; 

Magevney ; Schmid, ITI, Pt. 1, 82-109; Schwickerath, ch. v.) 
a Studia wnferiora. (*Barnard, 232-238; Hughes; Mertz, 119-130.) 
: 1) What was taught. 
b Studia superiora. (*Barnard, 238-243 ; Hughes; Mertz, 130-146.) 
1) What was taught. 
e Attention given to moral and religious training. (Hughes, ch. vii.) 
d Attention given to the health of the pupils. 
e Method in language study. 

5 Classes of pupils. (Hughes, ch. Xviii. ) 

6 Some of their educational principles. (Hughes; Mertz, 146-162.) 

7 Education a means to their end. 


V REASONS FOR THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE JESUIT SCHOOLS. 
(Fischer, 145-153 ; Griesinger, bk. 2; Hughes; Magevney ; Paulsen 

I, 425-432; Schwickerath, 145-148, 178-184.) 
1 Bacon’s statement. (*Barnard, 287-289; Barnard’s Jr., V, 213-228.) 


) 
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VI REFERENCES 


1 Sources. ; 
Barnarp, Henry. The Constitution of 1558 of the Soc., Jesus on Instruction 
(Pt. IV); in Barnard’s Jr., XXVII, 165-175. 


Duur, Bernard. Die Studienordnung der Gesellschaft Jesu. (Bibl. Kath. 


Padd., Vol, IX.). [Freiburg im B., 1896.] 
PacuTieR, G. M. Ratio Studiorum. (Mon. Germ. Péd., Vols. II, V, IX, XVI.) 
[Berlin, 1886-1900. ] 
2 Secondary Authorities on the organization and work of the Order. 
Cartwricut, W. C. The Jesuits; their Constitution and Teaching. [London, 


1876.] 
a Drarer, Joun W. Intellectual Development of Europe, Il. [New York, 1876.] 
‘Veen Fiscurer, Kuno. Descartes and his School. [London, 1887.] 


FisHer, Gro. P. The Protestant Reformation. [New York, 1873.] 
GRIESINGER, THEODOR. The Jesuits; A Complete History of their Open and 
Secret Proceedings. [London, 3d Kd., 1892.] 
Hassatt, Artuur. The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. [New York, 1898.] 
STEPHEN, Sir JAMES. LHssays in Ecclesiastical Biography, I, essay ili. [Lon- 
don, 3d Ed., 1853.] Also in Edinburgh Review, No. 152. 
Warp, A. W. The Counter Reformation. [London and New York, 1888.] 
WisHart, A. W. Short History of Monks and Monasticism. [Trenton, N. J., 
1900.] ; 
3 Important Secondary Authorities having reference to the educational work of the 
Order, 
j Barnard, Henry. American Journal of Education (Barnard’s Jr.) ; Vols. V, 
XIV. (From von Raumer.) 
*BARNARD, HENRY. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 
Duur, Bernard, Die Studienordnung der Gesellschaft Jesu. (Bibl. Kath. Pad., 
Vol. IX.) Introduction. [See above.] 
Hugues, THos. Loyola, and the Educational System of the Jesuits. (@t. 
Educ. Series.) [New York, 1892.| 
LANTOINE, HENRI. Histoire de Venseignement secondaire en France au XVII™ 
et début du XVIJIm siecle. [Paris, 1874.] 
Laurin, 8. 8. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. [Cam- 
bridge, 1903.] 
MAGEvNEY, Rev. EvGENE. The Jesuits as Educators. Ped. Truth Libr. [Cath. 
Libr. Assoc., N. Y., 1899.] 
Mertz, Grorc. Die Pidagogik der Jesuiten. [Heidelberg, 1898.] 
Munror, J. P. The Educational Ideal. [Boston, 1895.] 
PAULSEN, FR. Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts, I. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1897.] 
Quick, R. H. LHducational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Ed.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, III, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
SCHWICKERATH, R. Jeswit Education; its History and Principles in the light 
of Modern Educational Problems. [St. Louis, 1903.] 
ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 
4 Minor works, containing short general articles, 
BRowNING, Oscar. Introduction to Educational Theories. [New York, i885.] 
Compayrt, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 
Kurtz, J. H. Church History, 11. [London and Edinburgh, 2d Ed., 1864.] 
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Mouinerr, J. B. History of the University of Cambridge; II, From the Royal 

Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of Chas. I. [Cambridge, 1884.] 
REGENER, Fr. Skizzen eur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
RussEL1, JAS. E. German Higher Schools. [New York, 1899.] 


ScHILrerR, HERMANN. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pidagogik.  [Leipzig, 2d 
Ed., 1891.] 
5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

_ Of the Sources, Duhr and Pachtler are very valuable works. Duhr contains a 
history of the Ratio, a statement of the principles upon which it is based, the plan 
of organization of the schools of the Society, and the Ratio of 1599, with the re- 
visions of 1832 included. Pachtler is the great work on the history of the Society. 
The first volume covers the history of the Society to 1599, with an introduction, 
bibliography, and documents. Volume two contains the preliminary Ratio of 1586 
in Latin, and the final Ratio of 1599, with the revisions of 1832, in parallel columns, 
and both in parallel pages, one being in Latin and the other in German. Volume 
three carries the history of the Order down to 1772, and volume four to 1832 and 
includes the 1832 Ratio. 

Of the Authorities in group 2, on the organization and work of the Order, 
Fischer, Fisher, Hassall, Ward, and Wishart can probably be depended on for a fair 
account, though almost any one of the references of the group would be objected to 
by one strongly prejudiced either for or against the Society. Cartwright is very 
good on the organization of the Order, though containing little on education. Draper 
contains a strong description of the work of the Jesuits, written from an anti-Jesuit 
point of view. Fischer and Fisher contain good clear accounts. Greisinger is a 
translation of a popular and strongly anti-Jesuit work. Hassall has a good chapter 
on the causes of the suppression of the Jesuits. Stephen sketches the early work 
of Loyola, Xavier, and Laynez. Wishart contains a good short account of the work 
of the Order. The most sympathetic account will be found in Hughes or Schwick- 
erath, under 3, below. 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities of group 3, having reference to the 
educational work of the Order, Hughes or Schwickerath contain good historical 
accounts, written from a Jesuit point of view. Hughes is a fair and a well written 
history of the educational work of the Society. Schwickerath contains a description 
of the Jesuit system of education of the present as well as an historical account. 
Schwickerath contends that Compayré, Painter, Seeley, and other writers have 
merely caricatured the Jesuits. Magevney is a short, popular, and somewhat par- 
tisan sketch. Mertz is an excellent popular sketch, based largely on-Duhr and 
Pachtler. Barnard contains a good short historical sketch. Lantoine is good on 
‘Jesuit higher instruction in France, but highly specialized and of value only to the 
special student. Munroe, Paulsen, and Quick contain good general chapters. The 
student who does not have time to read Hughes or Schwickerath will probably find 
Munroe and Quick the most useful of all the list of references. Laurie contains a 
short chapter on certain aspects of Jesuit education. 

Of the Minor Works in group 4, Browning, Compayré, Kemp, and Russell con- 
tain short general chapters which are good for a first outline, but lacking in details 
and of less value even to the general student than the chapters in Munroe and Quick. 
Kurtz relates to the Counter-Reformation aspect; Mullinger to the founding of 
Jesuit colleges at the universities, with the injurious result ; and Regener and 
Schiller contain short general articles of minor value, Schiller being much the better 
of the two. 

The general student, beginning the study, will probably obtain the best idea of 
the educational system of the Jesuits by reading the citations in Hughes or Schwick- 
erath, or the chapters in Munroe and Quick. Fisher or Wishart will give a good 
short account of the rise and spread of the Order. 


XXVI THREE EARLY FRENCH REALISTS. 


A Prerre Ramus [1515-1572]. 


(Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 131-134, XXX, 451-464; Mullinger, II, 404-413; Owen, ch. ii; Schmid, 
III, Pt. 1, 131-154; Waddington; Williams, 68-74; Wurkert; Ziegler, 104-109.) 


I LIFE AND EDUCATIONAL IDEAS. 
1 Birth and life. 
2 His text-books. 
3 His attacks on the Scholastic and Aristotelian philosophy. 
a Broader-minded view of his Spanish contemporary, Vivés [1492— 
1540], as to the value of Aristotle’s philosophy. (Kayser, 
129-166; Kuypert; Schiller, 120-124; Ziegler, 104-109.) 
1) Vivés’ educational ideas. (Barnard’s J r., XXVIT, 339-351; 
Kayser, 166-179 ; Monroe, 16-22; Watson, 483-486; Wil- 
liams, 65-68.) 
2) Vivés De Disciplinis [1531]. (Barnard’s J 1 P.@ UB = 
347.) 
4 Ramus’ views as to the use of the vernacular. 
5 Reform of the University of Paris. 
6 A victim of the intolerance of his time. 


Il REFERENCES. 
1 On the life and work of Ramus. 

Barnarp, Henry. Ramus and his Educational Labors; in Barnard’s STs SXOXe 
451464; part of same article in XXIV, 131-134. 

MULiinerr, J. B. History of the University of Cambridge; Il, From the Royal 
Injunctions of 1535 to the Accession of Chas. I, [Camb. U. Pr. 1884.] 

Owen, Joun. Skeptics of the French Renaissance. [London and N. Y., 1893.] 

Scumip, K. A. (eschichte der Erziehung, III, Pt. 1, [Stuttgart, 1892.] 

WADDINGTON, CHAs. Ramus; sa vie, ses écrits, et ses opinions. [Paris, 1855.] 

WILLIAMS, Samy. G, istory of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 

WURKERT, GrorG. Die Encyclopedie des Petrus Ramus. [Leipzig, 1898.] 

ZIEGLER, T, Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 

2 On the life and work of Vivas, 

BaRNARD, Henry. Vives and his Influence (Schmid) ; in Barnard’s Jr., XXVII, 
339-351. 

Kayser, Dr. Fr. Joh. L. Vives pddagogische Schriften. (Bibl. Kath. Pad., Vol. 
VII.) [Freiburg im B., 1896.] 

Kuyrert, F. Vives in seiner Pddagogik. [RKiel, 1897.4 

Monnor, Witt S. Comenius, and the Beginning of Educational Reform. (Gt. 
Educ, Series.) {New York, 1900.] 
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Scurtter, H. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1891.] 
Watson, Foster. Notices of some early English Writers on Education; in Rep. 
U. 8. Com. Educ., 1902, I, 481-508. 
WriuiaAMs, Samu. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 
ZIEGLER, T, Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 
3 Suggestions as to Reading. 

For Ramus, Waddington contains a full and scholarly account. Wurkert, a 
recent Doctor’s dissertation, is an analysis of Ramus’ work. The English reading 
student will find the article in Barnard best suited to his needs. Owen also contains 
a good chapter on Ramus. Mullinger and Williams, the latter based largely on 
Barnard, are also good. 

For Vivés, Kayser is a standard work, and contains a sketch of his life and a 
reproduction of three treatises and two study plans. Barnard contains a good sketch, 
and the few pages cited in Monroe and Schiller are also useful. 


B Francois RaBeLAIS [1483-1553]. 


(Browning, 68-79; Compayré, 91-100; Conway; Faguet, 77-126; Quick, ch. vy; Schmid, ITI, 
Pt. 1, 190-202; Stapfer; Van Laun, I, 281-295.) 


I THE MAN AND HIS WORK. (tBesant; Fleury, I, ch. 1; Munroe, 
ch. ii.) 
1 Birth and early life. 
2 His Life of Gargantua [1535], and The Heroic 
Deeds of Pantagruel [1533]. 
a First to reach the masses in matters re- 
lating to education. 
b His books a good portrayal of the Renais- 
sance and the Middle Ages in conflict. 
e Effect of his prostest against Medievalism. 
d Why he wrote as a clown and a fool. 


II HIS WRITINGS. (Barnard’s Jr., XIV, 147-158 ; 
*Besant ; Munroe, ch. li.) RABELAIS. 
1 The chapters of educational importance, 
a Infe of Gargantua:—(Chs. 13, 1155 19 eo 2e 24.) 
b Deeds of Pantagruel :— (Chs. Dir Os Teo) 
2 The story of the books. (Browning, 68-79, Compayré, 92-100; Geb- 
hart, 218-241, Morley ; Munroe, 95-101; Street.) 
a His ridicule of the old Scholastic learning. 
b Outline of his views on education. 
1) Physical education. 
2) Greek; Latin; Hebrew. 
3) Physical and Natural Sciences. 
4) Religious and moral education. 
5) Reform in methods. 
¢ Gargantua’s letter to Pantagruel. (Deeds of Pantagruel, ch. 8.) 
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3 Rabelais as an educational reformer. (Munroe, ch. il.) 
a Influence on Montaigne, Locke, Fenelon, and Rousseau. (Arn- 
steedt, ch. x.) 


III REFERENCES. 
ARNSTAEDT, Dr. F, A. Francois Rabelais und sein traité @éducation, [Leipzig, 
1872.] 
Barnarp, Henry. Rabelais and his Educational Views 3 in Barnard’s Jr., XIV, 
147-158. 
“BESANT, WALTER. Readings in Rabelais. [London, 1883.] 
TBESANT, WALTER. Rabelais. (Foreign Classic Series. ) [London, 1880.] 
Brownine, Oscar. Hducational Theories. [New York, 1885.] 
Compayré, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Conway, M. O. Rabelais at Home; in Harper’s Magazine, LXI, 820-830. 
Facuet, EmMIne. Sieziéme siecle; études littéraires. [Paris, 1894.] 
Frevry, J. Rabelais et ses ceuvres, I. [Paris, 1877.] 
GeBHart, EMILE. Rabelais; la renaissance et la réforme. [Paris, 1877.] 
Lauri, 8. 8. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. [Cam- 
bridge, 1903.] 
Munror, Jas. P. The Educational Ideal. [Boston, 1895.] 
Quick, R. H. Hducational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Kd.] 
RABELAIS, FR. Gargantua and the Heroic Deeds of Pantagruel. [London, 1883.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, III, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
Staprer, P.. Rabelais; sa personne, son genie, son oeuvre. [Paris, 1889.] 
Street, A. E. The Education of Gargantua; in Critical Sketches. [London, 
1894.] 


helpful, though all are in French. Arnstaedt is a careful study, and traces Rabelais’ 


Fleury is good on Rabelais and his century. Of the English works, +Besant is a 
short and good biographical and critical sketch; Street contains a good essay; Van 
Laun has a good general chapter; and the chapters in Laurie, Munroe, and Quick 
are well worth reading. The student should read some of the chapters in Rabelais 
which are cited in the Syllabus, and then follow this by some of the critical essays 


C Micuen Eyquem pe Monraieng [1533-1592]. 
(Browning, 79-85; Compayré, 100-111; Church, 1-85; Emerson ; Faguet, 365-421; *Laurie, 
ch. iv; jLaurie, 231-259; Munroe, 95-101; Owen, ch. i; Painter, 175-179; Quick, ch. vi; 
Schmid, III, Pt. 1, 208-255; Van Laun, I, 296-307; Ziegler, 136-139.) 


I HIS LIFR. (Bonnefon ; Hazlitt, ‘I, pp. Xvii—xlii ; Lowndes, 16-45; 
Reetor, 1-6.) 
1 Birth and early life. 
a Training received from his father. 
b His experiences at the College of Guienne. 
2 His extensive learning. 
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3 Boa a lawyer, and was elected Mayor of Bordeaux. 
4 Retired to live on his estate in 1572. 
a His tower room. (Essays, bk. III, ch. iii.) 
5 His Essays [1589-1595]. Two of special educational importance. 
a On Pedantry. (Essays, bk. I, ch. xxiv; Rector, 19-85.) . 
b On the Education of Children. (Essays, bk. I, ch. xxv; Rector, 
85-109. ) 


II MONTAIGNE’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION. (*Barnard, 317-334; Bar- 
nard’s Jr., IV, 461-478; tLaurie, ch. ix; Lowndes, 37-45; Mun- 
roe, 95— 101: Quick, ch. vi.) 
1 The Essay on fe Education of Children. 

a Value of mere knowledge. 

b What constitutes true’ 
knowledge. 

e The ancient classics vs. 
training in judgment 
and virtue. 

d Things before words; 
realism in education. 

e Value of a study of 
things in preparing 
political and intel- 
lectual freedom. 

2 Broke completely with the 
Renaissance. 

3 Effect on his own age. 

4 Influence on Locke and Rous- MONTAIGNE. 
seau. (Rector, 13-18.) 

9 Value of his Essay for the teacher of to-day. 


III REFERENCES. 


Barnarp, Henry. Montaigne on Learning and Education (Raumer) ; in Bar- 
‘nard’s Jr., IV, 461-478. (Same art. in “Barnard. ) 

*BARNARD, Hee German Teachers and Hducators. [New York, 1863.] 
BoNnNEFON, PavL. Montaigne; Vhomme et Powvre. [Bordeaux, 1893.] 
BROWNING, Oscar. Hducational Theories. [New York, 1885.] 

CuurcH, R. W. The Essays of Montaigne; in Miscellaneous Essays. [Lon- 
don, 1888.] 
CoLtins W. L. Montaigne. (Foreign Classic Series, ) [London, 1879.] 

_Compayrt, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 

Emerson, R. W. Montaigne, or the Skeptic; in Representative Men. [Boston, 
1876.] 

Faeuet, Emite, Sieziéme siecle; études littéraires. iP 1894.] 

Haziirr, WM. Carew. The Works of Montaigne, I. [London, 1902.] 
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*Laurig, 8. S. Teachers’ Guild Addresses. [London, 1892.] 

jLaurin, 8. S. The Training of Teachers. [London, 1882. ] 

tLaurim, 8. 8. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. [Cam- 
bridge, 1903.] 

Lownpes, M. E. Michel de Montaigne. [Cambridge, 1898.] 

MontTaiene. Essays, Bk. I, chs, xxiv—xxv. 

Munrog, Jas. P. Zhe Educational Ideal. [Boston, 1895.] 

Owen, Jonn. Skeptics of the French Renaissance. [London and N, Y., 1893: 

Quick, R. H. Educational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Ed.] 

Rector, L. E. Montaigne’s Education of Children. [New York, 1899.} 

Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, III, Pt. 1. » [Stuttgart, 1892.] 

Van Laun, Henri. History of French Literature, I. [New York, 1876.] 

ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 

Suggestions as to Reading. 

For Montaigne, Bonnefon is a standard French biography, and Lowndes is a 
standard English work, but the student will find Collins more useful than either 
because of its condensation. The important reading for the student is Montaigne’s 
Essay on the Education of Children, and such references as those by Laurie, Munroe, 
and Quick, all of which are good, will contain about all the additional information 
that the general student will need. Hazlitt contains a very good biographical intro- 
duction. Faguet and Owen contain good general chapters, though long. Browning 
and Compayré will be serviceable as an introduction or supplement to the Essay. 


XXVII THEORY AND PRACTICE IN FRANCE IN_ 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


A THE JANSENISTS. 


(Allen, lect. v; Barnard’s Jr., XXVIII, 1-16; Browning, 127-134; Buisson, Pt. 1, Tome II, 
2409-2417; Compayré, 153-163, 215-217; Fischer, 153-157; Munroe, 135-147; Painter, 
224-297; Sainte-Beuve; Schmid, IV, Pt. 1; Stephen, I, essay vi; Ziegler, 179-182.) 


I HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY. (Beard, I; Bowen; Cadet; Carré, pp. 
v-xv, 1-80; Quick, ch. xi.) 
1 Founded by Saint Cyran. 
2 The ‘‘Little Schools’’ first established at Port Royal in 1643. 
3 Small number of pupils and teachers. 
4 The Order a reaction against the work and the methods of the Jesuits. 
5 Persecution. 
6 Suppression of the Order [1660]. 
a The members fied to the Netherlands and began the writing of 
those books which have so greatly influenced educational 
thought. 


II SOME OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE SOCIETY. 


1 “You ought to consider your children as wholly inclined to evil and ecar- 
ried forwards toward it. All their inclinations are corrupt, and, 
not being governed by reason, they will permit them to find pleasure 
and diversions only in the things that carry them toward vice.”— 
Varet. 

“The devil already possesses the soul of the unborn child.”—Saint Cyran. 

“Education is in a sense, the one thing necessary. I wish you might 
read in my heart the affection I feel for children. You could not 
deserve more of God than in working for the proper bringing up 
of children.”—Saint Cyran._ 

4 “The purpose of instruction is to carry forward intelligences to the 
farthest point that they are capable of attaining.”—Nichole. 

“The intelligence of children always being dependent on the senses, we 
must, as far as possible, address our instruction to the senses, and 
cause it to reach the mind, not only through hearing, but also 
through seeing.”—Nichole. 
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6 “The intelligence of a child is almost wholly pervaded by shadows; he 
catches glimpses of but tew rays of light. So everything depends 
on managing these rays, of increasing them, and on exposing to 
them whatever we wish the child to comprehend.”—Nichole. 

7 “The sciences should be employed only as an instrument for perfecting 
the reason.”—Nichole. 

8 “Speak little, forgive much, pray more.” 


III NATURE OF THEIR INSTRUCTION. (Beard, II, ch. ii; Bowen; Buis- 
son ; Cadet; Carré, pp. xv—xxxvi; Munroe, 135-147; Quick, ch. xi.) 
1 Classes; conversation ; out-of-door lessons. 
2 Discipline; demeanor of pupils. 
3 Scope of personal influence. . 
4 Affection for children. 
5 Reason vs. memory in training. 
6 The education of girls. 


IV PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES; ADVANCES IN METHOD. (Beard, 
IT, ch. ii; Bowen; Cadet; Carré; Munroe, 135-147; Quick, ch. 
22 
1 Emulation. 
2 Memory. 
3 Interest. 
4 Equal education of the sexes. 
5 Emphasis placed on the modern languages. 
a Instruction in the mother tongue. 
b The study of Latin. 
¢ Treatises on the study of Spanish and Italian. 
6 Greek taught directly from the French and not through the medium 
of Latin. 
a This declared to be impious by the Jesuits. 
7 Reform in methods of teaching Latin. 
8 Introduced phonies into the teaching of reading. 


V RESULTS AND IMPORTANCE OF THEIR WORK. (Cadet; Munroe, 
135-147; Quick, ch. xi.) 
1 Their educational experiment the best in France before the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 
2 Their work in the nature of a protest. 
3 The slow but gradual acceptance of many of their ideas. 
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VI REFERENCES. 

ALLEN, Jos. H. Ohristian History; Third Period. [Boston, 1884.] 

Barnarp, Henry. Port-Royalists and their Educational Work; in Barnard’s 
Jr, XXVIII, 1-16. 

Brearp, Cuas. Port-Royal, If. [London, 2 Vols., 1861.] 

Bowen, H. C. Jansenists and their Schools; in Hduc. Rev., V1, 485-492, VII, 
64-70. [Dec., 1893, and Jan., 1894.] 

BRowNING, Oscar. Educational Theories. |New York, 1885.] 

Buisson, F. Dictionnaire de pédagogie et dinstruction primaire, Pt. 1, tome II. 
[Paris, 1886-87.] (See article on Port Royal.) : 

Cavet, Ferrx. Port-Royal Education. (Transl. by A. H. Jones.) [N. Y., 1898.] 

Carré, I. Les pédagogues de Port-Royal. [Paris, 1887.] 

Compayrt, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 

FiscHer, Kuno. Descartes and his School. [London, 1887.] 

Munro, Jas. P. The Hducational Ideal. [Boston, 1895.] 

Quick, R. H. Hducational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Ed.] 

SAINTE-BEUVE, C. A. Port Royal. 5 Vols. [Paris, 1860.] 

Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Hrziehung, IV, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1896.] 

STEPHEN, Sir Jas. The Port-Royalists; in Hssays in Ecclesiastical Biography, I. 

[London, 3d Hd., 1853.] 

ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Pédagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 
Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the references on the Jansenists and their schools, Beard, Cadet, Carré, and 
Sainte-Beuve are the larger and more important works. Beard is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of religion and learning in France. The second volume con- 
tains a sixty-page chapter on the schools of the Order. Sainte-Beuve is the great 
work on the subject. Cadet is a collection of extracts from the educational writings 
of the members, and contains an introduction which the general student will find 
very useful. Of the shorter articles, the chapters in Munroe and Quick are very good 
and ought to be included by the general student in his reading. Barnard and Com- 
payré also contain good chapters. Bowen is a good brief outline. Schmid is good, 
but quite long and detailed. Stephen bears on the life and thought of the Society 


but contains little on education. The other references contain only short and some- 
what general articles. 


B Asst pe Fénevon [1651-1715]. 


(Barnard’s Jr., XIII, 477-494, XXX, 481-490; Buisson, Pt. 1, tome I, 998-1002; Compayré, 
ch. viii; Faguet, 331-382; Fénelon, 1-71; Munroe, 147-152; Painter, 227-234; Sallwiirk, 
39-106; Schmid, IV, Pt. 1, 500-562; Williams, ch. viii; Van Laun, II, 341-351.) 


I LIFE AND WORK AS A TEACHER. (Lupton, Introd.) 
1 The convent for ‘‘New Catholies.’’ 
2 Preceptor of a son of Louis XIV [1689-1695] ; 
a His famous work. (Barnard’s Jr., XIII, 477-494; XXX, 481- 
490; Compayré, 177-182). 
b Books composed for his royal pupil :— 
1) Collection of Fables. 
2) Dialogues of the Dead. 
3) The Existence of God. 
4) Telemachus. — 
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e Teaching with him an art. 


II FENELON’S ‘‘THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS.’’ (Lupton; Sallwiirk.) 
1 Written in 1680; published in 1687. 
a How the book came to be written. 
2 Analysis of the work. 
a Importance of the education of girls. 
b Defects in the ordinary education of girls. 
¢ Fundamental principles in the education of both boys and girls. 
1) Imitation. 
2) Indirect instruction. 
3) Pleasurable activity. 
4) Use of stories. 
5) Religious instruction. 
d Merits, faults, and duties of women. 


III REFERENCES. 
Barnarp, Henry. Fénelon and his Educational Views; in Barnard’s Jt, Neus 
477-494. 
BaRNarp, Henry. Fénelon and the Duke of Burgundy; in Barnard’s hit 20:0, 
481-490. 
Buisson, F. Dictionnaire de pédagogie et @instruction primaire, Pt. 1, tome I. 
[Paris, 1886-87.] See article Fénelon. 

Compayrt, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 

FAguet, fune. Dix-septiéme siecle; études littéraires. [Paris, 1898.] 

GREARD, OcT. L’éducation des femmes. [Paris, 5th Ed., 1897.] 

Lupton, Kate. F'énelon’s Education of Girls. [Boston, 1891.] 

Mounrog, Jas. P. The Educational Ideal. [Boston, 1895.] 

SaLtwtrx, Dr. E. von. £'énelon und die Intteratur der weiblichen Bildung in 

Frankreich. (Bibl. Pad. Kilass., Vol. XXV.) [Langensalza, 1886.] 

Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Hrzvehung, IV, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1896.] 

Van Laun, Henrt. History of French Literature, Il. [New York, 1876.] 

WILLiIAMs, S. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 

Suggestions as to Reading. : 

Faguet and Greard in French, and Sallwiirk and Schmid in German contain 
good critical articles, Faguet being particularly good. Sallwiirk contains a good 
sixty-page introduction on the life and writings of Fénelon. The English-reading 
student will find the articles in Barnard, Compayré, and Williams most useful. 
Lupton’s edition of the Education of Girls contains a short biography. Van Laun 


contains a short chapter on Fénelon in the history of literature. Munroe has but 
a few pages on Fénelon, though these are good. 
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178 ROLLIN. 
C Rowuin’s Picture or HigHER EDUCATION. 


(Buisson, Pt. 1, tome’ II, 2620-2624; Compayré, ch. xi; Ferté; Van Laun, III, 19-22; 
Williams, 281-290.) 


I THE TREATISE ON STUDIES [1726-1728]. 
1 Life and work of Rollin [1661-1741]. 
2 A commentary on methods in use at the time. 
3 The Treatise. (Barnard’s Jr., XXIII, 17-46; Cadet.) 
a Elementary education of boys and girls. 
1) Theoretical considerations. 
b The study of languages. 
1) A place for French. 
ec Ideas upon the study of history and natural phenomena. 
d Discipline and moral education. 
4 His debt to other writers. 
5 The significance of his 7'reatise. 


Il REFERENCES. 
BarnarbD, Henry. Rollin on the Education of Youth; in Barnard’s Jr., XXIII, 
17-46. 
Buisson, F. Dictionnaire de pédagogie et @instruction primaire, Pt. 1, tome 
II. (See article Rollin.) [Paris, 1886.] - 
Capet, F. Rollin, Traité des études. [Paris, 1882.] 
Compayrk, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Frert&, G. Rollin. [Delaplane, Paris, n. d., 1903?.] 
Van LAuN, HENRI. History of French Literature, 111. [New York, 1876.] 
WrtuiaMs, S. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 
Suggestions as to Reading. 
Cadet is a valuable work, containing as it does the better parts of Rollin’s work, 
abridged from the three volume [Paris, 1872] edition. Barnard contains about thirty 
pages of extracts from the more important parts of Rollin’s work, and is a valuable 


English reference. Compayré contains a good chapter on Rollin, with an abstract of 
his Treatise. Buisson, Williams, and Van Laun contain good short articles. 


XXVIII LA SALLE, AND THE BEGINNING OF 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


(yAzarias, 207-260; Beaurepaire, II, chs. i-v; Fontaine, chs. i-v; Schmid, III, Pt. 1, 110- — 


255; IV, Pt. 1, 404-502.) 


I EFFORTS MADE BEFORE LA SALLE. 
1 Solicitude of the Church as to education during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 
a Multitude of decrees by Church Councils and exhortations by 
Bishops. (Ravelet, bk. I, ch. iii, and ~ authorities there 
cited. ) 


a Sm 


A FRENCH SCHOOL OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 


Redrawn by a modern artist from an old wood-cut by Abraham Bosse [1611-1678]. In 
redrawing the artist has somewhat modernized the picture. (From Ravelet’s Blessed J. B. 
de la Salle, p. 33.) 


2 Nature of the educational work of the Catholic Church before the 18th 
century. (*Allain, chs. iii, iv; fAllain; *Azarias; +Azarias, ch. 
v; Barnard’s Jr., XX, 211-216; Lacroix, ch. x ; Ravelet, bk. I, 
a The Church Schools. (Ravelet, bk. I, ch. iii.) 
1) For whom intended. What was taught. 
a) Ordinance of Louis XIV [1698]. 
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2) Object of the instruction. Discipline. 
3) Condition of the teaching force. (Ravelet, bk. I, ch. ii, and 
70-75.) 
a) How masters were secured. 
4) Supervision of instruction. 
b Religious foundations [Charity Schools]. (Ravelet, 59-62.) 
3 Education of girls. (Ravelet, bk. I, chs. iii, iv.) 
a Separation of the sexes. 
b Conventual education. 
1) Nature and object of instruction. 
4 Number of teaching Associations formed after 1500. 
a Associations of women. (*Allain, ch. xii; Ravelet, 75-84.) 
b Associations of men. (Ravelet, 84-92.) 
5 Results of these efforts. (*Allain, ch. iv; *Azarias; Ravelet, bk. I, 
ch. iii.) 


II A FEW PROMINENT UNDERTAKINGS. 
1 The education of girls. (Compayré, ch. x; Williams, ch. viii.) 
a At Port Royal. 
1) Jacqueline Pascal’s Regulations for Children [1657]. 
(Buisson, Pt. 1, tome II, 2215-2218.) 
b Saint Cyr an advanced type. 
1) Work of Madame de Maintenon [1686-1692, 1692-1717]. 
(Buisson, Pt. 1, tome II, 1770-1775, 3079-3091; Faguet, 
383-422; Greard, 73-167; Sallwiirk, 199-222.) 
2 The Congregation of the Christian Doctrine, founded by Cesar de Bus 
at Cavaillon, Avignon, in 1592. 
a Object to teach the catechism. 
1) Free schools opened. 
2) Method discussion. 
b Prominent in the south of France up to the Revolution. 
3 Efforts of Father Démia [Lyons, 1666]. (* Allain, ch. xi; Buisson, Pt. 
1, tome I, 660; Compayré, ch. xii; Ravelet, bk. I, 86-87.) 


a Wis Proposals for the TitehMoen oe of Christian Schools for the 
Poor [1668]. 


b His instruction. His rules. 
¢ Management of the schools at Lyons. 
d Training and authorization of masters. 
4 The Parish School, or the Manner of Properly Instructing the Chil- 
dren in the Litile Schools [{Paris, 1655]. 
a This manual long a standard work. 
b Subjects of instruction. 
¢ Primary and secondary education still confused. 
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III THE WORK OF LA SALLE AND THE BRETHREN. (Barnard’s Jr., 
XX, 211-216; Buisson, Pt. 1, tome II, 1514-1522; Compayré, ch. 
xii; Fontaine, chs. i-iv. 

1 Life [1651-1719] and character. (Ravelet, bk. II.) 

2 The ‘‘Brothers of the Christian Schools’’ founded in 1684; sanctioned 
by the King and Pope in 1724. (Barnard’s Jr., III, 4387-448; 
Ravelet. ) 

a Early beginnings. 
b Object of the Institute. 
e The idea of gratuitous and compulsory instruction. 
d Difficulties which La Salle had to meet. 
3 The beginning of free primary instruction in the vernacular in France. 
a Latin prohibited. 
4 The Conduct of Schools [1720, 1811, 1870]. 


Me CHA Pus ~~ 


A BOARDING SCHOOL OF LA SALLE AT PARIS, 1688, 


A visit of James II and the Archbishop of Paris to the school. From a bas-relief on the 
statue of La Salle at Rouen. 
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a This the ‘‘ Ratio Studiorum’’ of the Brothers. 
b Daily work of the schools. 
1) The teacher. Methods employed. 
2) Class method of instruction introduced. 
3) Limited curriculum. 
4) Books written for the schools. 
e Discipline. 


d Training of masters. (fAzarias, 250-254; Barnard’s Jr., III, 
437-448; same art., XXX, 729-735; *Barnard; Ravelet, 


bea TT.) 
5 Merits and defects. 


IV SPREAD OF THE ORDER. (Ravelet.) 
1 Opposition from Church and State. 


(Map, showing the locations of their communities. 


France 121 maisons dans 2$provin 
Anjow 1\Gmtat _ 3{Lyonnais 3} 


Novlis 


‘B.* 
bonnais 


THE INSTITUTE 
‘of the 


| Wine 
y 
Brothers of Christian schools 
in 1192 IP 
had in France f f: 
121 communities— 


20 of B dela Salle (B) 1680-1717 

1 of B Bartholomew 1717-1720 
65 — Timothy (T) 1720-4751 
41 — Claude (C) 1751-1767 

9 — Florence (F) 1767-4777 

9 — Agathon (A) 1777-1795 
besides: the communities in os 
Rome (BA), Ferrara (T), Or- “ B é 
Vieto(A)in Maly; EstavayeriT) 
in Switzerland; Fort-Royal(F) ~~. 
in Martinique. 

Total : 127 houses; shout 
1000 Brothers and 36000 pu- 
pils. 


FRANCE. THE BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS IN 1792. 


From Ravelet’s Blessed J. 
de la Salle, p. 473.) 


B. 
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2 Schools founded in the Provinces, 1699-1703. (Ravelet, bk. I, ch. ibe) 
3 Schools in the South of France. (Ravelet, bk. II, ch. xii.) 
4 Extension of the Order. (Ravelet, bk. III.) 


1719 Death of La Salle, 26 communities in France and 1 in Rome. 
1792 Order suppressed in France. (Ravelet, bk. III, ch. iii.) Schools at this 
time. (See map, page 182.) 
1803 Brothers allowed to reestablish schools. 
1838 282 Communities in France. (See map, Syllabus, p. 295.) 
1887 Beatification of La Salle. Communities in existence: 
Europe, 1627. 
France, 1427: Belgium, 65; Italy, 61; Spain, 24; Gt. Britain, 12; Ger- 
many, 16 (Alsace-Lorraine, 11) ; Switzerland, 7; rest of Europe, 13. 
Asia, 39. 
India, 20; Turkey, 11; China, 8. 
Africa, 56. 
Algiers (Fr.), 16; Egypt, 5; Madagascar, 5; rest of Asia, 30. 
North and South America, 176. 
United States [1845-1887], 109; Canada, 49; South America, 18. 


V CONDITION AND CONCEPTION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE BY 1700. (*Allain, chs. iii, iv; ¢Allain; Arnold, ch. 
ii; +Azarias, ch. vili; Babeau; Fontaine, ch. v; Kemp, ch. xx; 
Lacroix, ch. x; Muteau, pt. 2, 375-597; Picavet, ch. 11; Soulice.) 
1 The Catholic view. 
2 The French Protestant view. 
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VI REFERENCES. 


1 Authorities having particular reference to the condition of elementary education 


in France during the 17th century. 

TALLAIN, Ernest. Les dernier travaux sur Vhistoire de l'instruction primaire: 
état actual de la question; in Revue des questions historiques, XXXIV, 
516-566. [1883.] 

ARNOLD, M. Popular Education in France. [London, 1861.] 

“Azarias, BrorHEr. The Primary School in the Middle Ages; in Edue. Rev., I, 
220-248. [March, 1891.] (Also in jAzarias.) 

Bapeat, A. L’instruction primaire dans les Campagnes avant 1789. (Troyes. 
1875.] 

Barnarp, HENRY. History of Instruction in France to 1789; in Barnard’s, Jr. 
XX, 211-216. 

BEAUREPAIRE, CH. DE R. Recherches sur Vinstruction publique dans le diocese 
du Rouen avant 1789, II. [Evreux, 1872.] - 

Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 

Lacroix, Paut. The 18th Century; its Institutions, Customs, and Costumes. 
[London, 1876.] 

Mureat, Cuas. Les écoles et colléges en Province depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’en 1789. [Dijon, 1882.] 

Picavet, F, L’education. [Paris, 1895.] 

RESBECQ, COUNT DE FONTAINE DE. Histoire de Venseignement primaire avant 
1789 dans les communes du Nord. [Paris and Lille, 1878.] 


Scnmip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, III, Pt. 1; IV, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 


1892, 1896.] 
Sovutice, M. L. Notes pour servir @ Phistoire de Vinstruction primaire dans les 
Basses-Pyrénées, 1335-1880. [Pau, 1881.] 


2 Authorities having particular reference to the work of Démia, La Salle and others 


mentioned in this section of the Syllabus. 

*ALLAIN, L’ABBE. L’insiruction primaire en France avant la Révolution, 
[ Paris, 1881.] 

TAzaRIAs, BRoTHER. Essays Educational. [Chicago, 1896.] 

Barnarp, HENRY. La Salle’s Institute of Christian Brothers; in Barnard’s Jr, 
II, 437-448 ; XXX, 729-735. 

*BARNARD, HENRY.. Normal School of the Christian Brothers; in National Edu- 
cation in Europe. [Hartford 2d Ed., 1854.] 

Buisson, F. Dictionnaire de pédagogie et d’instruction primaire, Pt. 1, tomes 
Tand Il. [Paris, 1886-87.] 

CoMPAYRE, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 

Facuet, Emite. Diz-septiéme siécle 3 études littéraires. [Paris, 1898.] 

GReARD, Oct. L’éducation des femmes. [Paris, 5th Ed., 1897.] 

La Sarre, J. B. DE na. Essai dune école Chrétienne ou maniére @instruire. 
[Avignon, 1720; Paris, 1724. Later editions have been issued in 181] 
and 1870.] 

RAVELET, ARMAND. Blessed J. B. de la Salle, founder of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. [2d Fr. Ed., Tours, 1888; Eng. Ed. Tours and 
Paris, 1888.] 

Sattwtrx, Dr. E. von. Fénelon und die Litteratur der weiblichen Bildung in 
Frankreich. (Bibl. Péd. KAlass., Vol. XXV.) [Langensalza, 1886.] 


Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1; IV, Pt. 1. (Stuttgart, 
1892, 1896.] 


‘ 
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3 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Authorities in group 1, +Allain, Babeau, Beaurepaire, Muteau, Resbeeq, 
and Soulice are special researches, and will be of interest only to the special in- 
vestigator. Many additional references of a similar nature will be found under 
Section XXXIV. *Azarias, which is an abstract of *Allain, and Arnold, Barnard, 
and Kemp contain good short chapters on the status of elementary education in 
France after the Reformation. *Allain presents the Catholic view, and Ravelet, 
under group 2, contains a detailed chapter from a similar point of view. La Croix 
contains a general chapter on education and the condition of the people, but it is 
not of first importance. Schmid contains 45 pages on schools and the theory of 
education in France in the sixteenth century. 

Of the Authorities in group 2, Ravelet is the standard work on La Salle, his 
predecessors, and the work of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Written from 
a very sympathetic point of view, it is an eloquent and a valuable contribution, and 
should be consulted by the general as well as the special student. The many cita- 
tions to authorities will be appreciated by the special student. *Allain and the 
chapters cited in jAzarias contain shorter historical sketches, written from the same 
sympathetic point of view. Buisson contains short biographical and critical sketches 
of La Salle, Madame de Maintenon, St. Cyr, ete. Faguet contains very good chap- 
ters on Madame de Maintenon, Pascal, Fénelon, ete. Greard contains a good 
detailed chapter on the work of Madame de Maintenon. Sallwtirk contains 23 pages 
on Madame de Maintenon, with a sketch of St. Cyr. Schmid devotes 100 pages to 
Fénelon, Madame de Maintenon, and education in France in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The chapters in Barnard and *Barnard are good, though the 
first is short. Perhaps the best condensed chapter on this section of the Syllabus is 
in Compayré. 

The general student will do well to read the chapter in Compayré first, and 
then supplement this by reading some of the chapters in Ravelet or Azarias for the 
Catholic point of view, and the chapter in Kemp. See the many citations in the 
pages of the Syllabus for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 


XXIX EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, FIFTEENTH TO 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


{*Barnard, 1-176; Barnard’s Jr. as cited; Holman, ch. i; Schmid, III, Pt. 1, 256-439.) 


I THE OLD TYPES IN EDUCATION. (Syllabus, sect. XXII.) 
1 The old Catholic educational system. 
2 Guild and burgh schools. 
3 Private schools and tutors. 
4 Endowed grammar schools. 
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TITLE-PAGE OF HORNBYE’S HORN-BOOK [1622]. 


A school boy is being taught to read from a Horn-Book, and is pointing to the letter B with a 
fescue. (From the ‘title- -page of Hornbye’s Horn- -Book, printed in London in 1622.) 


II WINCHESTER, THE NEW MODEL SCHOOL. -(Aronstein, 46-65; 
Barnard’s Jr., XVI, 497-532; Browning, ch. xii; *Leach; Min. 
chin, 330-407 ; Staunton, 62-163 Timbs, 21-25; Wiener 

1 Roandnicn deed evoauted by William of WWayken [1382]. 
2 Nature of the new school. 
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3 The Statutes of the new school. (*Leach, ch. vi; Warner.) 

a Provision made for a Warden, Head Master, ten Fellows, three 
Chaplains, an Usher, seventy Scholars, three Chapel Clerks, 
sixteen Choristers, and a large staff of servants. 

1) Duties of each. 
2) Symbolic meaning of the numbers. 

b The Warden and Fellows the Trustees. 

¢ Scholars [Foundationers] vs Commoners [Non-Foundationers]. 
(*Leach, ch. viii; Warner, ch. iv.) 

1) Age, and method of admission. 
2) Privileges given to whom. 
d Connection with New College, Oxford. 
4 Internal management. 
a Supervision of a master. 
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A MASTER AND PUPILS. 
(After a wood cut printed by Caxton on the title-page of a copy of Incipit Donatus Minor 
n. d. From Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, I, 306.) : 


b Student control and its results. 
¢ Fagging. 
5 Admission requirements : ‘“Reading 
6 Studies and school life. 
ch. iv.) 


, plain song, and Old Donatus.’? 
(Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 433-486; Sheldon. 
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a In the fourteenth century. (*Leach, ch. xiv.) 
b In 1550. (*Leach, ch. xx.) 
1) School hours. Authors read. 
e Only minor changes until the second half of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. (Syllabus, sect. XL.) 


III TWO OTHER EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOLS. (Aronstein, 55-65; Bar- 
nard’s Jr., VIII, 257-282.) 
1 Eton, founded by Henry VI [1440]. (*Barnard, 5-9; Clutton-Brock; 
Cust; Heywood and Wright; Lyte; Minchin, 45-113; Mullinger, 
I, 301-811; Staunton, 1-61; Timbs, 29-35.) 
a Connection with King’s College, Cambridge. 
b Statutes almost the same as at Winchester. (Clutton-Brock, ch. 
i; Cust, ch. i; +Leach, ch. xvi; Lyte, ch. 1.) 
1) Statute provisions. 
2 St. Paul’s School, London [1512]. (*Barnard, 49-80; Barnard’s Jr., 
XVI, 657-688, XXVIII, 729-736; *Hazlitt, ch. vii; Lupton, ch. 
ix; Staunton, 164-179; Syllabus, pp. 183-134; Traill, III, 85-98.) 
a A day vs a boarding school, and open to any scholar. 
b Its Statutes. (*Barnard, above; Barnard’s Jr., above; *Hazlitt, 
ch. vii; Lupton, 271-284; Staunton, 179-185.) 
1) For one hundred seventy three scholars. 
e Studies and purpose. 


A MASTER AND PUPIL. 
(Title-page of Burley’s de Materia et Forma, printed at Oxford in 1518.) 


IV THE REFORMATION AND EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. (Adams, 
14-28; May, II, chs. xviii-xx; Mark, 1-36; Montmorency, ch. iii; 
Syllabus, p. 151.) 
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1 Suppression of the Monasteries by Henry VIII [1536-1539]. (Aubrey, 
IT, 139-154; Gasquet; Perry, ch. iv; Traill, III, 54-70; Wishart, 
ch. vii; Wright.) 

a Effect of this upon education. (f{Leach; Mullinger, II, 20-34; 
Spalding, 5-10.) 

2 General effect of the Reformation in England upon education. 
(tLeach; Perry, ch. ix; Spalding, 5-10.) 

a Comparison with Scotland and Germany as to, the forces operating 
and as to the results attained. 

1) Why Germany tended toward a State educational system. 
2) Why England tended toward a Church educational system. 

3 Schools founded by or during the reigns of:—(Adams, 14-28; *Bar- 
nard, 81-117; Barnard’s Jr., VIII, 257-282, XXVIII, 739-752; 
Carlisle; +Leach; Spalding, 5-10; Timbs.) 

a Henry VIII [1509-1547], sixty-three. 

b Edward VI [1547-1553], fifty. (+Leach; Traill, III, 228-230, 
265-266. ) 

e Mary [1553-1558], nineteen. 

d Elizabeth [1558-1603], one hundred thirty-eight. 

e James I [1603-1625] and Charles I [1625-1649], one hundred - 
forty-two. 

f The Commonwealth and the Protectorate [1649-1660] ; Charles II 
[1660-1685], and James II [1685-1688], one hundred forty- 
six. 

g The Civil Wars of the 7th Century put an end to the founding 
of schools. 

4 The above list includes :— 

a The following ‘‘Great Public Schools.’’ (Arnold; Kegan Paul.) 

1) Shrewsbury [1551]. (Staunton, 404-441.) 

2) Westminster [1560]. (Airy; Minchin, 274-329.) 

3) Rugby [1567]. (Bradby; Minchin, 196-234; Rouse; Staun- 
ton, 350-404.) 

4) Harrow [1571]. (Minchin, 114-161; Staunton, 302-350; 
Thornton; Williams.) 

5) Charterhouse [1609]. (Minchin, 1-44, Staunton, 257-801; 
Tod; Wilmot and Streatfield.) 

b The following famous London Schools, 

1) St. Paul’s [1512], (*Hazlitt, ch. vii; Minchin, 235-273.) 
2) Merchant Taylors’ [1561]. (*Barnard, 9-11; *Hazlitt, ch. 
1x; Minchin, 162-195; Staunton, 210-256.) 


“But first sce that they can the Catechisme in English or 
Latyn, & that every of the said two hundred & fifty 
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schollers can read perfectly & write competently, or els lett 
them not be admitted in no wise.”—Extract from the 
Statutes. 


3) Christ’s Hospital [1619]. (Staunton, 442-480.) 

ec Dulwich [1619], the last foundation until the Victorian era. 

5 Nature and purpose of the schools established. (Carlisle. ) 

a ‘‘Publie Schools.”’ 

b ‘Grammar Schools.’’ ; 
1) Many of these only re-endowed Pre-Reformation schools. 

a) Retention of the old administrative machinery. 

2) Extent to which the early models were followed. 


THE FREE SCHOOL AT HARROW. 


(Building finished in 1593. From a picture published by Ackermann in 1816 in his 


illustrated History of the Colleges of Winchester, Eton, Westmi 
siden eas es f , n, Westminster, Etc. [4to, 49 colored 


e Subject matter of instruction. (Barker; Field, chs. vi-vill; 
*Hazlitt, chs. vi-x, xvi, xviii; +Hazlitt; Keatinge, 131-135; 
Mark, index; Ray; Timbs.) 
1) Studies at Ipswich [1528]. (Barnard’s Jr. XX Vie 
737-738 ; Keatinge, 132-133.) 
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a | 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


The upper picture shows the Guild Chapel and the exterior of the Grammar School to 
which Shakespeare went when a boy. The school was founded in the 14th century and the 
exterior is to-day very much as it was in Shakespeare’s time. The school-room is in the 
upper story of the building. The lower floor was the old Guild Hall, in which meetings were 
held and companies of strolling players often performed, 

The lower picture shows the interior of the Grammar School room. The room itself is 
much the same as it used to be, but when the building was “restored” in 1892 modern school 
seats, book cases, and teacher’s desk were put in place, so that the furniture gives the room 
a modern aspect. (From photographs.) 
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2) Eaton in the 17th century. (Cust, 81-103.) 
3) What Shakespeare learned at school [e. 1674-1680]. 
(Baynes. ) 
4) School books in use. (*Barnard, 208-224.) 
a) The Horn Book. (Barnard’s Jr., VIII, 310-314, XII, 
593-600; Tuer.) 
d Education of girls. (*Hazlitt, ch. xiii.) 


V TRADITIONS ESTABLISHED. 
1 The ‘‘English Public School System’’ as established by 1600. 
2 Influence of these schools in fixing the traditions of English secondary 
education. 
a Aristocratic nature of these schools. 
b Opposition of the masters, fellows, and many of the English people 
to an extension of secondary education. 


VI ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
1 The religious troubles of the 17th century engrossed the attention of 
the clergy, resulting in :— 
a Stagnation within the Church. 
b Almost complete neglect of the education of the poor. 
2 Primary school foundations and Charity Schools belong to the 18th 
century. 
3 Conditions not materially changed from what they were before the 
Reformation. (See Syllabus, pp. 145, 146.) 
4 Progress in Scotland contrasted with conditions in England. (Bar- 
nard’s Jr., [X, 215-224; *Hazlitt, ch. xii; Mackintosh, II, 397- 
405, III, 375-388; Russell; Steven.) 
a Reason for the difference. 


VII REFERENCES. 


1 Authorities relating in a general way to the history of education in England. 
ADAMS, FRANCIS. History of the Elementary School Contest in England. [Lon- 
don 1882.] 
Gasquet, F. A. Henry VIII and the English Monasteries. [London, 1899.] 
Horman, H. Lnglish National Education. [London, 1898.] 
Kratincr, M.W. The Great Didactic of Comenius. [London, 1896.] 
tLeacu, A. F. English Schools at the Reformation, 1546-1548. [Westminster, 
1896.] 
Mark, H. T. History of Educational Theories in England. [London, 1899.] 
Montmorency, J. E.G. pr. State Intervention in Hinglish Education from the 
Earliest Times to 1833. [Cambridge, 1902.] 
Mutuincer, J. B. History of the University of Cambridge, I and II. [Cam- 
bridge, 1873, 1884.] 


Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, III, Pt. 1. 


[Stuttgart, 1892.] 
Spatpine, T, A. 


The Work of the London School Board [London, 1900.] 
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TrarLt, H. D. Social England, III. [london and New York, 1893.] 
WisHart, A. W, Short History of Monks and Monasticism. [Trenton, N. J., 
1900. ] 
Wricut, Tos. Three Chapters of Letters relating to the Suppression of the 
Monasteries. (Camden Soc, Pubs.)  [London, 1843.] 
2 Authorities relating to the history of education in Scotland. 
BaRnarD, Henry. Progress of Elementary Education in Scotland; in Barnard’s 
Jr., IX., 215-224. 
GRAHAM, H.G. The Social Life of Scotland in the 18th Century, II. [London, 
2 Vols., 1900.] ; 
GRANT, Jas. History of the Burgh and Parish Schools of Scotland. [London 
and Glasgow, 1876.] 
Macxintosu, Jonn. History of Civilization in Scotland, II. [London, 4 Vols., 
1892-1896.] 
RUSSELL, JoHN. Four Centuries of Scotch Education; in Education, I, 205-228. 
Steven, Wm. The History of the High School at Edinburgh. [Edinb., 1849.] 
3 Authorities relating particularly to early school books and studies in the schools. 
Also see References under 4 and 5. 
Barnard, HENRY. The Horn Book; in Barnard’s Jr., VIII, 310-314. 
Barnard, Henry. A B C. Books and Primers; in Barnard’s Jr., XII, 593-600. 
BaRNARD, Henry. Studies for Ipswich Grammar School (Cardinal Wolsey, 
1528) ; in Barnard’s Jr., XXVIII, 737-738. 
“BARNARD, HENRY. Hnglish Pedagogy, Old and N ew, 2d Series. [Phila., 1862.] 
Baynes, Tuos. S. What Shakespeare Learnt at School [e. 1674-1680]; in 
Frazer's Magazine, New Series, XX, 604-621 3 XXI, 83-102, 619-641. 
[1879-1880.] 
Fretp, Mrs. E. M. The Child and His Book. [London, 1891.] 
*Haziitt, W. C. Schools, School-Books, and Schoolmasters. [London, 1887.] 
jHazurr, W.C. Further Contributions towards a History of Earlier Education 
in Great Britain; in The Antiquar , XXXV, 6-11, 43-49, 107-112, 204- 
210, 261-267, 371-376; XXXVI, 138-142, 210-215. 
Ray, L. D. A Scholar’s Note-Book of Cromwell’s Time 3 in Education, X, 615- 
623. [June, 1890.] 
Turr, A. W. History of the Horn Book. 2 Vols. [London and New York, 1896.] 
4 Authorities relating to the history of the Grammar and Public Schools of England. 
ARONSTEIN, Pu. he Development of English Secondary Schools for Boys; in 
Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1899-1900, I, 45-84. 
Barker, Geo. F. R. Memoir of Richard Busby, with some account of West- 
minister School in the 17th Century. [London, 1895.] 
BaRnarp, Henry. The Public or Foundation Schools of England; in Barnard’s 
Jr., VIII, 257-282. 
BARNARD, Henry. William of Wykeham and St. Mary’s College; in Barnard’s 
Jr, XVI, 497-532. 
Rape ce Henry, Greek Literature in England; in Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 433- 
De. 
Barnard, Henry. John Colet and St. Paul’s School; in Barnard’s Iii, ZO, 
657-688; XXVIII, 729-736. 
Barnarp, Henry. Historical Sketch of Shrewsbury, Eton, and } 
lors’ Schools; in Barnard’s Jr.. XXVIII, 739-742, 749-752, 
*BARNARD, HENRY. English Pedagogy, Old and New, 2d Series. [Phila., 1862.] 
Herywoop, JAs., and Waicut, THos. Statutes of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
ton College [15th Century]. [London, 1850.] 
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Lupton, J. H. A Life of John Colet. [London, 1887.] 

SwELDoN, Henry. Student Life and Customs. [New York, 1901.] 

Times, Jonn. School Days of Eminent Men. [Lockwood, London, n. d.] 

5 Special Histories of the “ Great Public Schools” of England. 

Ary, REGINALD. Westminster (Bell’s Handbooks). [London, 1902.] 

ARNOLD, Epwarp (Publ.). Great Public Schools. [London, n. d.] 

Brapsy, H.C. Rugby (Bell’s Handbooks). [London, 1900.] 

CaRuisLeE, Nicueras. Hndowed Grammar Schools in England and Wales. 

[London, 2 Vols., 1818.] 

CrLuTron-Brockx, A. Eton (Bell’s Handbooks). [London, 1900.] 

Cust, Lionet. A History of Eton College. [New York, 1899.] 

Kecan Patt & Co. (Publs.). Our Public Schools. (London, 1881.] 

*Leacu, A. F. A History of Winchester College. [New York, 1899.] 

Lytr, H.C. M. History of Eton College. [London and N. Y., 2d Ed., 1889.] 

Mrxcuin, J. G. C. Our Public Schools and Their Influence on Englsh History. 

[London, 1901.] 

Rousre, W.H.D. History of Rugby School. [New York, 1898.] 

Sraunton, Howarp. The Great Schools of England. (London, 1869.] 

THornton, P.M. Harrow School and its Surroundings. [London, 1885.] 

Top, A. H. Charterhouse (Bell’s Handbooks). [London, 1900.] 

Warner, R. T. Winchester (Bell’s Handbooks). [London, 1901.] 

Wititiams, Fiscuer. Harrow (Bell’s Handbooks). [London, 1901.] 

Wiwor, E. P. E., and Srreatrietp, E. C. Charterhouse, Old and New. [Lon- 

don, 1894.] Other histories are in preparation. 
6 General Works. a 

Auprey, W. H. S. Rise and Growth of the English Nation, If. [London, 1896.] 

May, Sir Tuos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [London, 1887.] 

Perry, Geo. G. History of the Reformation in England. [London and New 

York, 1886.] : ive 
7 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The student will probably find the short general chapters in Adams, Holman, 
‘Keatinge, Mark, and Spaulding quite useful as an outline. Gasquet, Mullinger, 
Traill, Wishart, Wright, and Montmorency deal particularly with the effect of the 
suppression of the monasteries. Gasquet presents the Catholic point of view in a 
fair and scholarly work.. Wishart contains a good popular statement. Wright is 
a volume of sources, useful chiefly to the specialist. Montmorency represents a 
vast amount of scholarly research, and is a well written and a valuable work; {Leach 
is a mine of useful information. Schmid contains a detailed account of English 
schools and theory in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The citations to 
Traill, though short, are usually good. faa: A 

Of the Authorities in group 2, Grant and Stevens are specialized histories. 
Graham and Mackintosh contain good general chapters. Russell is an abstract of 
Grant, and as such is valuable. Barnard-contains a brief digest of the Scottish 
Education Acts of 1464, 1560, 1615, 1633, 1696, and 1828. 

The Authorities in group 3-bear on special points. All are of value, but Baynes, 
Field, *Hazlitt, and at ale ponies useful pieces of research. fHazlitt is a 

ibliog ss and schools. 
age ee group 4, Aronstein is a valuable condensed sketch. Most 
of the references of this group contain extracts from the sources. Lupton is a 
particularly valuable work. Sheldon and Timbs relate to student life and studies. 

Of the Special Histories In group 9, Cust, *Leach, Lyte, and Rouse are perhaps 
the most valuable, *Leach being particularly useful for the purposes of this section. 

The general student will find the citations in “Leach for Winchester, tLeach for 
Reformation conditions, and *Hazlitt for St. Pauls, Merchant Taylors’, and the 
subject matter of instruction, good ones from which to obtain an outline of this 


section. 


XXX SOME EARLY ENGLISH THEORISTS. 


A Roger AscHaM, THe Humanist [1515-1568]. 
(Browning 85-90; Fitch, lect. vii; Gill, 4-13; Hazlitt, ch. xv; Katterfeld; *Laurie, ch. vii; 
jLaurie, ch. v; Mark, index; Payne, 57-63; Quick, ch. vii; Schmid, III, Pt. 1, 349-372; 
Traill, II], 333-337; Watson, 492-501.) 


I HIS LIFE AND TIMES. (*Barnard, 23-38; Barnard’s Jr., III, 23— 
39; Carlisle, 1-45; Giles, I, pp. ix-c; Mayor, 1-56; Watson.) 
1 Entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, at fifteen. 
a His contact with :— 
1) Sir John Cheke. 
2) Dr. John Readman. 
a) Work of these men in preparing the way for the 
English tongue. 
b Became a Fellow after many years of study. 
2 Teacher of Queen Elizabeth. 
3 A picture of the man. 
4 A picture of education at the time. 


SEAL OF LOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, A. D., 1552, 
(From Green’s Short History of the English People, Illd. Ed., Harper & Bros., N. Y. Repro- 
duced by permission of tue publishers.) 
9 The origin of the Scholemaster. (See Preface; also *Barnard, 45-55 ; 


Barnard’s Jr., IV, 155-166 ; Carlisle, 38-45.) 
6 Relations to Sturmius. 
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II ASCHAM’S SCHOLEMASTER. (Arber edition; Barnard’s Jr., XI, 
57-76; *Laurie, ch. vii.) 
1 The First Booke—The Brynging Vp of Youth. 
a Brutality and ignorance of scholemasters. (Arber edition, sees. 
60, 70-72; +Barnard, 325-336; Barnard’s Jr., X XVI, 325- 
336.) 
b Encourage inquiry. (Sect. 64.) 
e¢ Quicke wittes and harde wittes. (Sects. 73-78.) 
d Colts better trained than children. (Sects. 83-84.) 
e The qualities of a goode witte. (Sees. 85-91.) 
1) Goode physique and expression. 
2) Goode memorie, 
3) Giuen to loue of learning. 
4) A lust to labor and a wille to take paines. 
5) Glad to heare and learne of an other. 
6) Desire to searche out any dou(b)te. 
7) Loueth to be praised for welle doing. 
f The dutie of the scholemaster in brynging out these poyntes. 
g Lady Jane’s pleasure in learning. (Sect. 100.) 
h Bad state of affairs with noble men’s children. (Sect. 107.) 
1) Payrent’s neglect of their dutie. 
i Trauel in earlie education; the dangers of trauel in Italie. 
(Sects. 146-176. ) 
2 The Seconde Booke—The Ready Way to the Latin Tong. 
a Ascham’s method. 
1) The elementary steps. 
2) Advanced work. 
3) Books to be read. 
4) Influence of Sturmius. 


III REFERENCES. 
1 Ascham’s Scholemaster. 
AscHAM, Roger. The Scholemaster. (Arber Edition, Heath’s Ped, Libr., Re- 
print 1570 Ed.) —[ Boston, 1898. ] 
Gites, J. A. Phe Whole Works of Koger Ascham, III. [London, 1864. ] 
Mayor, J. E. B. The Scholemaster of Koger Ascham. [London, 1892. ] 
2 Secondary Authorities and General Works. 
Barnard, Henry. Ascham, Life and Works; in Barnard’s Jr., III, 23-46. 
Barnarp, Henry. Ascham’s Scholemaster (Abstract) ; in Barnard’s Le ON 
57-76. (Preface of and notes on, IV, 155-166.) 
BaRNarD, Henry. School Punishments Historically Considered (Cooper) ; in 
Barnard’s Jr., XXNVI, 325-336. Also in 7 Barnard. 
“BARNARD, Henry. Hnglish Pedagogy. [Phila.,-1862.] 
{BaRNARD, Henry, English Pedagogy, Old and New, 2d Series. [Phila., 1862.] 
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BRowninG, Oscar. Educational Theories. [New York, 1885.] 
CarLisLE, JAS, H. (Ed.). Samuel Johnson’s Memoir of Ascham; in Two Great 
Teachers. [Syracuse, 1890.] 
Frrou, Sir J. G. Educational Aims and Methods. [Cambridge and N. Y., 1900.] 
Gites, J. A. The Whole Works of Roger Ascham. 4 Vols. [London, 1864.] 
Gitt, Joun. Systems of Hducation. | Boston, 1889.] 
Hazuitt, W. C. Schools, School-Books, and Schoolmasters. [London, 1887.] 
KATTERFELD, ALFRED. Roger Ascham; sein Leben und seine Werke, mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung seiner Berichte iiber Deutschland, 1550-1553. 
[Strassburg, 1879.] 

*Laurip, 8. 8S. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. [Cam- 
bridge, 1903.] 

7Laurig, 8. 8. Teachers’ Guild Addresses. [London, 1892.] 

Mark, H. T. History of Educational Theories in England. [London, 1899.] 

Morury, Henry. English Writers, VIII. [London, 1892.] 

Payne, Jos. History of Education. [London, 1892.] 

Quick, R. H. Essays on Hducational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Ed.] 

Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, III, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 

TRAILL, H. D. Social England, III. [London and New York, 1893.] 

Warson, Foster. Notices of some early English Writers on Education; in 

Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1892, I, 493-501. 
3 Suggestions as to Keading. 

The Arber Edition, printed in London, and in Boston, is the best edition for use. 
The introduction, bibliography, and explanation of Ascham’s method of teaching 
Latin, though short, are of much value. The extracts in Barnard are of use only 
when a complete edition is not available. 

Of the Secondary Authorities and General Works in group 2, the chapters cited 
in Fitch, Hazlitt, *Laurie, {Laurie, Payne, Quick, and Watson are all good, and the 
general student should read one or two of the list. The articles in Browning, Gill, 
Morley, and Traill are shorter and of decidedly less value than those in the previous 


group. Mark contains many scattered citations to Ascham. Katterfeld is a German 


edition of his works, chiefly valuable for a 15-page bibliography. Carlisle, Giles, and 
Barnard contain additional biographical material. 


B Joun Mitton, THe VerBau Rearist [1608-1674]. 


(Brooks, 300-319; *Browning, 90-102; Gill, 13-19; “Laurie, ch. ix; Mark, index; Meyer; 


Morris, introd.; Quick, 212-218; Schmid, III, Pt. 1, 382-409; Williams, 191-202.) 


I HIS LIFE AND CONNECTION WITH THE COMMONWEALTH. 


(*Barnard, 160-177; Barnard’s Jr., II, 61-76, XIV, 159-177 
XXVIII, 383-400; Masson, III.) 

1 The early poetic period [1629-1639]. 

2 The political period [1639-1660]. 


1640 The Long Parliament opened. 
1642 Civil War began. 1645 Nasby. 
1644 The Tractate printed. 

1649 Charles I executed. 

1660 Charles II crowned. 


3 


3 The later poetic period [1667-1671]. 
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II THE TRACTATE ON EDUCATION [1644].  (*Barnard, 178-190; 
Barnard’s Jr., II, 76-86, XIV, 177-190, XXII, 181-190, XXIII, 
151-160; +Browning Ed.; fLaurie, ch, xii; Masson, III, 186-255; 
Morris Ed.) 

1 Defects pointed out. 
2 The aim of education. 
3 His plan for education. 
a The school. 
b The curriculum outlined. 
1) First step, or period. 
2) Second step, or period. 
3) Third step, or period. 
e Physical training. 
d Moral training. 
4 Method and object of instruction. 
5 Merits and defects of the Treatise. 
6 Extent of influence upon his time and 
upon education. 


JOHN MILTON. 
(An engraving by Faithorne, 
i taken in crayons, when Milton was 
a The, Commonwealth “Acs dexter: 62, for the frontispiece of Milton’s 
History of Britain.) 


III REFERENCES. 
1 Milton’s T'ractate. 
BaRNARD, HENRY. Milton’s Tractate; in Barnard’s Jr., II, 76-85. 
XXII, 181-190, and in XXIII, 151-160. 
*BARNARD, HENRY. English Pdagogy. [Phila., 1862.] 
{BRowNiNne, Oscar. Milton’s Tractate on Education. 
[Camb, U. Pr., 1895.] 
Meyer, Dr. J. B. Milton’s pidagogische Schriften und Aeuszerungen. (Bibl. 
Pid. Klass., Vol. XXXII.) [Langensalza, 1890.] 
Morris, Epw. E. Milton’s Tractate on Education. [London, 1895.] 
2 Secondary Authorities and General Works. 
Barnard, Henry. Milton, Biographical and Critical Sketch; in Barnard’s Jr., 
Il, 61-76; also in XIV, 159-190. 
Barnard, Henry. Milton at Cambridge; in Barnard’s Jr., XXVIII, 383-400. 
*BARNARD, Henry. English Pedagogy. [Phila., 1862.] 


Brooks, Puirries. Milton as an Educator; in Hssays and Addresses. [New 
York, 1895.] 


*BROWNING, Oscar. Educational Theories. [New York, 1885.] 
Git, Joun. Systems of Education, [Boston, 1889.] 
*Laurig, 8. 8. Hssays and Addrsses on Educational Subjects. [Camb., 1888.] 
jLaurm, 8S. 8. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. [Cam- 
bridge, 1903.] 
Mark, H.T. History of Educational Theories in England. 
Masson, Davip. The Life of Milton, III. [London, 1873.] 
Quick, R. H. Hssays on Educational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Hd.) 
Scum, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 


Also in 


Reprint of the 1673 Ed. 


[London, 1899.] 
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WiuiaMs, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 


3 Suggestions as to Reading. ; 
Of the editions of the Tractate, the ones edited by {Browning or Morris are the 
most satisfactory. Both contain good introductions and notes, but in this respect 


Morris is perhaps the better. 

Of the Secondary Authorities and General Works, Masson contains an excellent 
chapter on Milton, Hartlib, and Comenius, and an analysis of the Tractate, and is 
the best, though the longest, of the references. After this, *Laurie, Laurie, and 
Quick are perhaps the most valuable. Brooks contains a good essay. Mark con-- 
tains many scattered references to Milton and his work. *Barnard contains a good 
sketch of the life and times of Milton, condensed from Masson’s Life. The chapters 
in Browning, Gill, and Williams are short and somewhat unsatisfactory. 


C Ricuarp Muncaster, THE Reauist [1531-1611]. 


(Hazlitt, ch. xv; *Quick, ch. viii; Schmid, II], Pt. 1, 372-381; Watson; Williams, 107-113.) 


I HIS LIFE. (Oliphant, p. xiii-xix; *Quick, ch. viii; Quick, 299-309.) 

1 Studied at Eton, Cambridge, and Oxford. 
2 After graduation [1555] became a London schoolmaster. 
3 Head-Master of Merchant Taylors’ School in London. (Hazlitt, ch. ix.) 
4 Master of St. Paul’s School [1596-1608]. 
5 Rector of Stanford Rivers [1598-1611]. 
6 His books :— 

a Positions [1581]. 

b The Elementarie, Part I [1582]. (}Quick; Watson.) 


II EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES ADVANCED BY MULCASTER. 
(*Barnard, 177-184; Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 179-184, XXVIII, 
743-748 ; Oliphant; *Quick, ch. viii; {Quick Ed., index.) 

1 Development the aim of education. 
a Of the mental powers. 
b Of the body. 
1) Use of gymnastics and games. 
2 Adaptation of knowledge to the pupil taught. (+Quick, ch. xlii.) 
a The subject matter of instruction. 
b The method of teaching. 
3 Importance of primary education. (+Quick, ch. xli.) 
a Kind of teachers needed. 
b Training for teachers. (+Quick, ch. xli.) 
4 Importance of a proper development of the brain. (+ Quick, chs. iii—vi. ) 
a Danger from pressure and one-sided training. 
5 Use of the mother tongue. (+Quick, ch. v.) 
a In the elementary school; six to twelve years. 
1) Subjects to be taught there. 
a) Radical nature of the proposals. 
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6 The education of girls. (+Quick, ch. xxxviii.) 
7 The scope of education. (}Quick, chs. xxxvi, XXXvii.) 
a The common right of all. 
b The advisability of further general education. 
e For whom higher education is intended. 
1) This idea in English education. 


III MULCASTER’S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
1 Comparison of the ideas of Muleaster and Montaigne. 
2 Emphasis of new points in education. 
3 His broad conception of purposes and means. 
4 Why his theories had so little influence on the educational thought of 
his time. 


IV REFERENCES. 
1 Mulcaster’s Educational Writings. 
OLIPHANT, JAMES. The Educational Writings of Richard Mulcaster, 1532-1611. 
[Glasgow, 1903.] 
*QuicK, R. H. (Hd.). Mulcaster’s Positions. Reprint of the 1561 Ed. [Lon- 
don, 1887.] 
2 Secondary Authorities and General Works. 
BARNARD, HeNRy. Mulcaster’s Positions; in Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 179-184; 
also in XXVIII, 743-748. 
“BARNARD, HENRY. LHnglish Pedagogy, Old and New, 2d Series. [Phila., 1862.] 
Hazuirr, W. C. Schools, School-Books, and Schoolmasters. [London, 1887.] 
*Quick, R. H. Hssays on Educational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Ed.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
Watson, Foster. Richard Muleaster and his ‘“ Hlementarie”’; in his Mulcaster 
and Ascham. [London, 1893.] 
WitriaMs, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 
3 Suggestions as to Reading. 
Both of the editions of Mulcaster’s Educational Writings are carefully edited 
and both contain a good short biographical sketch. The student would do well at 


least to look over the analytical table of contents of the “ Positions” and read at 
least one of the chapters. 


Of the Secondary Authorities, *Quick contains the best general article. Watson 
is good on the “Elementarie.” Hazlitt and Williams are also useful, though not 


to be preferred to *Quick, Barnard contains a brief biographical note and a short 
digest of the ‘‘ Positions.” 


D Some Harty EnocuisH REALIStSs. 


(Barnard’s Jr., XXII, 25-32; Mark, index; Quick, ch. xii.) 


I PROPOSALS FOR ADVANCEMENT AND REFORM. 
1 John Brinsley [1587-1665]. 
a His Ludus Literarius, or The Grammar Schooles [1612]. (+Bar- 
nard, 185-188; Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 186-189. ) 
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1) School life in 1612. (Ch. xxx.) 
b His Consolations for Our Grammar Schooles [1622]. 
2 Sir William Petty [1623-1687]. (Bevan.) 
a His Epistle to Hartlib, containing a plan for a trade or industrial 
school [1647]. (*Barnard, 199-209; Barnard’s Jr., XI, 199- 
208; XXII, 199-208.) 
38 John Dury. 
a His The Reformed Schools [1649]. 
4 Samuel Hartlib [d. 1670?]. 
a His general interest in education. (Dircks; Masson, III, 193- 
231.) 
b His Proposition for Erecting a College of Husbandry [1651]. 
(*Barnard, 191-198; Barnard’s Jr., XI, 191-198, XXII, 
191-198.) 
e His numerous pamphlets. (Dircks, 51-88.) 
5 Charles Hoole [1610-1666]. (Barnard’s Jr., XVII, 191-195; +Wat- 
son, 433-439.) ' 
a A New Discovery in the Old Art of Teaching Schools [1659]. Its 
divisions :— 
1) The Petty Schools. (tBarnard, 193-208; {Barnard, 401— 
413; Barnard’s Jr., XVII, 195-208, XXX, 401-413; 
tWatson, 526-533.) © 
2) The Usher’s Duty. (}{Barnard, 225-266; Barnard’s Jr., 
XVII, 225-266.) 
3) The Master’s Method. ({Barnard, 267-292; Barnard’s 
Jr., XVII, 267-292.) 
4) Scholastick Discipline. (+Barnard, 293-324; Barnard’s 
Jr., XVII, 293-324; §Watson, 583-592.) 
b The Visible World [1659]. ({Barnard, 190-198, 208-224; +Wat- 
son, 433-439.) 
¢ Hoole’s curriculum in detail for each Form. (*Watson.) 
6 Abraham Cowley [1618-1667]. 
a His Plan for a Philosophical College [1661]. (Barnard’s Jr., 
XVII, 327-336; XXII, 209+215.) 
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III REFERENCES. 

1 Reprints of Sources, ; 
*Barnarp, Henry. Lnglish Pedagogy. (For Hartlib and Petty.) [Phila., 1862.] 
+BarnarD, Henry. Lnglish Pedagogy, Old and New, 2d Series. (For Hoole 

and Brinsley.) [Phila., 1862.] 
¢Barnarp, Henry. Aindergarten and Child Oultuwre Papers. (For Hoole.) 
[Hartford, Rev. Hd., 1890.] 
CowLry, ABRAHAM. Plan of a Philosophical College; in Barnard’s Jr., XVII, 
327-336; same article in XXII, 209-218. 
Harris, SAMUEL. Propositions for a College of Husbandry; in Barnard’s Jr., 
XI, 191-198; same article in XXII, 191-198. 
Hootr, CHARLES. Extracts from Works; in Barnard’s Jr., as follows: 
a The Petty Schools, XVII, 191-207; XXX, 401-413. 
b The Usher’s Duty, XVII, 225-265. 
e The Master’s Method, XVII, 267-292. 
d Scholastick Discipline, XVII, 293-324. 
Pretty, Sir Wm. Plan of a Trade School; in Barnard’s Jr., XI, 199-208; same 
article in XXII, 199-208. 
*WatTson, Foster. The Time Tables and Syllabus of Work of a Commonwealth 
School; in Sch. Rev., X, 304-312. [April, 1902.] 

2 Secondary Authorities and General Works. 

BARNARD, HenRy. Individual Promoters of Realistic Instruction; in Barnard’s 

Jr., XXII, 25-32, 
Bevan, Wm. L. Sir William Petty; A Study in Economic Literature. (Am. 
Econ. Assoc. Monographs, IX, pt. 4.) [1894.] 

Brinstery, Joun. Ludus Literarius; in Barnard’s Jr., XXIV, 186-189. 

Dircks, H. A Biographical Memoir of Samuel Hartlib. [London, 1860.] 

Mark, H. T. History of Educational Theories in England. [London, 1899.] 

Masson, Davin. The Life of Milton, III. [London, 1873.] 

Quick, R. H. Hssays on Educational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Ed.] 

*Watson, Foster. The Time Table and Syllabus of Work of a Commonavealth 
School; in Sch, Rev., X, 304-312. [April, 1902.] 

Watson, Foster. Charles Hoole, a Schoolmaster of the Commonwealth; in 
Sch. Rev., 1X, 433-439. [Sept., 1901.] 

Watson, FostER. Charles Hoole and Elementary Education; in Sch. Rev., IX, 
526-533.  [Oct., 1901.] ; 

§Watson, Foster. Charles Hoole’s “Scholastic Discipline”; in Sch. Rev., IX, 
583-592. [Nov., 1902.] 

3 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The reprints of the various treatises contained in the various publications by 
Barnard are all valuable and interesting as source material. Of the Secondary 
Authorities, the articles by Watson are well-written and are particularly valuable. 
The Memoir by Dircks contains a good biographical sketch and bibliography of Hart- 
lib’s publications, as well as a reprint of one of his pamphlets. The pages cited in 
Masson are also good on the relations of Hartlib and Comenius. Both of these works 
are cited again later on under Comenius. Barnard and Quick contain short general 
articles on the early realists. Bevan is a special research, of but minor value to the 


student of educational history. Brinsley, in Barnard’s Jr., is a short abstract of 


the treatise. Marks contains a number of scattered references to the work of these 
early reformers. ‘ 
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XXXI THE NEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD. 


(Beard, ch. xi; Paulsen, I, 480-501.) 


I INFLUENCES OPERATING TOWARD A SCIENTIFIC AWAKEN- 
ING IN EUROPE. (Fischer, 121-136; Nichol, II, pt. 1, chs. 
iii—tv. ) 

1 Free life and bold independence of the Universities. (Syllabus, p. 
118.) 
2 The Renaissance. (Syllabus, pp. 128-129, 181-132, 134.) 
a Criticism of recovered texts. 
b Reconstruction; comparison; inference; questioning. 
e Awakening of a scientific spirit. 
3 Introduction of Arab learning into Christian Europe. (Syllabus, p. 
94.) 
4 The invention of printing. (Syllabus, pp. 134-135.) 
5 Geographical discovery. (Syllabus, pp. 135-136.) 
6 Influx of Greek scholars before and after 1453. 
7 The religious discussions preceding the Reformation. 
a The growing tendency to appeal to reason. 
8 Increasing desire for new knowledge. 
a The alchemists of the 13th—15th centuries. 
b Popularity of mathematical and astronomical subjects. 
1) Ptolemy’s Almagest. 
e Popularity of books of travel. 
1) Waldenseemiiller’s Introduction to Geography [1507]. 


II THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN ASTRONOMY, PHYSICS, AND 
CHEMISTRY. (*Cajori, 156-183; tCajori, 27-48; Hallam, 
IV, ch. viii; Nichol, IT, pt. i, chs. iv-v; Routledge, ch. iv; Whe- 
well ly bk5.) 
1 Nicholas Copernicus [1473-1548]. (Lodge, ch. oe, 
a His De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium [1543]. 
1) The new system. 
2) His method of work. 
2 Tycho Brahé [1546-1601]. (Lodge, ch. il.) 
a His careful observations at Uraniburg [1576-1597]. 
b Confuted the Aristotelians and destroyed the theory of crystal- 
line spheres. 
1) His method of work. 
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3 John Keplar [1571-1630]. (Lodge, ch. in.) 
a His New. Astronomy, or Commentaries on the Motions of Mars 
[1609]. 
1) His three laws of motion. 
2) Prepared the way for Newton. 
4 William Gilbert [1540-1603]. 
a His De Arte Magnetica [1600]. 
b His method much more valuable than his results. 
5 Galileo Galilei [1564-1642]. (*Ball, 218-222; Caird, 89-123; Lodge, 
ch. iv, v; Routledge, ch. v.) 
a Showed the Aristotelians a new method at Pisa [e. 1590]. 
b The new star of 1594. The telescope. The pendulum. 
e Discovered Jupiter’s satellites [1610]. Saturn’s rings. 
d Called to Rome [1615]. The Copernican theory condemned 
[1616]. 
e Galileo published his Dialogues [1632]. 
f Condemned by the Cardinals of the Inquisition [1633]. (Fischer, 
133-136 ; Lodge, ch. v; Routledge, 114-125.) 
1) Sentence and abjuration. (Routledge, 119-123. ) 
6 Chemistry in the 16th century. (Routledge, 97-103.) 
a Paracelsus [1493-1541], professor of surgery at Bale, applied 
chemistry to medicine. 
b Agricola [1494-1555], applied chemistry to metallurgy. 
¢ Bernard Palissy [1500 ?-1588], applied chemistry to the arts. 
7 The new method of study and the new field of investigation opened up. 
a The method more valuable than the results. 


III FRANCIS BACON [1561-1626]. (*Barnard, 19 + Rarnard. seas 
290; Barnard’s Jr., V, 663-681; Beard, ch. xi; Caird, 124-156; 
tCajori, 48-50; Dittes, 188-196; Eney. Brit., art. Bacon; Fowler 
1-145; Laurie, ch. x; Munroe, ch. iii; Paulsen, I, 480-491; Rout- 
ledge, ch. vi; Schmid, III, Pt. 1, 410-439; Williams, ch. v.) 

1 His political fortunes. (Macaulay; Nichol, i) 

2 Instawratio Magna. 

a Design, plan, and progress, GNichol- IL, pi.) ch i, and pp. 
258-259. ) 

3 The dignity of knowledge, his Advancement of Learning [1603-1605]. 
(Nichol, II, pt. 2, ch. ii; Wright Ed., introd.) 

4 Human reason in the investigation of phenomena,—his Novum 
Organwm [1620]. (Barnard’s Jv., V, 654-674; Fowler; Munroe, 
ch. vi; Nichol, II, pt. 2, ch, iti.) 

a Insufficiency of the method of argumentation. 
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b Analysis and formulation of the inductive method. 
1) Its fruitfulness in the hands of his successors. 


e Pointed out the immense field in which the method might be used. 
(Fowler, 126-1381.) 


d Knowledge a process, not an end. 
5 Bacon’s contribution to scientific progress. (*Barnard, 79-95; Bar- 
nard’s Jr., V, 674-681; Fowler, 98-131; Munroe, ch. vi; Rémusat, 
bk. 4, ch. i.) 
a Renaissance energy turned in a new direction. 
b Effect of his work on educational method. (Laurie, ch. x.) 


1) Application to education,—Comenius. (Syllabus, 


sect. 
XXXII.) 


IV RENE DESCARTES [1596-1650], THE FOUNDER OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. (*Cajori, 183-199; Fischer; Huxley, I, 166— 
198 ; Lewes, II, 1st Ep., ch. iii; Paulsen, I, 480-491; Torrey, 1-34; 

Williams, ch. v.) 


1 State of philosophy at the time of Descartes. (Lowndes, 1-43.) 
2 He rejected all that had gone before. 
a His method. 
b The evidence basis. (Lévy-Bruhl, ch. i.) 
3 His Discours de la Methode [1637]. (Compayré, 187-192; Lévy- 
Bruhl, ch. ii; Torrey.) 
a Why published his work in French instead of Latin. 
b The new and the old subjects. 
¢ Inquiry and reason instead of authority. 
d Observation and experiment. 
e He both formed and expressed the spirit of his age. 
f Completely displaced Aristotle in the popular mind. (Fowler, 
72-86. ) 
1) Opposition of the Universities and the Jesuits. 
4 Descartes’s work as a mathematician. (*Ball, 236-247; *Cajori, 183- 
199; Lodge, ch. vi; Routledge, 148-168. ) 
a The new Cartesian Geometry [1637]. 
b His work on opties, refraction, lenses, and the spectrum. 
V SIR ISAAC NEWTON [1642-1727]. (*Ball, ch. xvi; {Ball, ‘chs. iv, v; 
Fowler, 121-126; Lodge, chs. vii-ix; Routledge, ch. Vill ; Whe- 
well, IT.) 
1 His Principia [1687]. (Lodge, ch. ix.) 
a His three ‘‘Laws of Motion.’? 
b His ‘‘Law of Gravitation.’ 
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ec The motions of planets and comets demonstrated. The tides ex- 
plained. Kepler’s laws demonstrated. Dynamics reduced 
to an exact science. 

d Discovered [with Leibnitz] the Calculus. 

e Experimented with the spectrum [1666]. Explained the nature 
of light. 

f Other scientific work. 

2 Opposition to his theories. 


| 


GRANTHA FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
(The school attended by Isaac Newton as a boy. A good picture of the exterior of such 


a school, that of the Old Grammar School at Taunton, will be found in Green’s Short History 
of the English People, Ild. Ed., I, p- 606.) 


VI INFLUENCE OF THE NEW MOVEMENT. (Barnard’s Jr., XXII, 

33-38. ) 
1 The rise of learned societies, 
1603 The Lyncean Society at Rome. 
1619 Jungius founded the Natural Science Association at Rostock. 
1657 The Academia del Cimento at Florence. 
1645 The Royal Society of London. Meetings held in 1645; constituted in 
1660; chartered, 1662. (Fowler, 112-119.) 

1662 The Imperial Academy of Germany. 
1666 The Academy of Sciences in France. 
1675 National Observatory at Greenwich. 
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2 On the universities. 

a Studies in the sixteenth century. ({Barnard, 261-272; Barnard’s 
Jr., V, 5385-540, 655-662; Schmid, ITI, Pt. 1, 27 1-290.) 

b Baconian philosophy studied at both Oxford and Cambridge by 
1675. (Fowler, 119-121.) 

e Newtonian philosophy taught at Oxford by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and well established by 1740. (Words- 
worth, 64-81.) 

d Cambridge became the center for mathematical study, and under 
the influence of the Newtonian philosophy, mathematics took 
the place held by logic in the medieval university. 

1) Course of reading and books used at Cambridge. ({Ball, 
92-95, 156-158; Wordsworth, 64-81.) 
2) Studies at Cambridge, 1815-1818. (Wordsworth, 76-78.) 

e Mathematical and scientific studies on the Continent. 

1) Rejuvenescence of the University of Paris [1680-1700]. 
Cartesian philosophy introduced. 
2) The German Universities. (Paulsen.) 


VII FURTHER ADVANCES. 
1 In the 17th century. 
2 In the 18th century. 


VIII REFERENCES. 
1 Works having particular reference to the history of scientific discovery. 

*BaLL, W. W. R. Short History of Mathematics. [London, 1888.] 

Batt, W. W. R. History of Mathematics at Cambridge. [London, 1889.] 

Buarp, Rev. Cas. The Reformation of the 16th Century in its Relation to 
Modern Thought and Knowledge: Hibbert Lectures, 1883. [London, 1884.] 

*Cagori, F. A History of Mathematics. [New York, 1893.] 

fCasor1, F. A History of Physics. [New York, 1899.] 

Fink, Dr. Karu. Brief History of Mathematics. [Chicago, 1900.] 

FiscHer, Kuno. Descartes and his School. [London, 1887.] 

Haiam, Henry. Literature of Europe in the Middle Ages, IV, viii. [4th Rev. 
Ed., 1853; New York, 1887.] 

Lopez, OLIvER. Pioneers of Science. [London, 1893.] 

Rovutteper, R. A Popular History of Science. [London, 1881.] 

WHEWELL, WM. History of the Inductive Sciences. 3 Vols. [London, 1847.] 


2 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to the work of Bacon and Descartes. 


Carrp, Epw. University Addresses. [Glasgow, 1898.] 

CuurcH, R. W. Bacon. (Eng. Men of Letters Series.) [New York, 1884.] 
Compayr, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 

FIscuer, Kuno. Descartes and his School. [London, 1887.] 

Fow er, THos. Bacon’s Novum Organum. [Oxford, 2d Ed., 1889.] 


Houxtiry, Tuos. H. Methods and Results; Vol. I of Collected Essays. [New 
York, 1897.] 
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Laurig, S. S. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance, [Cam- 
bridge, 1903.] 4 
Livy-Brunt, Lucien. History of Modern Philosophy in France. [Chicago, 1899.] 
Lewes, Gro. H. The History of Philosophy, II. [London, 5th Ed., 1880.] 
Lownprs, Ricwarp. René Descartes; his Life and M editations. [London, 1878.] 
Macautay, T. B. Lord Bacon; in Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. II. 
Nicuot, Joun. Francis Bacon; his Life and Philosophy. 2 Vols. [Lond., 1889.] 
RémusAT, CH. DE. Bacon, sa vie, son temps, sa philosophie, et son influence 
jusqu’a nos jours. [Paris, 3d Ed., 1877.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Hrziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
Serey, F.G. Bacon’s The Advancement of Learning.: 2 Vols. [Lond., 1892, 1895.] 
Torrey, H. A. P. he Philosophy of Descartes. [New York, 1892.] 
Wricut, WM. Atpis. Bacon on the Advancement of Learning. [Oxford, 1885.] 
3 Works having particular reference to the condition of higher education during the 
period, and the influence upon education of the new scientific method. 
BarRNARD, HENRY. Universities in the 16th Century (Raumer); in Barnard’s, 
Jr., V, 5385-540. (Also in {Barnard.) 
BaRNaRp, Henry. Verbal Realism (Raumer); in Barnard’s Jr., V, 655-662. 
BaRNARD, HENRY. Lord Bacon, his Philosophy and Influence upon Education 
(Raumer) ; in Barnard’s Jr., V, 663-681. (Also in *Barnard.) 
*BaRNARD, Henry. EHnglish Pedagogy. [Philadelphia, 1862.] 
+BARNARD, Henry. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 
Dirres, F. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. (Leipzig, 1890.] 
Munroz, J. P. The Hducational Ideal. [Boston, 1895.] 
PAULSEN, FR. Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts, I. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1896.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, III, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
Wii1aMs, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 
WorpswortH, Cu. Schole Academice; Studies at the English Universities in 
the 18th Oentury. [Cambridge, 1877.] 
4 Suggestions as to Reading. 
Of the Works relating to Scientific Discovery, those by Ball, Cajori, and Fink 
are useful condensed histories. Routledge is an excellent popular history of scien- 
tific progress, and ought to be owned and read by every scientific student. Lodge 
contains a number of charmingly written sketches, which many students prefer to 
the chapters in Routledge. Whewell was long a standard, but is now in part super- 
seded by later writers. The same may be said of Hallam. Fischer contains a good 
clear account of the progress of scientific knowledge, and is excellent on Descartes, 


though quite long. Beard contains an excellent chapter on the rise of the philo- 
sophical method and the progress of scientific investigation. 7 

Of the Authorities in group 2, Church, Fischer, Fowler, Lewes, Lowndes, Nichol 
and Rémusat are to be especially commended, though all are somewhat long. Chapter 
viii in Church, the few pages on Descartes in Compayré, and the chapters in Laurie 
and Lévy-Bruhl will be nearer what the average student will need. : 

Of the Authorities in group 3, the chapters in Barnard are all good. Munroe 
contains an excellent short chapter on Bacon. Paulsen is good on the ideal in educa- 
tion. Schmid is on the work of the English universities in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Williams has a chapter on the characteristics of the seven- 
teenth century education. Wordsworth is a valuable special investigation. 

Much of this section will need to be explained by the instructor, but the general 
student will find that he can read the citations in Lodge, Routledge, Laurie, and 


Monroe with profit. The chapter in Church on B ; i i 
in Barnard on Bacon might well be added. ae eae 
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XXXII TWO SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
INNOVATORS. 


A Woureane Raticuius (RaticH, RarKe) [1571-1635]. 
(*Barnard, 343-370; Barnard’s Jr., V, 229-256, VI, 459-466; Browning, 51-56; Dittes, 144— 
156; Fischer, 67-77; Paulsen, I, 460-465; Plath, §15; Quick, ch. ix; Regener, 91-98; 
Schiller, 149-167; Schmid, III, Pt. 2, 1-92; Williams, 154-162; Ziegler, 146-154.) 


I RATKE AND HIS SCHEME OF EDUCATION. 
1 His life. (Vogt, 6-184.) 
2 His address to the Princes at the Electoral Diet, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1612. (Richter, pt. ix, 24-82.) 
a The startling proposals regarding education. 
1) Favorable report on by Jung and Helwig. (Richter, pt. ix; 
Vogt, 228-235.) 
2) Ready acceptance of any remarkable scheme a character- 
istic of the period. 
b Augsburg tried Ratke’s Method. 
¢ Koethen also tried the new method. (Richter, pt. xii.) 
1) Nature of the school. 
2) Method of teaching. 
3) The result. 


+ ll 


d Favorable report on to Oxenstiern [1634]. (Richter, pt. xii, — 


110-125. ) 
3 Rules laid down in the Methodus Nova [Leipzig, 1617]. (Vorss 
185-227.) 
a The order of nature. 
b One thing at a time. 
¢ Repetition. 
d Use of the mother tongue. 
e Every thing without constraint. 
f Learning by heart. 
g Uniformity. 
h Things vs words. 
i Individual experience and contact vs authority. 
4 Pioneer work in method. 
a Comparison with Ascham. 
b Contribution to educational progress. 
¢ Work in counteracting the influence of the Jesuits. (*Barnard, 
335-842; Barnard’s Jr., VI, 459-466.) 
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II REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. o! 

Ricuter, ALBERT. Neudrucke pidagogischer Schriften; pts. 9 and 12, Ratichi- 

anische Schriften, edited by P. Stotener. [Leipzig, 1890-96.] 
Voet, GipEon. Wolfgang Ratichius, der Vorganger des Amos Comenius. (Klass. 
der Péid., Vol. XVII.) [Langensalza, 1894.] 
2 Secondary Authorities. 

BARNARD, Henry. Ratke (Raumer); in Barnard’s Jr., V, 229-256. Bibliog- 

raphy of Ratke’s works, 255-256. (Also in *Barnard.) 

BaRNARD, Henry. The Progressives of the 17th Century (Raumer) ; in Bar- 

nard’s Jr., V1, 459-466. (Also in *Barnard.) 
*BaRNARD, HENRY. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 

Dirres, F. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th Ed., 

1890.] - 
Fiscurer, Orro. Leben, Schriften, und Bedeutung der wichtigsten Pédagogen 
bis eum Tode Pestalozzi. [Gtitersloh, 2d Ed., 1895.] 

PAULSEN, FR. Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichtes, I. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1896.] 

Puatu, Jun. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pidagogik. (Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 

Quick; R. H. Hssays on Educational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Ed.] 

RecENER, Fr. Skiegen eur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 

ScHILLER, HERMANN. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pidagogik. (Leipzig, 2d 

Ed., 1891.] 

Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, III, Pt. 2. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 

Witiiams, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 

ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 

3 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Both of the Sources are very valuable. The first number in the Richter collec- 
tion contains an introduction and a reprint of the memorial to the Diet of 1612 and 
the reports of the Jena and Giessen professors; the second contains the Koethen 
Lehrplan of 1619, the Magdeburg document of 1620, the report to Oxenstiern in 1634, 


and two of Ratke’s Koethen texts. Vogt contains a detailed sketch of Ratke’s life, 
a description of his Didaktik, and a reprint of the reports of the Jena and Giessen 
professors. 

Of the Secondary Authorities, Quick contains the best general chapter for the 
English reading student. The articles in Barnard are also very good. Williams con- 
tains a short condensed sketch which is good. Of the German works, Dittes, Paulsen, 
and Ziegler contain good general chapters. Schmid contains a detailed 90 page 
sketch. Fischer contains a good analytical outline, written in easy German. Plath, 
Regener and Schiller contain short general articles, useful as an outline or for prac- 
tice in reading German. 


The general student would best read the chapter in Quick, and supplement this 
with the articles in Barnard. 
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B Joun Amos Comenius [1592-1671]. 

(Browning, 56-68; Compayré, 122-137; Davidson, 190-208; Dittes, 156-166; Fischer, 77-97; 
Hark; +Laurie, ch. vi; Munroe, ch. vi; Paulsen, I, 465-470; Plath, §16; Quick, ch. = 
Regener, 98-114; Schiller, 167-190; Schmid, III, Pt, 2, 93-311; Seyffarth; Ziegler, 
154-164.) 


I HIS LIFE. (Kayser, 1-12; Keatinge, Biog. Introd.; *Laurie; *Monroe, 

chs. iii-v; Staehelin; Vrbka.) 

1 Born in Nivnitz, Moravia, March 28, 1592; died at Amsterdam, Novem- 
ber 15, 1671. (*Monroe, 
ch. iii.) Ghat = 

2 Early education. ’ 

3 Studied at the new Univer- 
sity of Nassau [1611- 
1613]. 

a Read Ratke’s Address 
[1612]. (*Monroe, 
28-35.) 

4 Master of a Latin School at 
Prerau [1614-1616]. 
a Studies in method. 
5 Pastor at Fulmeck [1616]. 

a Fulneck plundered by the 
Spaniards [1621]. 
Manuscripts lost. 

b Protestant ministers ban- X 

6 An exile. (*Monroe, ch. iv.) eS re an Exile who to feruc hes God 

a Became Master of the AB jae, “0d its Oke Bes 


: le hearmung. Piety, & truce worth beng knowne 
school at Lissa, Po- Gall the world, 


a oor. Out 
land. FQ 
b His studies and educa- (After an engraving by Glover, printed 


as a frontispiece to Hartlib’s A Reforma- 


tional activity during tion of Schooles, London, 1642.) 


this period. 
e Deeply impressed by the work of Bacon. (*Monroe, ‘23-28. ) 
d The Great Didactic [1628-1632]. 
7 Invited to reform the schools of Sweden [1638]. , 
8 His Pansophia planned. ; 
a Hartlib published an outline of the plan at Oxford [1637], and 
a new edition of the same under the title A Reformation of 
Schooles [1642]. (Dircks.) 
b Invited by Parliament to England. 
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1) Arrived in London [1641]. (Dircks; Masson, III, 193-231.) 


2) Plan to assign to him a college. 


e Invited to Sweden, and left England [1642]. 
1) His plan examined by Oxenstiern and Skythe. 


2) The result. His labors [1642-1650]. 
9 Invited to Hungary to open a school. 
a The model school at Saros-Patak [1650-1654]. 
1) Plan for this school. (Keatinge, 138-147; *TLaurie, pt. IV.) © 
b The Orbis Pictus written during this period. 
10. Said to have been called to the Presidency of Harvard College [1654]. 
(Blodgett; Compayré, 125; {Monroe.) 
11 Returned to Lissa [1654]. (*Monroe, ch. v.) 
a Books and MSS. again destroyed. 
b Once more a homeless exile. 


12 Found an asylum at Amsterdam. 
a His educational writings published [1657]. 


b His death, November 15, 1671. 
II EDUCATIONAL METHOD BEFORE COMENIUS. (Keatinge, 103- 
123; tLaurie; §Laurie, ch. xi; Lippert; *Monroe, chs. i, 11; Vos- 


trovsky. ) 


1 Books in use before his time. 
a Latin the school language of Christendom. 
Donatus. 


1) Emphasis given to Grammar. 
2) Melancthon’s Latin Grammar [1525] a great advance. 


3) Lily’s Latin Grammar published in 1513. English edition, 
1o7i.. (Hazlitt, chs. yiik, x2) 
b State of arithmetical study. (*Ball, ch. xi; +Ball. 10-18.) 

1) Tonstall’s De arte supputandi [1522], in Latin. 

2) Robert Recorde’s Grownde of Arts [1540]. 

3) Peter Ramus’ Arithmetic [1584], in Latin. 

a) What these represented. 
2 Colloquies and dialogues of the 16th century. 


a Nature of these. 
Points of emphasis. 


3 Method used in teaching. 
a Unknown through the unknown. 


(Bardeen; *Barnard, 381-395; Barnard’s 


III COMENIUS’ TEXT BOOKS. 
Jr., V, 267-280; Keatinge, Biog. Introd.; *Laurie, pt. III; 
SLaurie, ch. xi; Maxwell; *Monroe, ch. viii; Williams, 175-184.) 
1 The Orbis Sensualium Pictus. (Bardeen edition ; Keatinge, 76; Plath, 
135-139.) |Patak, 1654; Niirnberg, 1657.] 
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XCVII. 


Die Schul. 


Wee ( 199 3) SH 


Schola vf. x, DteeSchul 1 
eft officina, f. 1. {E etie Werdkfeace / 
in qua in welder ; 
novelli animi de jungen. GemitherNovellus, a, um, jung, 


ad -virtutem forman-\;yuy Tugend angetvel:| (neu. ) 


tur; .. (het werden 5|Animus,m.2.baaGemiit 
& diftinguitur und tpitd abgetheilt ' |Virtus, f, 3. die Sugend. 
in claffes. in Claffer. Clatlis, £. 3. Bie Claf. 


Praveptor 2m. 34 Der Sculmeifter Cathedra, f, 1. Der Lehre 
ftul 


fedetineathedré: 3 ligt aufdem Lebrftul; 3 
difeipult 4 die Schiller 4 


in fubjellies ; § if Handen; ¢ 

ille docet , ener lebret, 

hi difcunt. dtefe lernen. 
Quidam | Stlides . (Ben 

pre(cribunturillis [rir ihren vorgefdjrie: 

creta hit Der. Areide 

in tabell4. 6 oh ee Tafel, 6 
Quidam Ctlide 

fedentadmenfam, Viger am Tifche / 


é& {cribunt: 7 


nt tind fdbreiben : 7 
Ipfe corrigit g 


Er verBeffert 3” 


ftul. 
Difcipulus, m. 2. beg 
Sauter. 


Creta, fir. bie Kreibde. 
Tabella, £.1..die Safet. 


Menfa, f. x. ber Sifd. 


menda. bie Sebler, Menda, f. 1. & um, n. 2, 
Quidam fant , Ttliche ftehen, die. Fehler. 
& recitant , und fagen ber , ¥ 
memorie mandata. oma fie gelernet, 9  |Meméria, F, 1. Das Gee 
: Ddchtnis, 
Quidam confabu- Etlihe fhwagen,10 
(lantur. 10 ‘ 
ac gerunt fe und etseigen fid) Péculans;o.2 muthtpillig 
petulantes muthrmitig Négligens,o. 3.unfleipig. 
& negligentes: und unfletfig : Férula,f. 1. ( Baculusym. 
hi caftigantur Die werden gesiidtigt 2.& um,n. 2.) dey Bae 
Seruld (baculd) rx |mitbemBackel rr el, ( Stecen.) 


& virgd, 12 und Der Rgthe/ 12 


A SCHOOL IN COMENTIUS’ 


Facsimile of a page in the Orbis Pictus. Reproduced from 
: 1740, now in the Hildebrand Library at Sta 


IVirga, f. 1. Die Ruthe, 


TIME. 


a copy of the Niirnberg edition of 
nford University. 
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A School. XCVITII. Schola. 


| 


| 


i) 


A School, 1. 
is a Shop in which 
Young Wits are fashion’d 
to vertue, and it is 
distinguished into Forms. 

The Master, 2. 
sitteth in a Chair, 3. 
the Scholars, 4. 
in Forms, 5. 
he teacheth, they learn. 

Some things 
are writ down before them 
with Chalk on a Table, 6. 

Some ‘sit 
at a Table, and write, 7. 
he mendeth their Faults, 8. 

Some stand and rehearse 
things committed to 
memory, 9. 

Some talk together, 10. 
and behave themselves 
wantonly and carelessly ; 
these are chastised 
with a Ferrula, 11. 
and. a Rod, 12. 


Schola, 1. 
est Officina, in qua 
Novella Animi formantur 
ad virtutem, & - 
distinguitur in Classes. 
Praeceptor, 2. 
sedet in Cathedré, 3. 
Discipulr, 4. 
in Subsellus, 5. 
ille docet, hi discunt. 
Quaedam 
praescribuntur illis 
Creta in Tabella, 6. 
Quidam sedent 
ad Mensam, & scribunt, 7. 
ipse corrigit Mendas, 8. 
Quidam stant, & reci- 
tant mandata 


“memoriae, 9. 


Quidam confabulantur, 
10. ace gerunt se 
petulantes, & negligentes; 
hi castigantur 
Ferulé (baeul6), 11. 


& Virga, 12. 


AN AMERICAN ORBIS PICTUS. 


Facsimile of a page from the first American edition of the Orbis Pictus, printed in New 
York in 1810. This was an American reprint of the twelfth English Edition. The illustra- 
tions were redrawn in New York, and in the process of redrawing were very much modernized. 
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a The first picture book ever written for children. 
1) Success of the book. 


b Basedow’s Elementarwerk mat Kupfern [1771] (Syllabus, sect. 


XXXV, C) the first attempt to improve upon it. 
e The new method of teaching which it embodied. 


The Portal to the Gate of. Totigues. — 
Quataor Evangeliftz,quinque { Four Evangelifts, five [enfes, fox 


fenfas,.(ex profefti dies.” &* syorking dajete ; é¢ Noe hah 
Septem petitionesin Oratione |“ Seven petitions in the Lara's wc, he 25 

Dominica. Prayer. Bifhop of? 
O&o dies funt feptimana. Reght dayes are a week. Landaffin 
Ter tria font novem- Thrice thigeare nine. sens 
Decem precepta Dei. Ten Commandments of Ged, Cy amentot 
Undecim Apoftoli, dempro | Lieven Apoftles, Judas being t& the Lords 

Juda. cepted. Supper 
Duodecim fidei articuli. Twelve Articles of the Faith. bia: 
Triginca dies funt menfis. Thirty dayes ave a moneth. ray 


Centum annifunt feculum. | 4 bundred yearsareanage: __ 
Satanas eft mille fraudam ar- | Satan is the forger of a thoufentt 
tifex. deceits. 


(Part of a page from a Latin-English edition of the Vestibulum. From Williams’ History of 
Modern Education, p. 181.) 


2 The Vestibulum [1633]. 
a Nature and object of this book. 
b Illustrative sentences. 


7: RESBRATA BT APBRTA. a 


contratter mariage , 
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N, ogawiddorer, |e, % efant Vef, 
w@ihdow. ‘1a une Vefve.’ 

612 Dos & forma, ote WDewsztsand} 632 1 Doug” 
onnunquam rivales\beaaty Bes man ou Dot, «9 la Bean- 
amantesexciuac. [ttmescallont,Gtre) os 

and tatfenp Semeng)’ PTocuren quelque- 

and futers ois des Amoureux,; 

des Rivanx, Corrj- 

Vaux @& Scrviteurs. 
(Part of a page from a Latin-English-French edition of the Janua, From Williams’ History 

of Modern Education, p. 182.) 


hom 'he may fae 
foz a. 


’ 


3 The Janua Linguaruwm Reserata [1631]. 
a Nature and object of this book. 
b Effect of its publication. 
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¢ Illustrative pages. 
4 The Atrium. 

a Nature and object of this book. 
5 The Thesaurus. — 

a A proposed book; nature of. 


IV COMENIUS’ BOOKS ON METHOD. 
1 The Great Didactic. (Kayser, 18-58; Keatinge; *Laurie, pf. I; 
+Laurie, ch. vi; §Laurie, ch. xi; *Monroe, ch. vi.) 

a Written in Czech, 1628-1632; published in Latin at Amsterdam, 
1657; forgotten for two centuries; MS. found at Lissa, 1841; 
published in the original at Prague, 1848; first English edi- 
tion, 1896. 

b Analysis of the work. Merits and defects. 

1) The ultimate end of life. 
2) Education a necessity. 
a) For both sexes. 
b) The ideal of service. 
3) Why schools have so far failed. 
a) Possibility of reform. 
4) Following nature. 
a) Analogies drawn. 
5) Principles of easy teaching. 
6) Specific methods. 
7) School discipline. 
8) The four-fold division of schools. Studies in each. Age 
limits. (*Barnard, 395-402; Barnard’s Jr., V, 281- 
286. ) . 
a) The Mother-School. 
b) The Vernacular-School. 
ce) The Latin-School. 
d) University education. 
2 The school of Infancy. (Kayser, 59-64; *Monroe, ch. vii; §Monroe 
edition; Richter edition. ) 

a Written in Czech between 1628 and 1630; German edition, Lissa 
1633; Latin edition, Amsterdam, 1657; first English edition, 
1858. 

b Analysis of the work. 

1) Claims of children. 

2) Obligations of parents. 

3) Value of primary education. 

4) Character of early instruction. 
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5) Physical education. 

6) Studies; activity; expression; use of language. 
7) Moral and religious training. 

8) Extent of home training. 

9) Preparation for the public school. 


V COMENIUS’ PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. (Butler; 
Davidson, 190-208; Hanus; Hoffmeister; Kayser, 84-148; Keat- 
inge, 124-138, 148-152; *Laurie, Introd. and Conel.; {Laurie; 
SLaurie, ch. xi; *Monroe, chs. ix, x; {Monroe; Munroe, ch. iv; 
Miller; Seyffarth; Witte.) 

1 State of the educational problem in Comenius’ time. Work of :— 
a Luther and Melancthon. 
b John Sturm at Strassburg. 
e John Calvin at Geneva. 
d John Knox and George Buchanan in Scotland. 
e Roger Ascham and John Milton in England. 
f Wolfgang Ratke in Germany. 
2 Debt to, and advances over his predecessors. 
3 Modern reforms which he anticipated. 
4 Why he influenced his times so little. 


VI PRACTICAL EFFECT OF THE WORK OF RATKE AND CO- 
MENIUS. 
1 Schools and School Orders in German States. (Ziegler, 164-167.) 
2 Duke Ernst the Pious of Gotha [1601-1675]. (Fischer, 97-101; Nohle, 
42-44; Plath, §17; Schmid, IV, Pt. 1, 2-74; Ziegler, 164-167.) 
a A pl follower of Comenius. 
b His Schulmethodus [1642], or organization plan for the Volks- 
schule. (Plath, 146-153; Seeley, 22-23.) 
1) Nature of. School books. Attendance. 
e Significance of his work. 
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VII REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. ; 
Comenius, J. A. The Orbis Pictus. (Reproduction of Hoole’s translation ; 
London, 1728 Ed.) [Bardeen, Syracuse, 1887. ] 
Keatiner, M. W. (Ed.). he Great Didactic of Comenius. [London, 1896.] 
Monatschafte der Comenius-Geselischaft. [Vol. I, in 1892, Leipzig.] : 
§Monron, Witt, 8. (Ed.). Comenius School of Infancy. [Boston, 1896.] 
RICHTER, ALBERT. Comenius’ Mutterschule (reprint of the 1633 Lissa Ed.) ; in 
Neud. Pid. Schr., pt. 8. [Leipzig, 1890-96. ] 
2 Important Secondary Authorities. 
Comenius Studien. [Znain, 1892.] A collection of six illustrated monographs, 
as follows: 
1 Castens, A. Was muss uns veranlassen im Jahre 1892 das Andenken 
des Amos Comenius festlich zu begehen. 24 pp. 
2 Vreka, A. Leben und Schicksale des J. A. Comenius. 160 pp.-+ xiii pp. 
Bibliography. 
3 Borricurr, W. Die Erziehung des Kindes in seinen ersten sechs Jahren 
nach Pestalozzi und nach Comenius. 26 pp. 
4 Castens, A. Ueber “ Hins ist Noth (Unum necessarium) ” von Comenius, 
22 pp. 
5 BoRNEMANN, K, Comenius als Kartograph seines Vaterlandes. 
6 GinpeLEy, A. Ueber des J, A. Comenius Leben und Wirksamkeit. 
HorrMmerster, H. W. Comenius und Pestalozzi als Begriinder der Volksschule. 
[Leipzig, 2d Rev. Ed., 1896.] 
Kayser, W. Johann Amos Comenius; sein Leben wns seine Werke. [Hann- 
over-Linden, 1892.] 
*LauRigE, 8. 8. John Amos Comenius. [Camb., 2d Ed., 1884; Syracuse, 1892.] 
MAxwett, W.H. The Text Books (Orbis Pictus) of Comenius. (Bardeen Hd., 
reprinted [1893] with Ills., from Proc. N. H. A., 1892, 712-723.) 
Monatschafte der Comenius-Gesellschaft. (Vol. I in 1892.) [Above.] 

*Monror, WiLL 8. Comenius and the Beginnings of Educational Reform. (Gt. 
Educ. Series.) [New York, 1900.] 

Mttrer, F. W. Comenius ein Systematiker in der Pidagogik. [Dresden, 1887.] 

Seyrrartu, L.W. Johann Amos Comenius. ([Leipzig, 1883.] 

STAEHELIN, RupoLtF. Amos Comenius. [Basel, 1893.] 

VrBKA, ANTON. Leben und Schicksale des J. A. Comenius, with a bibliography ; 
in Comenius Studien, pt. 2. [Above.] 

Wirrr, Dr. J. Johann Amos Comenius, [Ruhrort, 1892.] 

3 Important Secondary Authorities containing a good chapter on the life and work 

of Comenius. 

Barnarp, Henry. John Amos Comenius (Raumer); in Barnard’s Jr., V, 257- 
298. (Also in *Barnard.) 

*BARNARD, HENRY. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 

Butrer, N. M. The Place of Comenius in the History of Education; in Proc, 
N. H. A., 1892, 723-728. Also [Syracuse, N. Y., 1892]. 

Dircks, H. A Biographical Memoir of Samuel Hartlib. [London, 1860.] 

' Hanus, Paut H. The Permanent Influence of Comenius ; in Hduc. Rev., III, 
226-236. [March, 1892.] Also in Educational Aims and Educational 
Values, pp. 1938-211. [New York, 1899.] 

Hark, J. M. Private Life and Personal Characteristics of Comenius; in Proc. 
N, H. A., 1892, 703-711. 
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jLaurig, 8. 8. Teachers’ Guild Addresses. [London, 1892.] 
¢LAurRig, 8. S. The Place of Comenius in the History of Education; in Hdue. 
Rev., II, 211-223. [March, 1892.] 
§Laurin, 8. 8. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. [Cam- 
bridge, 1903.] 
Masson, Davin. The Life of Milton, III. [London, 1873.] 
Munrog, J. P. The Educational Ideal. [Boston, 1895.] 
PLaTH, JUL. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
Quick, R. H. Essays on Educational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Ed.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, III, Pt. 2. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
WILLIAMS, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 
4 Secondary Authorities of lesser importance, and those containing short, general 
articles on the life and work of Comenius. 
BROWNING, OscaR. Hducational Theories. [New York, 1885.] 
Compaykh, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Davipson, THos. History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 
Dittes, F. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes, [Leipzig, 1890.] 
FiscHer, OTto. Leben, Schriften, und Bedeutung der wichtigsten Pédagogen 
bis eum Tode Pestalozzi. [Gtitersloh, 2d Ed., 1895.] 
Kemp, E. lL. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 
jMonrogz, Witt 8. Comenius, the Evangelist of Modern Pedagogy; in Hducation, 
XIII, 212-219. [Dec., 1892.] 
PAULSEN, Fr. Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts, I. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1896.] 
REGENER, Fr. Skizzen zur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
Scumter, HerMANN. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Padagogik. [Leipzig, 2d 
Ed., 1891.] 
ZimcLeR, T. Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 
5 Works or articles of lesser importance, or having reference to a single point. 
*Bartt, W. W. R. Short History of Mathematics. [London, 1888.] 
Batt, W. W. R. History of Mathematics at Cambridge. (London, 1889.] 
BarpEEN, C. W. The Text-Books of Comenius; in Educ. Rev., II, 223-226. 
[March, 1892.] 
Buiopcert, Jas. H. Was Comenius Called to Harvard; in Hduc. Rev., XVI, 391- 
393. (Negative view.) [Nov., 1898.] 
Hazuitt, W. C. Schools, School-Books, and Schoolmasters. [London, 1887.] 
Lippert, F. A. M. Johann Heinrich Alsted’s pidagogischdidaktische Reform- 
Bestrebungen und ihr Hinfluss auf J. . A. Comenius. [Meissen, 1898.] 
¢Monror, Witt 8S. Was Comenius Called to Harvard; in Hduc. Rev., XII, 378- 
382. (Affirmative view.) [Nov., 1896.] 
Noute, Dr. E. History of the German School System ; in Rep. U. 8. Com. Hduc., 


1897-1898, I, 42-44. 
Sretey, Levi. The Common School System of Germany. [New York, 1896.] 
Vostrovsky, CLtara. A European School of the Times of Comenius [Prague, 
1609]; in Hducation, XVII, 356-360. [Feb., 1897.] 
i s to Reading. 
Z Beer. acs which Ee been reprinted, Comenius, Keatinge, and § Munroe 
are especially valuable, and ought to be in every library. The reprint of Comenius 
“Orbis Pictus ” has been done with care, and Mr. Bardeen has rendered a distinct 
service in reproducing it. Every student shoul look the book over at least. Keat- 
inge’s edition of “The Great Didactic” is a equally important work, and the 
critical biography and historical introduction which precede the translation are of 
the first importance. Monroe’s edition of the “ Mutterschule” is another important 
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translation, and the general student, having but little time to give to a study of this 
section, could still read a few of the chapters with pleasure and profit. The Monat- 
schafte contains many reprints, extracts from sources, historical articles, etc. 
Richter is a reprint of an early edition, but is of but minor value in view of Mon- 
roe’s translation. ’ 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities in group 2, *Laurie and *Monroe are 
the standard English biographies. The American edition of *Laurie contains a good 
illustrated appendix on the text books of Comenius, and is to be preferred to the 
English edition. Either of the two biographies is well worth reading. Keatinge, 
mentioned above, is an equally valuable work. Of the German biographies, Kayser, 
Seyffarth, Staehelin, and Witte are valuable biographical and critical sketches. 
Miiller is a recent Doctor’s thesis at Jena and is a philosophical-historical research. 
Witte is an address, delivered on the 300th anniversary of Comenius’ birth, on the 
historical significance of the work of Comenius, with reference to the Volksschule. 
Hoffmeister is relatively of minor value. Maxwell is a review of the “ Orbis Pictus,” 
the Bardeen reprint being illustrated by pictures selected from this work. 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities in group 3, containing a good chapter 
on the life and work of Comenius, the works by Laurie, Quick, and Munroe should 
receive particular mention. Tne address by Butler is an excellent statement. Hanus 
is also an excellent article. Williams contains a good general article, but it is not 
to be preferred to Munroe or Quick. Dircks and Masson, two excellent works, con- 
tain good chapters on Comenius’ visit to London and his relations with Hartlib. 
Plath has a good general article in German, with short extracts from Comenius’ 
works. Schmid has a long article on Alsted, Ardreii, Comenius, and Duke Ernst, their 
work, and their relation to one another. 

Of the shorter and more general authorities in group 4, Compayré and Kemp 
are to be preferred of the English references. All of the German references, except 
Paulsen, contain 15 to 20-page general articles. Fischer has one of the best of the 
brief articles, it being in the form of an analytical summary. : 

The references in group 5 all refer to single points, and are cited at the proper 
places in the Syllabus. Bardeen’s brief note on the text-books of Comenius is in- 
ferior to Maxwell, cited under group 5, or to the Appendix in Bardeen’s edition of 
*Laurie. Hazlitt has two good short chapters on Lily’s famous Grammar and the 
successors of Lily. Ball relates to the teaching of Arithmetic, and Nohle and Seeley 
to the work of Duke Ernst. Vostrovsky is an interesting and valuable translation 
and reprint of a school course of study of the time. 

The general student would do best, if he can afford the time, to read *Laurie 
or *Monroe or the biographical sketch and critical introduction in Keatinge. The 
style of Laurie is perhaps the most attractive, and Keatinge is most valuable from 
a critical point of view. After these works, if shorter references are desired, §Laurie 
or Quick, and Munroe will probably prove of greatest value. The Bardeen edition of 
the “Orbis Pictus” ought to be glanced over, and a chapter or two, at least, of 
The School of Infancy and The Great Didactic could be read with profit. The read- 
ing might well close with the short addresses by Butler or Hanus. 
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XXXIII THE APPEAL TO NATURE. 
A Joun Locke [1632-1704]. 


(Lewes, II, 3d Ep., ch. ii; *Quick, ch, xiii; Schiller, 142-149; Schmid, IV, Pt. 1, 343-403; 


Ueberweg, II, 79-90; Williams, 202-209; Ziegler, 139-146.) 


J HIS LIFE. (Bourne; Fowler; Frazer, pt. 1; +Quick, xix—xlvi; Sallwirk, 


i-lxxii. ) 

1 Student life at Christ Church, 
Oxford [1652-1655]. 
(Bourne, I, ch. 11; Fowler, 
ch, 1.) 

2 His services to the State. 
His exile [1683-1689]. 
Extradition asked for 
[1685]. Pardoned 
[1686]. Returned — to 
England [1689]. 

3 His habit of writing out his 
ideas. 

a His theory of life. 

4 His work as a tutor. 

a To the son of Sir John 
Banks [1677-1679]. 
b To the son of Lord 


Shaftesbury [1679- JOHN LOCK. ° 
1683]. ‘ (After an engraving by Vertue in Birch’s 
5 The productive period after Heads of Illustrious Persons, 1743.) 


1685. : 
6 Origin of The Thoughts on Education. 
a The letters. 
b The publication as ‘‘Thoughts.’’ 


II LOCKE’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION [1693]. (Section citations 
based on {Quick edition; *Barnard, 223-342; +Barnard, 428— 
440; Barnard’s Jr., VI, 210-222, XI 460-484, Bourne, II, 253- 
269; Compayré, 194-211; Fowler, ch. x 
Leitch, 1-51; Sallwiirk.) 
1 Physical aspect of education. (Sects. 1-29, 115-116.) 
a Care of the body. 


; Laurie, chs. xiii, xiv, xv; 
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b: Diet: 
e The hardening process. 
2 Formation of habits. (Sects. 29-43.) 
a The tabula rasa idea of the mind. 
3 Punishments and rewards. 
a Nature of. (Sects. 39-66, 76-87, 102-114.) 
b Dealing with children in general. (Sects. 120-122.) 
e Relations of father and son. (Sects 94-99.) 
4 Manners; good breeding. 
a Influence of example. (Sects. 67-71.) 
b Importance of the proper choice of a tutor. (Sects. 90-94.) 
e The requisites of a gentleman. (Sects. 182-145.) 
5 Intellectual education. 
a Essentials in the person of a tutor. (Sects. 88-94.) 
b Pleasurable nature of learning. (Sects. 71-76, 118-131, 148-156. ) 
e Latin and Latin Grammar. (Sects. 164-178.) 
d The mother tongue. (Sect. 198.) 
e Other studies. (Sects. 159-163, 178-195.) — 
f Accomplishments. (Sects. 196-199, 206-211.) 
g Manual arts; learning a trade. (Sects. 200-206, 208-210.) 
6 Recreation and travel. (Sects. 211-216.) 
7 Locke’s Plan for Working Schools for the children of paupers. 
(Quick, xlii—xliv, Appendix A.) 


III LOCKE AND HIS TREATISE. (*Barnard, 209-222; +Barnard, 427- 


440; Barnard’s Jr., VI, 209-222; Browning, ch. vii; Davidson, 
200-209; Dittes, 166-169; Gill, 19-38; Munroe, 95-123; *Quick, 
ch. xiil; ,Quick, xlvi—lix.) 
1 The sources of his work. (Lepzien; Mehner.) 
2 His debt to Montaigne, and his influence upon Rousseau. (Mehner ; 
+Quick, xlvi-liii.) 
3 For whom intended. 
4 Locke’s educational ideas. (Laurie, chs. xiii, xiv, Xv.) 
a Purpose of instruction. 
b Method. 
e Subject matter. 
d Practice and habit. 
e Companions. Teachers. 
5 Locke in relation to his time. 
6 Locke compared with Comenius. 
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IV REFERENCES. 


1 Sources. 

*BARNARD, Henry. English Pedagogy. [Phila., 1862.] a 

Locks, Joun. An Hssay Ooncerning Human Understanding. [New Edition, 
Oxford, 1882.] 
+Quick, R. H. (Ed.). Locke’s T'houghts on Education. [Camb. U. Pr. 1895.] 
SaLLwtrRK, Dr. E. von. John Locke’s Gedanken iiber Erziehung. (Bibl. Pad. 
Klass., XXII.) [Langensalza, 1883.] 
2 Important Secondary Authorities. 
BarRNARD, Henry. Locke’s Thoughts on Education (Raumer) ; in Barnard’s 
Jr., VI, 210-222; XI, 460-484. (Also in *Barnard.) 

*BaRNARD, Henry. English Pedagogy. [Phila., 1862.] 

+BarnarpD, Henry. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 
Bourne, H. R. Fox. he Life of John Locke. 2 Vols. [New York, 1876.] 
Fow.er, Tuos. John Locke. (Eng. Men Letters Series.) [New York, 1880.] 
FRASER, ALEX. CAMPBELL. Locke. [Edinburgh, 1890.] 

Laurin, 8. S. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. [Cam- 

bridge, 1903.] 

Lewes, Gro. H. The History of Philosophy, I. [London, 5th Ed., 1880.] 

Mounrog, J. P. The Hducationul Ideal. [Boston, 1895.] 

*Quick, R. H. Essays on Educational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Ed.] 
Soumip, K. A. Geschichte der Hreiehung, IV, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1896.] 
UEBERWEG, F. History of Philosophy, Il. [New York, 1876.] 

3 Minor Secondary Authorities and General Works. 

Brownine, Oscar. Introduction to Educational Theories. [N. Y., 1885.] 

Compayrt, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 

Davipson, THos, A History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 

Dittes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. (Leipzig, 9th 

Ed., 1890.] 
GILL, JoHN. Systems of Education. [Boston, 1889.] 
Lreircu, JAMES. Practical Educationists and their Systems. [Glasgow, 1876.] 
Lepzien A. M. J. Ist Thomas Elyot ein Vorginger John Locke’s in der Ereie- 
hungslehre? [Leipzig, 1896.] 

Marx, H. T. History of Educational Theories in England. [London, 1889.] 

MEHNER, CaRL Max. Der Hinjfluss Montaigne’s auf die pidagogischen Ansichten 
von John Locke. [Leipzig, 1891.] 

ScHitteR, H. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Padagogik. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1891.] 

Wr11AMs, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 

_ ZIEGLER, T, Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 
4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, {Quick is the standard edition of Locke’s “ Thoughts on Educa- 
tion.” The biographical and critical introduction adds greatly to the value of the 
work. Sallwtirk is a similarly well-prepared German edition, 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities under group 2, Bourne, Fowler, and 
Frazer are good biographies, each of which contains a good chapter on Locke’s life 
at Oxford, but the chapters in these same works on Locke’s “ Thoughts ” are of much 
less value than the chapters in Munroe, or Quick, or Laurie. Lewes and Ueberweg 
deal with Locke’s place in the history of philosophy. Schmid contains a 60 page 
article on Locke’s ideas and influence. The article in {*Barnard is a short sketch of 
Locke’s life and an analysis of his “Thoughts,” while the article in *Barnard, re- 
printed from Barnard’s Journal, in addition to the above, contains a series of 
extracts from the “‘Thoughts” which embrace more than half of the volume. 
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Of the Authorities in group 3, containing short general articles, Browning, 
‘Compayré, Leitch, and Williams contain the best chapters for the English-reading 
student. Leitch contains a good account of what Locke proposed. Mark contains 
many short references to Locke. Gill has a fair general chapter. Schiller and 
Dittes are quite short, and will be useful chiefly for practice in reading German. 
Leipzien is a recent Doctor’s thesis at Leipzig, 53 pages in length, and on a point 
of interest only to the special investigator. 

The general student will find +Quick’s edition of the Thoughts on Education the 
best single reference. The first two references by Barnard also contain good material. 
After }Quick, Munroe and Laurie, or Munroe and *Quick will probably be of greatest 
value. 
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B Jean—Jacques Rousseau [1712-1778]. 
(Browning, ch. ix; Caird, I, 105-146; Carlyle ; Clarke, 343-381; 7Davidson, 209-219; Dittes, 


188-195; Enc. Brit., art. Rousseau; Faguet, 327-408; Fischer, 116-128; Francke, III, — 


289-397; Graham; Hailman, lect. vii; Kemp, ch. xxii; Lang; Lévy-Bruhl, ch. viii; Jos. 
Payne, 89-91; Plath, § 20; Schiller, 235-247; Schmid, IV, Pt. 1, 563-612; Van Laun, 
III, 90-110; Williams, 290-309; Ziegler, 195-198.) 


I ROUSSEAU’S LIFE. (*Barnard, 459-463; Barnard’s Jr., V, 459-463; 
Graham; Munroe, ch. vii; Rousseau’s Confessions.) 

1 The dependent and passive period [1712-1741]. (*Davidson, ch. ii; 
Morley, I, chs. ij, iii.) 

a Early life. Care of an aunt. Precocity. Life in the country, 

eight to ten; and in Geneva, ten to twelve. 
1) Nature of his edu- 
eation thus far. 

b Apprenticed to an en- 
graver from twelve 
to sixteen. The re- 
sult. 

ce Became a Catholic. Life 
as a vagabond, six- 
teen to twenty. 

d His life for the next nine 
years. 

2 The independent and produc- 
tive period [1741-1778]. 
(*Davidson, ch. iii.) 

a Went to Paris in 1741. 
Secretary to the am- 
bassador to Venice. 
Parisian life. 
(Morley, I, ch. vi.) © 

b The Dijon Academy prize JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 
of 1749. 

e Identified himself with the common people. 

d The Origin of Inequality [1753]. 

e Went to Montmorency to live. The great literary period. (Mor- 
ley Lech ¥a) 

The New Heloise. [Finished, 1759; published, 1761.] 
The Social iil 
s ee Be ee [1762]. (Morley, IT, ch. iii.) 

3 The storm which the Emile caused. Subsequent history. 

a His persecutors, : 
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. b Exile:—Switzerland, England, France. (Morley, I, chs. vi, 
: vi) ; 
: e Returned to Paris [1770]. 
d Death and burial at Ermenonville [1778].. | 
e His ashes removed to Paris and placed in the Pantheon [1793]. 
; 4 Character of his life. His aspirations. The result. 
a His Confessions. 


II THE TIMES IN WHICH HE LIVED. (*Davidson, ch. i.) 

1 Writers before Rousseau. , 
a The political theories of Hobbes and Locke. : 
b Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois [1748]. = 
e Morelly’s Code de la nature [1754]. 

2 Ideas and questions of the age. 

: a The state of ‘‘Nature.’’ 

b The laws of ‘‘Nature.’’ 
e The social contract. 
d Inequality arising under the social contract. 
e The ideal and the normal form of human life. 
f Are men bound to submit to social regulations against their wills. 

3 Growing tendency to look upon man as the originator of law and the — 

social order, and hence as the master of the universe, resulting 
in:— 

a Decline of ecclesiastical authority. 
b Conception of human duty as the following of Nature. 

4 Rousseau gathered up these ideas and stated them. 
a His work opportune. 
b His work the antithesis of his life. 


III ROUSSEAU’S EMILE. (*Barnard, 463-484; Barnard’s Jr., V, 463- 
484; *Compayré, ch. xiii; ,Compayré, chs. ii-iv; Morley, IT, ch. 
iv; Munroe, ch. vii; Plath, §20; Quick, ch. xiv; Wier.) 
. _ 1 Infancy, or the education of Emile to the age of five. (Emile, bk. Is 
. *Davidson. ch. v.) ; 
he a The hand of Nature and the Influence of man. 
1) Civilized man = 1/2. 
b Education to consider human destiny. 
e The mother’s duty. Duty of the father. 
d Training the child. 
1) The hardening process. 
i e Instruction vs guidance. 
1) Emile and his tutor. 
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2) Only habits no habits. 
3) City vs country life. 
2 Childhood, or the education of Emile from the age of five to twelve. 
(Emile, bk. 2; *Davidson, ch. vi.) 
a Punishments. 
1) The order of nature; punishment by consequences. 
b Spoiling the child; a correct start. 
1) Reason vs commands. 
e To gain time by losing it. 
1) Doing while doing nothing. 
d Memory and reason go together. 
1) Words without ideas. 
2) Studies in the early period; books. 
3) Learning to read. 
4) Study of physics. 
a) Sense training. 
5) Drawing and painting. 
6) Geometry. 
7) Musie. 
e Education to be emancipation. 
1) Emile’s free, frank manner. 
2) Hmile knows his powers. 
3 Boyhood, or education of Emile from the age of twelve to fifteen. 
(Emile, bk. 3; *Davidson, elie Wiis) 
a Choice in tuition 
b Order of progress in studies. 
e “‘Transform sensations into ideas.’’ 
1) Curiosity. 
2) Re-discovery. 
d Method in geography. 
e Method in physics. 
f The curse of books. 
1) Emile’s one book, 
g ‘Values men by their trades, things by their usefulness.’’ 
h Beginning the study of society. 
1) Value of life; origin of society. 
2) Instability of thrones. 
a) Apprcaching revolutions. 
3) Independence of the laborer. 
4) An honorable trade. 
a) Learning a trade. 
4 Adolescence, or the education of Emile from the age of fifteen to 
twenty. (Emile, bk. 4; *Davidson, ch. viii. ) 
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a The second birth; the preparation. 
1) Now first comes to know suffering, misery, human calamities, 
and death. 
a) The heart to be expanded. 
b The study of society as it is. 
1) ‘‘Through doing good to become good.”’ 
e Study of history and biography to begin. 
d Method of dealing with Emile now. 
e Reason to rule him in the social vortex. 
1) His religion. 
f Problem now how to divert his senses and energies. 
g To enter the world at twenty. 
1) His wife. 
2) The ideal. 
h Emile’s simple tastes. 
1) Riches do not bring pleasure. 

5 Youth, or Hmile from the age of twenty until his marriage, and the 
education of his wife, Sophie. (Emile, bk. 5; }Compayré, ch. v; 
*Davidson, ch. ix.) 

a Difference between the sexes. 
b Consequent difference in the education to be given to ae 
e¢ Nature to be followed in all that characterizes sex. 
d The object and duty of woman. 

1) How this modifies education. 
e The education of a girl. 

1) Physical to take precedence. 

2) Amusements. 

3) Inconstancy; gentleness; docility. 

4) Religious instruction. 

5) Study of men. 
f Sophie described. 

6 Manhood, or the after life of Emile and Sophie. 

a The continuation of the Emile. 
b Trials and calamities. 
e Value of Emile’s education demonstrated. 


(*Davidson, ch. x.) 


IV EFFECT OF ROUSSEAU’S WORK ; HIs INFLUENCE. (*Davidson, 
ely, xa) 


1 Effect on France and on Europe of laying bare the defects and abuses 
in education. 
2 Great sale of the book. 
a Morality became a passion. (tCompayré, ch. vi.) 
3 Influence on French political and religious thought. : 
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a ‘‘Return to Nature’’ in everything. 

b Emotional faith a substitute for religion. 

e ‘‘The Father of Democracy.’’ 
4 Influence on German thought. (Syllabus, p. 240.) 

a Kant. 

b The ‘‘Storm and Stress’’ period of German literature. 
5 Great influence on education. (*Barnard, 485-486; Barnard’s Jr., 

V, 485-486.) 

a Education popularized. 

b Pestalozzi. (Herisson.) 

e Basedow and German thinkers. (See Syllabus, sect. XX XV, C.) 
6 The philosophical unsoundness of his educational theories. 

a His real service. 


V REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. 
Rousseau, J.J. Emile. (Trans. by W. H. Payne.) [New York, 1893.] 
RovussEav, J.-J. Emile (Abridged). (Steeg-Worthington Ed.) [Boston, 1885.] 
RoussEav, J.-J. The Confessions. 2 Vols. [London, 1891.] 
2 Most Important Secondary Authorities. 
Barnard, Henry. Jean-Jacques Rousseau; in Barnard’s Jr., V, 459-486. (Also 
in *Barnard.) 
*BARNARD, HENRY. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 
*CompayrRE, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
TCompayR£, G. J.J. Rousseau et Véducation de la nature. [Paris, 1901.] 
Crappock, THos. Rousseau, as Described by Himself and Others. [Lond., 1877 al 
*Davipson, THos, Rousseau and Education according to Nature. (Gt. Educ. 
Series.) [New York, 1898.] 
Lévy-Bruut, Lucien. History of Modern Philosophy in France. [Chicago, 1899.] 
Morgtey, JoHN. Rousseau. 2 Vols. [New York, 1888.] 
Monroz, J. P. The Educational Ideal. [Boston, 1895.] 
Quick, R. H. Essays on Educational Reformers. [New York, 1890 Ed.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, IV, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1896.] 
3 Secondary Authorities of lesser importance. 
BROWNING, Oscar. Introduction to Educational Theories. [New York, 1885.] 
{Davipson, THOS. History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 
Dittes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 
FISCHER, OTto. Leben, Schriften, und Bedeutung der wichtigsten Piaidagogen 
bis zum Tode Pestalozei. [Gititersloh, 2d Kd., 1895.] 
GRAHAM, Henry G. Rousseau. (Foreign Classics Series.) [London, 1882.] 
Haitman, W. N. History of Education. [Cincinnati, 1874.] 
HERISson, F. Pestaloezi; éléve J.-J. Rousseau. (Musée Pédagogique; Mé- 
motres et documents scholaires, No. 28.) [Paris, 1886.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 
Lane, Osstan L. Rousseau and his Emile. [New York, 1893.] 
Payne, W. H. Education according to Nature; in Proc. NV. E. A., 1895, 114-125. 
Payne, Jos. Lectures on the History of Education. [London, 1892.] 
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PLatTH, JuLius. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pidagogik. (Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
SCHILLER, HERMANN. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Leipzig, 2d 
Ed., 1891.] 


Srreet, A. E. Rousseau’s Theory of Education; in Hduc. Rev., V, 278-290. 
[March, 1893.] 


Wier, Sam’n. A Key to Rousseau’s Emile; in Educ. Rev., XVI, 61-69. [June, 
1898.] 
WILLIAMS, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 
ZIEGLER, T. (Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 
4 General Works containing a good, general chapter. 
CLARKE, JAS. FREEMAN. Jean-Jacques Rousseau; in Memorial and Biographical 
Sketches. [Boston, 1878.] 
CaRyYLE, THos. The Hero in Literature; in Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Catrp, Epwarp. Rousseau; in Hssays on Literature and Philosophy, I, [Lon- 
don and Glasgow, 1892.] 
FacueEt, Emmie. Rousseau; in Diaz-huitiéme siécle; études littéraires. [ Paris, 
1890.] 
FRANCKE, ADOLPHE. Rousseau; in Réformateurs et publicistes de V’ Europe, III. 
[Paris, 1893.] 
GortpsmitH, OLIveR. Essay on Education; in Barnard’s Jr., XIII., 347-353. 
Van Lavy, Henn. History of French Literature, III. [New York, 1876.] 
5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, the translation of the Emile by Payne is the standard transla- 
tion, and contains a good introduction by the translator. The abridged edition, 
translated by Eleanor Worthington and with a short introduction by Jules Steeg, 
will probably answer the needs of the general student better than the complete 
edition. The Confessions, a study in mental pathology, while a valuable side-light 
on the life of Rousseau and the influences under which he worked, are of little value 
to the average student and may be passed by with advantage. *Davidson gives as 
much on Rousseau’s life as the student will ever need. 

Of the Authorities in group 2, *Davidson is the most complete work of a strictly 
educational nature. In it Rousseau’s educational theories are examined in the light 

_of Rousseau’s life and the ideas and aspirations current at the time. The result is 
not particularly favorable to Rousseau. }Compayré, the first in a series of short 
French biographies known as Les grands éducateurs series, is a somewhat more sym- 
pathetic work. Morley’s two-volume work on Rousseau is excellent, but too long for 
ordinary use. Craddock is a good book on Rousseau’s life, confessions, friendships, 
and opinions, but bears only indirectly on his educational work. Of the shorter 
articles, *Compayré, Munroe, and Quick are very good, and probably will form the 
general student’s best references. Lévy-Bruhl contains a good and readable but some- 
what general chapter. 

Of the Secondary Authorities of lesser importance, Browning, Hailman, Lang, 
Kemp, and Williams are the most useful. Street and Wier are good short magazine 
articles, well worth reading. Graham is a good short biography, but has little on 
Rousseau’s educational work. Herisson is a thesis on a single point, and as such is 
valuable. The articles in the German works are all short and quite general. 

All of the General Works of group 4, with the exception of Goldsmith, which 
is an essay on education thought by some to have served as a suggestion to Rousseau, 
contain good general chapters on Rousseau’s life, work, and place in literature and 
history, but they are quite general and because of this are of but secondary value 
to the student of the history of education. Caird, Faguet, and Van Laun are per- 
haps the best of this group. : : 

The general student, having but a limited amount of time to devote to this 
section, will probably find Munroe and Quick the most valuable of the shorter gen- 
eral articles. Davidson is the best of the longer English works. If time permits, the 
abridged edition of the Emile might be added. For further suggestions see the pages 
of the Syllabus. 


XXXIV THE REVOLUTION AND EDUCATION IN 
FRANCE. 


(Arnold, ch. iv; Babeau; Barnard’s Jr., XX, 217-218; {Compayré, II; Dreyfus-Brisac, III, 
250-286; Dumesnil; Duruy; *Min. Publ. Instr., 8-12; {Min. Publ. Instr., 1-12; Picavet, 
43-64; Teegan, ch. i. For the text of all laws and decrees adopted see Beauchamp, or 
Gréard.) 


I THE DEVELOPMENT OF ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. (Duruy; Low- 

ell; May, II, chs. xii, xiii.) 

1 The kings:—Louis XIII [1610-1643] ; Louis XIV [1643-1715] ; Louis 

' XV [1715-1774] ; Louis XVI [1774-1789]. 

2 Work of Richelieu [1624-1642] in centralizing power in the hands of 
the king and breaking down the power of the nobility. 

3 Triumph of absolute monarchy [1661-1715] ; perfection of the admin- 
istrative machinery; suppression of local liberties. 

4 The court at Versailles [1682] and the influence of French splendor 
on Europe; Golden Age in French literature. 

5 Private policy of Louis XV; reign of favorites; destruction of the 
power of parliament. : 

6 New taxes; bankruptcy of the nation; decline of agriculture; wretched 
condition of the common people; general unrest. 


II THE OVERTHROW OF THE OLD REGIME. (Duruy; Faguet, 193- 
278; Lowell; May, IT, ch. xvi.) 
1 The work of the political philosophers of the 18th century. 
a Influence of John Locke. 
b Montesquieu [1689-1755]. Lettres Persanes [1721] ; L’esprit des 
lots [1748]. (Lévy-Bruhl, ch. vy; Van Laun, 23-36.) 
e The work of Voltaire [1694-1778]. (Faguet, 193-278; Lévy- 
Bruhl, ch. vi; Van Laun, III, 43-66. ) 
Social [1762]; Emile [1762]. (Syllabus, sect. SOREN TLE) 
2 Increasing power of public opinion; increasing demand for reforms. 
3 Meeting of the States-General [May 5, 1789]. 
a Declared itself The Constituent Assembly [June 17, 1789]. 
b Fall of the Bastile [July 14,1789]. 
231 
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4 The Legislative Assembly [Oct. 1, 1791-Sept. 21, i982 |: 
5 The Constitutional Convention pee a Republic [1792]. 


III THE IDEA OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. ({Allain; *Compayré, chs. 
xiv, xv; +Compayré, II, chs. vi, vii; Dumesnil, ch. ii.) 


1 Work of the philosophers in preparing the way for the secularization — 


of education. 
2 Decline in vigor of the Jesuits and failure of their schools to change to 
meet the needs of the times. (§Allen, ch. xi; *Compayré, 340- 
343.) 
_a Complaints against their system [17 62]. 
b Expulsion of the Order from France [1764]. 
3 Demand for civil instead of religious teachers. 
a ‘‘Brothers of the Christian Schools’’ suppressed [1792]. (Rav- 
alet, bk. III, ch. iii; Syllabus, p. 183.) 
4 La Chalotais’ Essai d’éducation nationale [1763]. (Buisson; *Com- 
payré, ch. xv; +Compayré, IT, 207-226.) 
a Education a civil affair; citizen teachers. 
b Education to make French citizens. 
e Studies from five to ten. 
d Studies from ten to seventeen. 
1) Character of the proposals. 
e Views on the extension of popular education. 
f Merits of the treatise. 
5 Rolland’s Report to the Parliament of Paris [1768]. 
*Compayré, ch. xv; tCompayré, II, 227-248.) 
a His views on the extension of popular. education, the training of 
teachers, and the centralization of education. 
b Seconded by Turgot [1775]. 
6 The right of the State to preserve itself through education. 
7 Demands of the Cahiers of 1789 as to education. (Grimaud, 6-10.) 


(Buisson ; 


IV LEGISLATIVE ATTEMPTS AT ORGANIZATION. (Barnard’s Jr., 
XXII, 651-664, for abstract of proposals; *Compayré, chs. xvi, 

XVil. ) 
1 State of pers. education in 1789. Sage aoe chs. B-¥y 


Muted OE y Pave. Acaee ch. eo 
a The Catholic — 


b The anti-Catholic view. 


¢ Communities of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


(See map, 
Syllabus, p. 182.) 
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d The percentage of illiteracy, and what it indicates. 

1) ‘‘In 1790 there were 53% of men and 73% of women who 
could not sign their names to the marriage contracts.”’ 
(*Compayré, 365.) 

2) In the Department of Haute-Marne, one of the best edu- 
cated Departments of France, the statistics of illiteracy, 
as shown by the inability to sign the marriage records, 
are as follows:—(Fayet, 12-13.) 


Haute-Marne. France as a whole. 

Period ~ Men. Women. Men. Women. ‘ 
1701-1725 54.8% 80.5% ; 
1726-1750 46.7 79.0 
1751-1775 CHES 75.5 
1776-1800 28.2 65.9 53.0" 73.0+ 
1858-1868 3.0 6.0 27.6 41.6 


1¥or the year 1790 only. 


2 What was taught in the secondary schools. (See table in Min. Publ. 
Instr., 1887, pp. 412-416.) 


a8 SOR es oe ees 


A FRENCH SCHOOL BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


(After an etching by Boisseau [1730-1809]. From Lacroix, The Eighteenth Century, p. 245.) - 
o Pe ¥ 


3 The Constituent Assembly [June 17, 1789-Sept. 30, 1791]. (Babeau, 
ch. 11; Buisson, Pt. 1, tome I, 125-126, tome II, 1674; *Compayré, 


ch. XV1; Com Bey ae : ; 
nee payré, II, 249-272; Grimaud, 11-22; Liard, I, 


a 
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a Mirabeau’s Discourses on Education. (Dumesnil, ch. i; *Hip- 
peau, I, 1-32.) 

b The Constitution of September 4, 1791, on education. (Buisson.) 

e Talleyrand’s Rapport [Sept. 10-11, 1791]. (Buisson; Dumesnil, ~ 
ch. iv; *Hippeau, I, 33-184.) 

1) His four grades of instruction. 
2) Nature of the primary education proposed. 

4 The Legislative Assembly [Oct. 1, 1791-Sept. 21, 1792]. (Babeau, ch. — 
ii; Buisson, Pt. 1, tome I, 462-464, tome II, 1674-5; *Compayré, by 
ch. xvi; {Compayré, II, 273-290; Grimaud, 22-25; Liard, I, 149- § 
164. 

a ae Rapport | April 20-21, 1792]. (Buisson; Dumesnil, 
chs. v, vi; *Hippeau, I, 185-288; Vail.) 

1) Liberty and equality impossible without education. 
2) His five grades of instruction. 
3) Primary education. 
' 4) Elements of technical and scientific knowledge. q 

5 The National Convention [Sept. 21, 1792—Oct. 26, 1795]. (*Allain, — 
payré, ch. xvii; {Compayré, 291-324; *Hippeau, II, chs. i-iv; © 
Liard, I, 165-285.) 

a Multiplicity of reports, bills, and decrees. (Arnold, ch. iv; 
Buisson, Pt. 1, tome I, 649-652; Dumesnil, chs. vii—xii; 
Grimaud, 26-55; *Hippeau, I, 289-422.) 

1) Abolition and confiscation of all secular and endowed schools 
and colleges [1793]. (Beauchamp, I, 14; Liard, I.) 
a) Supremacy of the State. 
2) Primary schools ordered established [1793]. (Allain, ch. 
ili; Beauchamp, 26-27.) 
a) Schools; teachers; subjects of instruction. 
b) Claim of the State on the child. 

b The law of the 3rd of Brumaire, year IV [Oct. 27 , 1795], organiz- 
ing the entire system of instruction. (Barnard’s Jr., XX, 
228-229; Beauchamp, I, 36-42; *Compayré, 409-411; Grim- 
aud, 55-57; Liard, I, 225-255.) 

1) The new provisions regarding popular education. 
a) Change in the attitude of the State. 
2) The schools thus founded became the first Lycées of 1802. 

¢ The Constitution of 1795 on education. (Beauchamp, I, 34.) 

d Organization of the Normal School of Paris [1795], the Polytech- 
nic School, and a number of scientific bureaus. (Allain, ch. 
v; Azarias, 245-260; Ecole normale, 21-209; *Hippeau, I, 
423-469.) 
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6 The Directory [1795-1799]. (Allain, ch. vii; Liard, I, 285-312.) 
7 The Consulate. (Syllabus, sect. XX XIX.) ra 
8 Comparative fruitlessness of the various attempts. (*Allain, ch. v1; 
Babeau, chs. vii, viii; Grimaud, 55-60. ) 

a Why the efforts were unavailing. 

b The new spirit which inspired them. 

ce National and lay education as yet little more than a cherished 

hope, though its lines were roughly indicated. 


V REFERENCES. | 
1 Important Researches and Secondary Authorities on the state of education before 
lds o: 
+ALLAIN, E. Inventaire-Sommaire des archives de vArchevéché de Bordeaua, 
antérieures @ 1790. [Paris, 1892.] 
tAriain, E. La question denseignement en 1789. [Paris, 1886.] 
§ALLAIN, L’ABBE E. L’instruction primaire en France avant la Révolution. 
[Paris, 1881.] 
**Arratn, E. Les dernier travaux sur Vhistoire de l’instruction primaire: état 
actual de la question; in Revue des questions historiques, XXXIII, 516— 
566. [1883.] 
BEAUREPAIRE, CH. DE R. DE. Recherches sur Vinstruction publique dans le 
diocese de Rouen avant 1789. (3 Vols.) [Hvreux, 1872.] 
DreyFus-BRisac, E. L’éducation nouvelle, III. [Paris, 1897.] 
Fayet, M. Recherches historique et statistiques sur les communes et les écoles 
de la Haute-Marne, 1701-1869. [Paris, 1879.] 
LANTOINE, H. Histoire de Venseignement secondaire en France au XVII™ e¢ 
au début du XVIII™ siécle, [Paris, 1874.] 
Moreau, Cuas. Les écoles et colleges en Province depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqwen 1789. [Dijon, 1882.] 
Ravetet, A. Blessed J. B. de la Salle. [2d French Ed., Tours, 1888; English 
Ed., Paris and Tours, 1888. ] 
ReEsBecQ, CounT DE FonTAINE DE. Histoire de Venseignement primaire avant 
1789 dans les communes du Nord. [Paris and Lille, 1878.] 
2 Sources and Secondary Authorities on the work of the Revolution and the attempts 
made to organize a national school system. 
*ALLAIN, E. L’ceuvre scholaire de la Révolution, 1789-1802. [Paris, 1891.] 
BasBeau, A. L’école de village pendant la Révolution. [Paris, 12th Ed., 1885.] 
BEAUCHAMP, A. DE (Ed.). Hnseignement supérieur; lois et réglements, I, 1789- 
1847. [Paris, 5 Vols., 1880-1898.] 

Buisson, F. Dictionnaire de pédagogie et d’instruction primaire, Pt. 1, tome I. 
[Paris, 1886.] | 

*Compayrt, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 

{CoMpayRE, G. Histoire critique des doctrines de Véducation en France depuis 
le seiziéme siécle, II. [Paris, 5th Ed., 1885.] 

Dreyrus-Brisac, E, L’éducation nowvelie, 11. [Paris, 1897 All| 

DuMESNIL, GEorcES. La pédagogie révolutionnaire, [Paris, 1883.] 

Durvy, ALBERT. L’instruction publique et la Révolution. [Paris, 1882.] 

ECOLE NORMALE. La centenaire de Vécole normale, 1795-1895. [Paris, 1895.] 
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GrEaRD, V. C. O. Lea legislation de Uinstruction primaire en France depuis, 
1789. Vol. I. [Paris, 2d Ed., 6 Vols., 1890-1900.] 
GRIMAUD, Louts. Histoire de la liberté @enseignement en France, 1789-1898. 
[Paris, 1898.] 
*HIPPEAU, CELESTIN. L’instruction publique en France pendant la Révolution: 
I, Rapports; II, Débats. [Paris, 1881, 1883.] 
jHippeav, CELtestTiIN. La Révolution Francaise et Véducation nationale. [Paris, 
1884.] 
Liarp, L. L’enseignement supérieur en France, 1789-1893, I. [Paris, 1888.] 
Muste Pépacocique. Note sur l’instruction publique de 1789-1808; in Mé- 
motres et Docs. Schol., No. 71. [Paris, 1888.] 
PicavET, F. L’éducation. [Paris, 1895.] 
Tuéry, A. F. Histoire de Véducation en France. 2 Vols. [Paris, 2d Ed., 1861.] 
Vait, F. Condorcet. [Delaplane Paris, n. d., 1903?.] 
3 Authorities containing a short general article on the work of the Revolution, or 
information on some one point. 
ARNOLD, MattHEew. Popular Education in France. [London, 1861.] 
AZARIAS, BROTHER. Essays Educational. [Chicago, 1896.] 
BARNARD, HENRY. Public Instruction in France, 1789-1808; in Barnard’s Jr., 
XXII, 651-664. 
*MintisTeR Pusu. Instr. Statistique de Venseignement supérieur, 1868-1878. 
[Paris, 1878.] 
7MINISTER PuBL. InstR. Statistique de V’enseignement secondaire, 1887. [Paris, 
1888.] 
tMrnistTeR Pusu. Instr. L’inspection de Venseignement primaire. [Paris, 1900.] 
TrEnGaN, THos. H. Elementary Education in France. (London, 1891.] 
4 Works containing a general article on the work of the political philosophers, and 
the approaching crisis. 
Facurt, Emite. Dizx-huitieme siécle; études littéraires. [Paris, 1898.] 
Lévy-Bruut, L. History of Modern Philosophy in France. [Chicago, 1899.] 
LowELL, E. J. Eve of the French Revolution. [Boston, 1892.] 
May, Sir Tuos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [London, 1887.] 
Van Laun, Henri. History of French Literature, III. [New York, 1876.] 
5 For additional references on the condition of education in France before 1789, see: 
Muske P&épacocique. Catalogue des owvrages et documents. 2 Vols., and Supl. 
[Paris, 1886—-89.] 
Ravetet, A. Blessed J. B. de la Salle. [Paris and Tours, Engl. Ed., 1888.] 
Pp. 690-692 containing a good bibliography of works on the question. 
Sinvy, A. Essai d’une bibliographie historique de Venseignement secondaire et 
superieur en France avant la Révolution. [Paris, 18937] 


6 Suggestions as to Reading. : 

The Authorities in group 1 are all long and special, but for the advanced student 
they are of first importance. +Allain, Beaurepaire, Fayet, Muteau, and Resbecq, are 
special researches to ascertain facts from the old archives, and throw much light on 
this much debated question. They contain many facts, figures, extracts from the 
records, ete. Allain has written much on this question, and is an authority. Fayet’s 
work is especially valuable. Both authors are Catholic in their sympathies but, so 
far as one can judge, very fair in their presentation. §Allain is an excellent short 
work, cited previously a number of times, and covers the whole period from the early 
Middle Ages to the Revolution. {Allain relates to the problem before the Convention. 
Dreyfus-Brisac contains a short chapter on the nature of instruction under the 
Ancient Regime. Lantoine deals with higher education. Ravelet devotes a number 
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of chapters to a statement of the work of the Church in providing elementary instrue- 


tion, with particular reference to the work of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
Though strongly partisan, it is still a good book to read. ; 

Of the Sources and Secondary Authorities in group 2, *Compayré is the best 
short presentation which we have in English. In three chapters he analyses the work 
of the leaders in quite a satisfactory manner. *Hippeau is a source of great value, 
containing as it does the texts of the reports made and the debates which followed. 
;Hippeau is also a valuable work. Babeau contains a very good statement of the 
educational work of the Revolution and the results which followed. *Allain is a 
critical analysis of the work of the Revolution for public education. Buisson con- 
tains a very good analysis of the proposals and laws, with the text of most of them 
in full. Grimaud contains 60 pages on the work of the Convention and its results. 
Vail is a recent short work in Les grands éducatewrs series on the work of Condorcet. 
Duruy and Théry are older works, neither of which regards the work of the Revolu- 
tionary leaders as of much value. Beauchamp and Gréard contain the text of all 
laws and decrees. lLiard is a standard work on the history of higher education in 
France, and contains 35 pages on the Revolutionary period. Ecole Normale is a 
large centennial anniversary history of the Normal School of Paris, and contains a 
detailed account of its early history. Dreyfus-Brisac and Picavet contain rather 
general chapters, good in themselves, but of somewhat minor value when compared 
with the other works of this group. 

Of the Authorities of group 3, containing a short general article, Arnold and 
Teegan contain very good sketches, though neither is over ten pages long. Barnard 
gives an abstract of the laws of the Convention, which will prove useful to the 
English reading student. * and {Minister Publ. Instr. contain short historical 
articles, and {Minister Publ. Instr. contains a very valuable chart showing the exact 
status of the curriculum of the secondary schools of France for the years 1789, 1802, 
1821, 1842, 1852, 1865, 1876, and 1887. Azarias contains a critical essay on the 
normal school, in which he points out the earlier work of La Salle in the training 
of masters. 

Of the works in group 4, Faguet has a good article on Voltaire, and Lévy- 
Bruhl and Van Laun contain good chapters on the work of Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
and the Eneyelopedists. Lévy-Bruhl is very readable, and contains the best account 
of those cited. Lowell and May are wholly political, and relate to the approaching 
crisis. 

The English reading student, desiring a general view of the chapter, probably, 


will do best to read *Compayré, the abstracts in Barnard, and Lévy-Bruhl if addi- — 


tional information on the political philosophers is desired. The student who can 
read French will have no difficulty in selecting from the references after reading 
the above suggestions. . 
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XXXKV THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN 
GERMANY 


(Dittes, 203-224; Freytag, see table of contents; Kemp, 235-254; Nohle, 45-61; #Paulsen; 
Rein, VII, 994-1013; Russell, ch. iii.) 


A INFLUENCES AT WorK. 


I PIETISM AND REALISM. (Dittes, 178-188; Kemp, 235-242; Williams, 
ch. x; Ziegler, 182-194.) 

1 Condition of the Lutheran Church and the Lutheran schools of Ger- 
many at the close of the 17th century. (Syllabus, p. 161.) 

2 The new rationalistic philosophy. 

a Causes of the rise of this. 
b Its leaders. 

3 Pietism a protest. (Dittes, 178-188; K. Fischer, I, ch. ix; Hailman, 
68-73; Plath, 150-166; Regener, 119-125; Schiller, 201-230; 
Schmid, IV, Pt. 1, 187-342.) 

a The future aim. 
b Attitude toward humanism. 
e Attitude toward realism. 

4 Work of Augustus Hermann Francke [1663-1727] at Halle. (*Bar- 
nard, 441-458; Barnard’s Jr., V, 441-458, 689-699; Dittes, 180- 
183; O. Fischer, 102-107; A. H. Francke; Gansen, 3-49 ; Hailman, 
68-73; *Kramer; +Kramer, pp. i-Ixxv; Nohle, 50-51; Plath, $18; 
Richter, pts. 5, 6, 10; Schiller, 201-230; Schmid, IV, Pt. 1, 187— 
302; Williams, 268-275. ) 

a The pedagogic representative of the new movement. 
b His ‘‘Institutions’’ [1694-1707]. (Bache, 94-114; Painter, 240- 
247; +Paulsen, I, 551-562; Plath, 157-161.) 
1) Pietistic and realistic character. 
¢ Influence of his work on German education. 

5 Julius Hecker [1707-1768]. (Bache, 301-316; *Barnard, 291-301; 
Barnard’s Jr., V, 689-699; Nohle, 59-61; Plath, 174-177; 
Regener, 173-177; Schiller, 231-234, 329-336; Ziegler, 195-198.) 

a Established a Realschule at Berlin [1747] 
1) Studies of the new school. 
2) Its success and influence. 
b Established the first Lehrerseminar in Berlin [1748]. 
238 
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Il THE NEW SPIRIT IN THE UNIVERSITIES. (Painter, 261-266; 
Williams, ch. x.) . 
1 Halle [1694] the first modern University. (Nohle, 45-46; *Paulsen, . 
57-65; +Paulsen, I, 520-550; Ziegler, 174-179.) 
a Nature of its Faculty. 
b Gundling [1711] discussed ‘‘The office of a University.’’ 
1) Beginnings of Lehrfretheit. 
e Christian Wolff [ Prof. 1707-1723, 1740-1754] appealed to reason, 
‘‘Made philosophy speak German.”’ 
2 The new methods in classical study. (Schiller, 289-298; Ziegler, 246- 
255, 258-269. ) 
a J. M. Gesner at the new University of Gottingen. (*Barnard, 
521-529; Barnard’s Jr., V, 741-752; Nohle, 46-50 ; +Paulsen, 
II, 9-45; Schiller, 289-296. ) 
b Reform work of :— 
1) Ernesti [Zhomasschule, Leipsig]. (*Barnard, 530-532.) 
2) Frederick August Wolf [Halle]. (*Barnard, 561-573; 
Barnard’s Jr., VI, 260-272; Painter, 261-266; +Paulsen, - 
II, 208-245; Schiller, 320-329.) 
e This a modern Renaissance. 


d Meaning of this work for secondary education. (Schiller, 298- 
320.) 


III THE NEW INDEPENDENT SPIRIT IN LITERATURE. (Ziegler, 
255-260.) 
1 Use of German, Latin, and French in the 17th century. 
a The reformers and the vernacular. 
b Wolff’s lectures on philosophy. 
e Satirists expose French follies. 
d The overthrow of French classicism and the foundation of a 
national German-literature. 
2 Levelling effect of the rising individualism. 
3 The aspirations of the leading thinkers. 
4 The work and influence of Klopstock, Wieland, Lessing, Herder, Kant, 
Fichte, Goethe, and Schiller. (*Barnard, 547-560; Barnard’s Jr., 
VI, 195-208; Compayré, 332-338; K. Francke, chs. vil, vili; 
yPaulsen, IT, 189-208; Vogt, 1-43; Williams, 309-317; Ziegler, 
281-288. ) 
a The new ideal for humanity. 
b The new aristucracy of worth. 
e Storm and stress period. 
d The classics of individualism. 
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IV INFLUENCE OF THE THEORISTS AND REFORMERS.  (Hail- 
man, lect. viii.) 
1 John Locke. (Syllabus, sect. XX XIII, A.) 
2 Jean-Jacques Rousseau. (Syllabus, sect. XX XIII, B.) 
3 Immanuel Kant [1724-1804]. (Browning, 165-174; Churton; Com- 
payré, 332-338; Davidson, 220-229; McIntyre.) 
a His lectures Ueber Paidagogtk. (Churton; Vogt.) 
b The new moral, or culture ideal. (Buchner.) 
4 Johann Basedow [1723-1790] and his followers. (Syllabus, sect. 
5 EX XC) 
5 Johann Gottlieb Fichte in the first decade of the 19th century. (Syl- 
labus, sect, XX XVIII.) 


V REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. 

CHURTON, ANNETTE. Kant on Education. (Translation, with Introd., of Ueber 
Pidagogik.) [London, 1899; Boston, 1900.] 

Francke, A. W. Schriften iiber Erziehung und Unterricht. (Péd. Bibl., Vols. 
V, VI.) [Leipzig, 1872.] 

GANSEN, JOHANNES. August Hermann Francke’s wichtigste pdédagogische 
Schriften. (Saml. Péd. Schr., Vol. VIII.) [Paderborn, 1891.] 
jKramer, D.G. A. H. Francke’s pidagogische Schriften. (Bibl. Pid. Klass., 

Vol. XI.) [Langensalza, 2d Ed., 1885.] 

RicuTer, ALBERT. Neudrucke piidagogische Schriften, part 10; A. H. Francke’s 
kurtzer und einfiltiger Unterricht. (Reprint of the 1748 Halle Ed.) 
[Leipzig, 1880.] 

Voet, Dr. TH. Immanuel Kant, Ueber Pdédagogik. (Bibl. Pad. Klass., Vol. 
XIII.) [Langensalza, 1878.] 

2 Important Secondary Authorities. 

Bacus, A. D. Report on Hducation in Europe. [Phila., 1839.] 

BarnarpD, Henry. Augustus Hermann Francke (Raumer) ; in Barnard’s Jr., 
V, 441-459. 

BaRnarD, HENRy. Real Schools, Heckler and Francke (Raumer) ; in Barnard’s 
Jr., V, 689-699. 

Barnarp, Henry. Johann M. Gesner (Raumer); in Barnard’s Jr., V, 741-752. 

BaRNARD, HenRy. Johann Gottfried Herder (Raumer) ; in Barnard’s Jr., VI, 
195-208. 

Barnard, Henry. Friedrich August Wolf (Raumer); in Barnard’s Jr., VI, 
260-272. 

*BARNARD, Henry. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] This 
volume contains all of the above articles from Barnard’s Jr. 

Bucuner, Epw. F. Hducational Theory of Immanuel Kant. [Phila., 1904.] 

Dirtes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 

FISCHER, Konrap. (Geschichte des deutschen Volksschullehrerstandes, I. [Han- 
over and Berlin, 2d Ed., 2 Vols., 1898.] 

“KRAMER, G. August Hermann Francke 5 ein Lebensbild. [Halle, 1880, 1882.] 

Noute, Dr. E. History of the German School System; in Rep. U. 8. Com. Bduce., 
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1897-1898, I, 45-61. (Transl. from Rein’s Encykl. Handbuch der Pdada- 
gogik.) 

*PAULSEN, Fr. The German Universities. [New York, 1895.] Also in Rep. 

U. 8. Com, Educ., 1891-1892, I, pp. 247-368. 
PAULSEN, Fr. Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts. [Leipzig, 2d H., 2 Vols., 
1896.] 

PLatu, Jut. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pidagogik.  [Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 

REGENER, Fr. Skiecen zur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 

REIN, Gro. W. LEncyklopadisches Handbuch der Pidagogik, VII, 994-1013. 

(Trans. in Nohle.) [Langensalza, 1899.] 

RUSSELL, JAS. E. German Higher Schools. [New York, 1899.] 

Scuin~terR, H. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pidagogik, (Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1891.] 

Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Hrziehung, IV, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1896.] 

WILLIAMS, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 

ZIEGLER, T, (eschichte der Pidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 

3 Minor Secondary Authorities and General Works, or those containing short chap- 
ters on the work of a single man. 

Brownine, Oscar. Introduction to Hducational Theories. [New York, 1885.] 

ComMPayrk, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 

Davinson, Tos. History of Hducation. [New York, 1900.] 

Fiscuer, Orto. Leben, Schriften, und Bedeutung der wichtigsten Pédagogen bis 

eum Tode Pestalozeit. [Giitersloh, 2d Ed., 1895.] 
FRANCKE, Kuno. History of German Literature. (Social Forces.) [New 
York, 4th Ed., 1901.] 

FREYTAG, GUSTAV. Pictures of German Life. [London, 1863.] 

Hairman, W, N. History of Pedagogy. [Cinti., ec. d. 1874.] 

Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 

McIntyre J. L. Kant’s Theory of Education; in Educ. Rev., XVI, 313-327. 

[Nov., 1898.] 

Painter, F. V. N. History of Education. [New York, 1886.] 

PAULSEN, FR. The Evolution of the Educational Ideal; in The Forum, XXIII, 
598-608, 672-685. [July and Aug., 1897.] 
4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, Churton is a valuable translation, and with Buchner, mentioned 
below in group 2, will furnish all that the average student will need on Kant. Of 
the sources on Francke, the first three contain biographical and critical introduc- 
tions, that in ¢Kramer being twice the length of the others. \ 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities, the articles in Barnard are particularly 
valuable, and contain about all that the general student will need. Russell contains 
an excellent general chapter on the whole period which is very valuable as a good 
general outline. Bache, a classic report, contains 20 pages of description of 
Francke’s Institutions as they were in 1838. Nohle, translated from Rein, contains 
about 20 pages on the eighteenth century in Germany which will be found valuable. 
Williams also contains a good chapter, though it is quite brief. Of the German 
works Fischer is a standard history of the Volksschule, volume I containing valuable 
chapters on its status down to 1790. *Kramer is a valuable life of Franecke. All 
of the German histories of education contain good chapters, Dittes, +Paulsen, and 
Ziegler being the most valuable. 

Of the Minor Authorities in group 3, Kemp and Painter contain the most useful 
general chapters. Browning, Compayré, Davidson, and McIntyre relate to Kant; 
and Fischer and Hailman to Francke’s work. Francke contains a very good general 
chapter on the Storm and Stress period. 

The general student will find Russell the most valuable single reference, and 
Nohle and the articles in Barnard good to supplement with. For more detailed sug- 
gestions see the citations in the pages of the Syllabus. 
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B ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS IN PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


I WORK OF FREDERICK THE GREAT [King, 1740-1786]. 
1 In awakening a new national spirit. 
a The first week of his reign. 
b Advance in power of Prussia. 
2 In uplifting the peasantry and citizen classes. 
3 In internal administration. 
a Bureaucratic government. 
b The army. 
e Publie works. 
d Religious toleration extended. 
4 In extending education. (See II, below.) 
5 Time of Frederick the Great a seed time. 
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AN 18TH CENTURY GERMAN SCHOOL. 


(Reproduction of an engraving by J. Mettenleiter, now in the K l i i 
“ : 2 > tichkabinet, Munich 
and printed in Joh. Ferd. Schlez’s Dorfschulen zu La h ste 79 
Richter, Neudrucke pddagogische Schriften, pt. 2.) MELEE ASME 17D este 
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II EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS DURING THE 18th CENTURY. 


(Dittes, 203-224; Esch, 79-154; Meyer, see table of contents for 
School Orders and Reforms [1770-1801]; Plath, §19; Russell, 
87-89; Schmid, V, Pt. 3, 77-127; Seeley, ch. v.) 


1 Work of Frederick William I [1713-1740] in extending elementary 


education. (Clausnitzer, 1-14; Tuttle, I, 470-471.) 

a His hatred of the higher schools and universities. 

1) Banishment of Christian Wolff [1723]. 
b His encouragement of elementary education. 

1) The advisory order of 1717. 

2) The Principia Regulative [1736]. (Clausnitzer, 8-9; Nohle, 

51-52; Plath, 169-171; Vormbaum, III, 356-858.) 
a) Its educational provisions. 


2 Further work of Frederick the Great [1740-1786]. (Barnard’s Jr., 


XX, 335-360; Baumeister, I, Pt. 1, 231-235; Clausnitzer, 14-26; 
Meyer; Nohle, 52-56; Paulsen, II, 49-65; Plath, 166-171; 
Regener, 167-173 ; Schiller, 274-281. ) 

a Centralization of all provincial consistories, except that of Silesia, 
under the Berlin Consistory [1750]. 

1) Resulting evolution of Gymnasien, with uniform standards, 
out of the weak Latin schools. 

b ae famous School Regulation of 1763,—the General-Land-Schul- 
Reglement. (*Barnard, 593-600, text in full; Barnard’s Jr., 
XXII, 861-868, same; Ghai 16-23, same; Foerster, 30- 
33, abstract of text; ever 113-130, text in full: Plath, 177- 
183, same; Vormbaum, III, 539-554, same.) 

1) This the first school code for the whole kingdom and real 
foundation of the present Prussian system. 
a) Its educational provisions. 

e The Regulations for the Catholic schools of Silesia [1765]. (*Bar- 
nard, 600-608, text in full; Barnard’s Jr., XXII. 869-877, 
same; Meyer, 132-156, same.) 

1) Nature of the Regulations. 
d Baron von Zedlitz head of ‘‘The Department of Lutheran Church 


and School Affairs’? [1771-1778]. (Baumeister, I, Pt. 1, 
236-246.) 


3 Further extension under Frederick William II [1786-1797]. (Claus- 


nitzer, 26-39; Nohle, 56-61.) 
a The Oberschulcollegium board established [LEST he 


1) Leaving examinations [Maturititspriifung| instituted for 
all the higher schools [1788]. 


a) Largely ineffective, due to clerical oppcsition. 
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b The Allgemeine Landrecht promulgated [1794]. (Clausnitzer, 
33-36,-text 1m tall.) 
1) This the Prussian Magna Charta, and marks the first steps 
in the secularization of the schools. 
2) Its educational provisions. (Russell, 88-89, 109-110; Seeley, 
32, 36-37.) 
3) State supremacy asserted. 

“Schools and universities are state institutions, charged with the in- 
struction of youth in useful information and scientific knowledge. Such 
institutions may be founded only with the knowledge and consent of the 
State. All public schools and educational institutions are under the super- 
vision of the State, and are at all times subject to its examination and 
inspection.’”’—Allgemeine Landrecht. 

4) No real state school system until the 19th century. 
4 Work of Maria Theresa in Austria. (*Barnard, 609-618; Dittes; 
Nohle, 56-58; Tupetz, 93-105; Ziegler, 235-236. ) 
a For elementary education. (Barnard’s Jr., XVI, 5-21.) 
b For secondary education. (Barnard’s Jr., XVI, 609-624.) 
e The General Regulations of 1774 the beginning of Austrian schcol 
reform. (*Barnard, 619-624, text in full; Barnard’s Jr., 
XXII, 879-884, same; Kahl, 1-65; Richter, pt. 15, 5-80.) 


d Felbiger’s work as director. (Frisch, 1-29; Kahl; Plath, 184— 


185; Ziegler, 235-236.) 
e Ferdinand Kindermann’s work. 
1) His efforts for the Bohemian peasantry [1771]. (Barnard’s 
Jr., XXVII, 509-512.) 

6 The way now becoming clear, after two hundred fifty years of con- 
fusion and failure, for the establishment of a national system 
of education. 

a This the work of the nineteenth century. (Syllabus, Sect. 
XXXVITTI.) 
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Til REFERENCES. 


1 Sources, . 
BarnarpD, Henry. German School Regulations of the 18th Century; in Bar- 


nard’s Jr., XXII, 861-884. (Also in *Barnard.) 
*BARNARD, HENRY. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] (For 
18th Century School Regulations. ) 


CLAUSNITZER, LEOPOLD. (Geschichte des preussischen Unterrichtsgesetzes, nit 


besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Volksschule. [Berlin, 2d Ed., 1891.] 

Heprr, HeinricH. Geschichte des deutschen Volksschulwesens. 5 Vols. [Gotha, 
1858-1860. ] 

Kanu, WILHELM. Joh. Ignaz von Felbiger’s Higenschaften, Wissenschaften, und 
Bezeigen rechtschaffener Schulleute. (Saml. Pid. Schr., Vol. XXYV.) 
[Paderborn, 1900.] ; 

Meyer, Dr. J. B. Priedrich’s der Grossen pidagogische Schriften und Aeuszer- 
ungen. (Bibl. Pad. Klass., Vol. XXIII.) [Langensalza, 1885.] 

RicutTer, ALBERT. Neudrucke pdidagogische Schriften, pt. 15; De Allgemeine 
schulordnung der Kaiserin Maria Theresia und J. J. Felbiger’s Forder- 
ungen an Schulmeister und Lehrer. [Leipzig, 1896.] 

VorBauM, RrEINHOLD. Hvangelische Schulordnungen im 16., 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert, III. [Giitersloh, 1860.] 

2 Important Secondary Authorities. 

BARNARD, HENRY. History of Public Instruction in Austria, 1621-1864; in 
Barnard’s Jr., XVI, 5-21, 609-624. (Also in *Barnard.) 

Barnard, Henry. History of Public Instruction in Prussia; in Barnard’s JY, 
XX, 335-360. 

Barnard, Henry. Kindermann and the Austrian School Reforms; in Barnard’s 
Jr., XXVII, 509-512. 

*BARNARD, HENRY. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 

Dirres, Fr. Geschichte der Hrziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 

FISCHER, JONRAD. Geschichte des deutschen Volksschullehrerstandes, I. 
[Hanover, 2d Ed., 1898.] 

Noute, Dr. E, History of the German School System; in Rep. U. 8, Com. Educ., 
I, 45-61. (Transl. from Rein’s Encykl. Handbuch der Pédagogik.) 
PAULSEN, Fr. Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichtes, II. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 

2 Vols., 1896.] 

PuLatTH, JuL. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pidagogik. (Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 

REGENER, Fr. Skizeen eur Geschichte der Pddagogik. (Langensalza, 1898.] 

RUSSELL, JAs, E. German Higher Schools. [New York, 1899.] 

ScHILter, H. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pddagogik. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1891.] 

Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung vom Anfang an bis auf wnsere Zeit, 
V, Pt. 3. [Stuttgart, 1902.] 

SEELEY, Levi. Z'he Common School System of Germany. [New York, 1896.] 

ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Pddagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 

3 General Works. 

Escu, J. Franz von Furstenberg; sein Leben und seine Schriften. (Bibl. Kath. 
Piid., Vol. IV, pt. 2.) [Freiburg im B., 1891.] 

Foerster, Epuarp. Tuabellen zur Geschichte der Piddagogik. [Strassburg, 3d 

. Hd., 1899.] 


Frisco, Franz. Biographien ésterreichischer Schulménner. [Wien, 1897.] 
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Turetz, Dr. TuEo. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Wien u. 
Prag, 2d Ed., 1897.] 
4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources the ones contained in Barnard’s Journal and reprinted in *Bar- 
nard are very valuable and should be consulted. They contain the famous Regula- 
tions of 1763 and 1765 in full, and the Austrian law of 1774. All of the German 
sources are good. Heppe is an old standard history, which traces the history of 
the Volksschule in departments and by territories from the Reformation. Meyer con- 
tains all laws, regulations, and decrees for forty years, and is a collection of sources 
of a kind not often found. 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities, the articles in Barnard’s Journal, 
reprinted in *Barnard, are especially valuable. After Barnard the English student 
will find Nohle and Russell most useful. Of the German histories of education, 
Dittes and Ziegler contain good short chapters on the Volksschule, and Plath, 
Regener, Schiller, and Schmid contain digests of the Regulations and a sketch of 
eighteenth century progress. Fischer contains a valuable chapter on the time of the 
“ Aufklirung,”’ 1750-1790. 

Of the General Works, Esch contains a picture of the times of Furstenberg,— 
the influence of the work of Rousseau, Basedow, Frederick the Great, the suppression 
of the Jesuits, etc..—and reproduces school orders and reforms from 1770 to 1801. 
Frisch contains a good biographical sketch of Felbiger. Tupetz contains a brief 
sketch of the Austrian reforms, and Foerster an abstract of Frederick the Great’s 
Regulation of 1763. The last two are of but minor value. 

The general student will find Nohle and Russell, which may have been read in 
connection with the preceding section, and the articles and Regulations in Barnard 
all that he will need for the purposes of this section. Only the special student will 
need more than these contain. 
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C Jonann BerRNARD BASEDOW AND THE PHILANTHROPINUM [1723-1790]. 


(Diestelmann; Dittes, 196-203; O. Fischer, 128-137; Géring, 1-112; Kemp, ch. xxiii; Payne, 
91-96;. Plath, §21; Regener 150-165; Schiller, 247-274; Schmid, IV, Pt. 2, 27-316; 
Williams, ch. xii; Ziegler, 211-231.) 


I HIS LIFE AND WORK. (*Barnard, 487-520; Barnard’s Jr., V, 487- 
520; Diestelmann; Lang; Quick, ch. xv; Schmid, IV, Pte. 
27-316.) 

1 Early life and studies. (*Pinloche, 37-58.) 

2 Work as a teacher. 

a Private tutor [1746-1753]. 
b In the Ritterakademie at Soroe, Den- 
mark [1753-1761]. 
e In the Gymnasium at Altona [1761- 
ATTA 
1) Dismissed. 

3 Condition of elementary education at the 
time of Basedow. (*Barnard, 575—- 
577; Barnard’s Jr., V, 343-845 ; *Pin- 
loche, 1-36.) 

4 Incited to new efforts on reading Emile, 
(Gossgen; Hahn; *Pinloche; Ziegler, 
211-224.) 

5 His Address to Philanthropists and Men of Property on Schools and 
Studies and their Influence on the Public Weal [1768}j. 
(Plath, 229-232, Richter, pt. xiv.) 

a Great enthusiasm over the idea. 
b Subscriptions for the school. 
6 His Methodenbuch fiir Vater und Miitter der Familien und Vélker 
[1770]. (Goring; *Pinloche; Plath, 232-234.) 
a Education of boys. 
1) Early education; ‘‘following nature.’’ 
2) ‘‘Natural religion.”’ 
3) Method in instruction. 
a) Scientific subjects. 
b) Languages. 
b Edueation of girls. 
1) Underlying principles. 
2) Languages. 
3) Religion and morals. 
4) Music; dancing; drawing. 
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7 His Elementarwerk mit Kupfern [1771]. (Goring; *Pinloche; Plath, 
235-238. ) 
a This the ‘‘Orbis Pictus of the 18th Century.’’ 
8 Experiment in the education of his infant daughter, Emilie [1770- 
1774]. 
a The result. 
9 Prince Leopold of Dessau enabled him to open the Philanthropinum at 
Dessau [1774]. (*Pinloche, 83-182; Ziegler, 224-231.) 
a Great expectation. 
b Nature of the new school. (*Barnard, 519-520; Barnard’s Jr., 
V, 519-520.) 
e The ‘‘Examinations’’ of 1776. 
1) Favorable report. Kant. 
2) Fred’s Journey to Dessau. (Richter, pt. vi.) 
3) Opposition of gymnasium masters. 
d The Philanthropinum closed [1793]. 
10 Basedow’s personality. 
a Goethe’s description. 
b Herder’s opinion. 
11 Source of Basedow’s ideas. (Garbovicianu; Gossgen; Hahn; *Pin- 
loche. ) 


II THE RESULT OF THE EXPERIMENT. (*Barnard, 487-520; Bar- 
nard’s Jr., V, 487-520; Diestelmann; Lang; Payne, 91-96; *Pin- 
loche; Quick, ch. xv; Ziegler, 224-231.) 

1 A failure and a success. 
2 Influence on German thought. (*Pinloche, 491-536. ) 
a The Aufklérung in Germany. (K. Fischer, ch. x; Regener, 150- 
165.) . 
1) The Volkschule during the period. (Ziegler, 231-236.) 
2) The higher schools during the period. (Ziegler, 236-246.) 
3 Helped to prepare the way for the work of Pestalozzi and the school 
reform of the 19th century. (Ziegler, 231-236.) 


IIIT BASEDOW’S FOLLOWERS AND IMITATORS. 
1 Christian Gotthilf Salzmann [1744-1811]. (Bosse and Meyer; O. 
Fischer, 187-151; *Pinloche, 369-420; Plath, 239-274, Schmid, 
IV, Pt. 2, 350-380; Wagner; Wimmers. ) 
a His school at Schnepfenthal in Gotha. 
b His work and writings. (Plath. 245-271.) 
2 Joachim Heinrich Campe [1746-1818]. (O.. Fischer, 151-153; 
Gassau; *Pinloche, 433-468; Plath, 238-239; Schmid, IV, Pt. 2, 
381-411.) 
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a His school at Hamburg. rity 
b His work and writings. . 
1) His Kinder- und Jugendschrifien. 

3 Friedrich Eberhard von Rochow [1734-1805]. (Barnard’s Jr, — 
XXVII, 497-508 ; O. Fischer; 153-161 ; *Pinleche, 420-432; Plath, 
185-198; Schmid, IV, pt. 2, 446-476.) 

.a His writings. 
b His epoch-making schoolbook,—the Kinderfreund [1776]. 
e ‘*The Pestalozzi of Northern Germany.”’ 


III REFERENCES. 


1 Sources. - 
Basepow, JOHANN Bernarp. Elementarwerk; Part 1, Text; Part 2, Plates 
(1771; Stuttgart, 3d Ed., 1849.] é 
Bosse, R., and Meyer, Jon. Chr. Gotth. Soeeneen Perera ee 
(Pad. Klass. Vols. 16, 17.) [Wien u. Leipzig, 1886, 1888.] 
Gassav, Cart. Jeachim Heinrich Campe. (Bibl. Pid. Klass. Vols, T, 8.) — 
[Langensalza, 1839.] 
Gdarxe, Dr. Hteo. J. B. Basedow's Ausgewéhlite Schriften, mit Basedou’s 
Biographie, (Bibl. Péd. Klass.. Vol. XVII.) [Langansalza, 1S880.] 
RicHTsr, ALBERT. Neudrucke pédagogische Schriften, pt. vi; reprint of Schum- 
mel's Pritzen’s Reise nach Dessau, 1776 Ed. [Leipzig, 1891.] 
Ricuter, Arsert. Neudrucke pédagogische Schriften, pt. xiv; reprint of Bese Ne 
dow’s Vorstellung an Menschen-Freunde, Hamburg, 1768 Ed.  [Leipzig, 
1893_] 
Waener, Da. Esnst. Chr. Gotth. Salzmann’s pidagogische Schriften. (Pid. — 
Klass., Vol. 34.) [Langensalza, 2d Ed., 1890.] 
Wnrorers, Dr. Salzmann’s Ameisendiichlein. (Saml. Paid. Schr. Vol. 9) 
[Paderborn, 2d Ed., 1891.] 
2 Important Secondary Authorities. : 
Bagnargp, Henry. Schools before Pestalozzi (Diesterweg); in Barnard’s Jr. 
V, 343-345. 
Barnakp, Henry. Basedow and the Philanthropinum (Raumer); in Bernard's | 
Jr. V, 487-520. 
Bagnagp, Henry. Friedrich Eberhard von Rochow; in Bernerd’s Jr. XXVII, 
497-508. 
*Bapnagp, HENRY. German Teachers and Educators. [New York, 1863.] 
DIESTELMANN, Ricwaxp. Johann Bernhard Basedow. [Leipzig, 1897.] 
Fiscoer, Konrap. Geschichte des deutschen Volksschullekrerstandes, is 
[Hanover, 2d Ed, 1898.] 
Fiscuer, Orro. Leben, Schriften, und Bedeutung der wichtigsten Padagogen bis 
sum Tode Pestalozxi. [Giitersloh, 2d Ed., 1895.] 
Gakpoviclant, Perau. Die Didaktik Baseder’s im vergleiche sur Didaktik an $ 
Comenius. [Bucarest, 1887.] ; 
Prats, Jun. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pédagogik. (Leipzig. 20th Ed., 1901.] 
*Prxtocne, A. La réforme de Téducation en Allemagne an dizhuitidme siéele. . 
(Contains an excellent bibliography.) [Paris, 1999.] 
TPrxtocnE, A. Geschichte des Philanthropinisms. (A translation of *Pin- 
leche.) [Leipzig, 1896.] 
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Quick, R. H. Essays on Educational Reformers. [New York, 2d Ed., 1890.] 

REGENER, Fr. Skiezen eur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 

ZiecLerR, T. Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] , 

Scumip, K. A, Geschichte der Erziehung vom Anfang an bis auf unsere Zeit, 
IV, Pt. 2. [Stuttgart, 1898°] 

WittiaMs, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 

ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Péidagogik. [Miinich, 1895.] 

3 Minor Secondary Authorities. 

Dirres, Fr. Geschichte der Hrziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 

GOSSGEN, CARL. Rousseau und Basedow. [Burg b. M., 1891.] 


Haun, G. P. R. Basedow und sein Verhiiltniss zu Rousseau. [Leipzig, 1885.] ¥ 


Kemp, E. L. History of Hducation. [Phila., 1902.] 

Lane, O. H. Basedow’s Life and Educational Reform Work. [N. Y., 1892.] 

PayneE, Jos. Lectures on the History of Bducation; Works, II. [London, 1892.] 
4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, the reprint of Basedow’s Hlementarwerk is one of the most 
valuable. Wherever possible this book should be examined and compared with the 
Orbis Pictus of Comenius. The two reprints by Richter are interesting to examine 
and valuable to have. Goring contains a good biography of Basedow and a repro- 
duction of his Methodenbuch and selections from the Hlementarwerk. The other 
sources relate to Basedow’s followers. The first two are preceded by a short. bio- 
graphical and critical sketch. 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities, the most important articles in English 
are the article in Barnard’s Journal on Basedow and the Philanthropinum and the 
chapters in Quick and Williams. Probably the most important work is *Pinloche, 
which is a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of the work of Basedow and 
his position in the history of education. This work has been translated into German 
(7Pinloche), and ought to be translated into English. Diestelmann is another im- 
portant biography, though much shorter than *Pinloche. It is only 110 pages long, 
and is one of the numbers of the “ Grosse Erzieher” series. Garbovicianu is another 
important short piece of work (83 pp.) which the special student will find of much 
value. The chapter in Konrad Fischer is the same one cited in the preceding division 
of the Syllabus. It relates to the “ Aufklirung,” 1750-1790, and is good. Ziegler 
has a good article on the influence of Rousseau’s Emile on Basedow, the work of 
the Philanthropinum, and the condition of education during the period. Otto 
Fischer, Plath, Regener, Schiller, and Schmid contain general chapters on Basedow, 
his work, and his followers. 

Of the Minor Secondary Authorities, Lang is a good and very readable essay. 
Kemp and Payne contain short sketches, the main defect of which is their brevity. 
Hahn is a Doctor’s dissertation of some note. 

The general student will probably find Quick or Williams, and the articles in 
Barnard’s Journal the most useful of the English works for the purposes of this 


section. Lang or Kemp will also prove of value, though not to be preferred to 
Barnard and Quick. 
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XXXVI THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPTION OF 
EDUCATION. 


A JoHaNnN Hernricu Pestatoza [1746-1827]. 

(Bradley; Compayré, 413-445; Dittes, 225-235; Edelmann; Fitch; *Hailman, lects. ix, «; 
Hamilton; Herisson; Leitch, 52-120; Munroe, 179-198; Plath, § 22; Quick, ch. xvi; q 
Schiller, 177-192; Schmid, IV, Pt. 2, 503-636; Schwendimann; Vogel, 1-26; Williams, — 
ch. xiii; Ziegler, 273-281.) 


I TO THE AGE OF TWENTY FIVE [1746-1771]. (*Barnard, 41-56; 
Barnard’s Jr., III, 401-416; Blochmann, I, 1-19; Cochin, ch. 1; 
Fischer, 161-167; Guillaume, 1-20; Herisson, 11-39; Hunziker, 
1-12; Kayser, 5-23; +Kriisi, 13-19; Pinloche, 3-14; Plath, 274— 
276; Sallwiirk, 4-15; *Seyffarth, I, 111-190.) 

1 Childhood and youth. 
(Guimps, ch. 1.) 
a Early life. Strong fem- 
inine influences. 
b Emotional tendency. 
e Oddity. 
2 Student life in Zurich. 
(Guimps, ch. ii.) 
a Teachings of Bodmer. 
b Impression produced on 
Pestalozzi by the 
Emile and the Social 
Contract. 
e The Helvetian Society. 
5 Marriage to Anna Schulthess 
[1769]. (Guimps, ch. iii.) 
a The home at Neuhof. 
b Birth of his son. 


PESTALOZZI. 


II NEUHOF, THE HOME FOR POOR CHILDREN [1771-1780]. (*Bar- 
nard, 56-59; Barnard’s Jr., IV, 65-68; Blochmann, I, 19-39; 
Guillaume, 21-36; Hunziker, 12-25; Kayser, 27-41; +Kriisi, 20- 
29; Pinloche, 15-24; Plath, 276-279: Sallwiirk 15-24. . 

I, 191-201.) mee 
1 Failure of the agricultural experiment. (Guimps, ch. iii.) 
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2 Education of his son according to Rousseau’s ideas. 
a The journal. (Guimps, ch. iv.) 
b New ideas and experience gained. 
3 Opened a school and home for beggars at Neuhof [1774-1775]. 
(Guimps, ch. v.) 
a His Appeal to the Friends and Benefactors of Humanity (Bale, 
1776]. (Guimps, Ap. 55-58, Bd. 29-31.) 
b The children. (QGuimps, Ap. 63-66, Bd. 34-36. ) 
e Reports and appeals. 
d Difficulties. 
Failure. Poverty. 
Elizabeth Naef. 
The failure a blessing in disguise. 


oo Fe O 


II] THE PERIOD OF LITERARY ACTIVITY [1780-1801]. (*Barnard, 


59-68 ; Cochin, ch. ii; Guillaume, 37-120; Guimps, chs. vi, vii, xii; 
Kayser, 41-122; Mann edition, 4 Vols.; Pinloche, 24-29; *Seyf- 
farth, I, 202-300.) 

1 Pestalozzi’s faith in the possibilities of education unshaken. 

a Iselin and Fiissli encouraged him to write. 

2 Evening Hour of a Hermit [1780]. (*Barnard, pt. 1, 59-62, pt. 2, 
154-156; Barnard’s Jr., VI, 169-179; Fischer, 168-175; Guimps, 
Ap. 75-80, Bd. 40-42.) 

3 Leonard and Gertrude [1781]. (*Barnard, 62-65; selections from 
Barnard’s Jr., VII, 519-665; Fischer, 175-186; Guimps, ch. vi.) 

a The story. (Channing Abridgment.) 

b Suecess of the book. 

e Extended acquaintance of the author. 

d The continuation,—Christopher and Eliza. (*Barnard,. pin 2 
151-154 ; +Kriisi, 187-150.) 

, 4 The Fables [1797]. (Guimps, Ap. 105-110, Bd. 50-09. ) 

5 Researches into the Course of Nature in the Development of the Hu- 
man Race [1797]. (Guimps, Ap. 110-116, Bd. 59-64.) 

6 Pamphlets, papers, and essays on social and political subjects. (+Kriisi, 
103-118. ) 

7 How Gertrude Teaches her Children [1801]. (Selections from, in 
Barnard’s Jr., VII, 669-702; Fischer, 186-208; Guimps, ch. xii; 
Plath, 295-300 ; *Seyffarth, I, 371-385.) 

a The fifteen letters. 
1) Nature of these. 


b Morf’s analysis of the work. (Guimps, Ap. 241, Bd. 154-155 ; 
Quick, 368-369. ) 
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IV THE FATHER OF THE ORPHANS AT STANZ [1798-1799]. (*Bar- 

nard, 68-71; Barnard’s Jr., IV, 68-71; Blochmann, 39-52; Guil- 
laume, 121-139; Guimps, ch. villi; Hunziker, 25-32; Kayser, 122-) 
129; +Kriisi, 30-37; Pinloche, 30-36; Plath, 289-298; Sallwiirk, — 
47-51; *Seyffarth, I, 301-337 ; Sommer.) 

1 The Helvetie Republic proclaimed [1798]. 

2 Pestalozzi asked for service as a teacher. 

3 The massacre in the Canton Unterwald [Sept. 9th, 1798]. 


PESTALOZZI AT STANZ. 


(Prom Kriisi’s Life and Work of Pestalozzi. The Am. Book Co., N. Y. Reproduced by © 
permission. ) f 
4 Citizen Pestalozzi given charge of the orphans [Dee. 5th, 1798]. | 
a The school at Stanz. (Guimps, Ap. 132-141, Bd. 79-86.) 
b The pupils. 
e Attitude of the people. 
d The orphanage changed into an army hospital [June 8th, 1799], — 
- and Pestalozzi gave up the work. 
5 Pestalozzi’s letter describing the work at St 1 
2 anz. (Guimps, Ap. 149- 
172, Bd. 88-96; Quick, 318-333.) ‘i 
6 Stanz the beginning of the primary school of the 19th century. 
a Results of the experiment. 
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V PESTALOZZI THE SCHOOLMASTER AT BURGDORF [1797-1804]. 
(*Barnard, 71-87; Barnard’s Jr., IV, 71-87; Blochmann, 50-65 ; 
Guillaume, 140-177; Guimps, chs. ix, xi; Kayser, 129-157; +Kriisi, 
38-44; {Kriisi; Pinloche, 37-63; Plath, 295-298; Sallwiirk, 51-638 ; 
*Seyffarth, I, 338-370.) 

1 Teacher in the schools of the lower town. 

a Nature of the school; subject matter; school books. 
b Soon dismissed. Re-employed in another school. 

2 The Examinations of March, 1800. (Guimps, Ap. 177-179, Bd. 101- 
102.) 

3 Appointed Master of a school in Burgdorf [1800]. 

a Ramsauer’s picture of Pestalozzi. (Guimps, Ap. 180-182; Bd. 
104-105. ) 

4 Hermann Kriisi united with Pestalozzi [1800]. (Barnard’s Jr., V, 
161-186; Guimps, ch. x; {Kriisi, 66-78; {Kriisi; Pestalozzi, How 
Gertrude Teaches, letters 2 and 3.) 

a How Kriisi became a schoolmaster. 
1) His teacher’s examination. 
b Other assistants. (*Barnard, 145-232; Barnard’s Jr., VII, 285- 
318; {Kriisi, 79-101.) 
5 The school in the castle of Burgdorf. 
a Became also an Institute [1801]. 
b Ramsauer’s picture of the castle school. (Guimps, Ap. 209-210, 
Bd. 127-128.) 
¢ Great success of the school. 
1) Visitors from abroad. 
d Examination by a Government Commission [June, 1802]. 

6 Difficulties. Fellenberg. Munchenbuchsee.  Pestalozzi went to 

Yverdon. (Barnard’s Jr., XXXI, 269-280; Guillaume, 178-216.) 


VI PESTALOZZI AT YVERDON [1805-1825], AND HIS LAST YEARS 
[1825-1827]. (*Barnard, 87-115; Barnard’s Jr, LV, Sialte 
VII, 703-720; Blochmann, 65-113; Guillaume, 216-436; Kayser, 
180-213 ; +Kriisi, 45-60; Pinloche, 64-113 ; *Seyffarth, I, 386-452. ) 
1 Picture of the Institute at Yverdon during its early years. (Barnard’s 
Jr., XX XI, 49-68. Guillaume, 217-284. Guimps, ch. xiii; {Kriisi.) 
2 Students and observers from all over Europe, but particularly from 
Germany. (Klemm. ) 
3 Pestalozzi’s New Year’s Day Discourse of 1808. (*Barnard, pt. 2. 
ee Barnard’s Jr., VII, 712-714. Guimps, Ap. 275-278, Bad. 
76-179.) 


4 External prosperity ; internal decline. (Guillaume, 285-345 ; Guimps, 


ch. xiv.) 
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a Controversies; disputes; discontent. 

b Picture of the life at Yverdon during the later period. (Bar- 
nard’s Jr.. XXXI, 35-48, 269-280; Guillaume, 345-415; 
Guimps, ch. xiv.) 

e¢ Domination of Schmid. 

5 Death of Madame Pestalozzi [1815]. 

6 End of the Institute. (Guimps, ch. xv.) 

7 Retirement to Neuhof [1825]. (*Barnard, 115-126; Blcckwea 113- 
126; Guillaume, 416-436; Guimps, ch. xvi; Hunziker 52-54 ; 
Kayser, 213-218; +Kriisi, 61-65; Pinloche, 114-117.) 

a The Song of the Dying Swan [1826]. (Guimps, ch. xvii; Sall- 
wiirk, 91-100.) 

b Death of Pestalozzi [1827]. 


VII PESTALOZZI’S THEORY AS TO EDUCATION. (Payne, 97-114; 
Pinloche, 125-148; Quick, 354-383; +Seyffarth; Vogel, 27-94.) 
1 The necessity of education and the power of education to regenerate 
apeople. (Leonard and Gertrude. ) 
a Responsibility of those in authority in the State. 
2 The family the center of education. 
a Place of the mother in the education of the child. 
b The school an outgrowth and a supplement. 
e Conditions which the school must fulfill. 
3 Verbal education vs practical education. 
a Kind of education needed by the poorer classes. 
b Learning to do something. (Barnard’s Jr., X, 81-92; same art. 
in XXI, 765-776. ) 
4 Elementary ene a necessity. 


VIII THE NATURE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. (*Hailman, lect. 
x; Payne, 97-114; Pinloche, 149-208 ; Quick, 354-383 ; +Seyffarth ; 
Vowel. 27-94, 234-276. ) 

1 What and how the lower classes were taught. 
a Superficial and harmful character of such instruction as was given. 
b The monastic method. 
2 School education not a thing apart from life. fs 
3 The early training of the mother. 
4 Conformity to the laws of nature. (Herisson, 64-78; +Kriisi, 159-168 
Pinloche. ) 
9 Divisions of elementary education. (Pinloche, 166-178.) 


a Intellectual education, or making a habit of the use of reason. 
(See IX below.) 
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b Physical education. 


e Moral and religious education. (Pestalozzi, How Gertrude 
Teaches, letters 14, 15; Pinloche, 256-275; Vogel, 214-220.) 

6 The elementary method. (Pinloche, 179-196.) 

7 Sense-perception the supreme principle of instruction. (Harris; Pin- 
loche, 196-209; Rein.) 

8 Pestalozzi’s conception of the psychologic basis of all elementary educa- 
tion. (Barnard’s Jr., V, 351-353; Pestalozzi, How Gertrude 
Teaches, vi, $1-5; Pinloche, 206-208.) 

a Basis of education exists in the nature of man. Educational 
method to be sought, not constructed. 

b Negative and positive education. 

1) Psychological direction of the action of nature. 


2) Psychological utilization of impressions produced. 
e Activity of the child’s powers. 


IX THE METHOD OF SENSE-PERCEPTION. 


(Barnard’s Jr., V, 351- 
353, 355-358, XXXI, 49-68; Blochmann, 126-169; Cochin, ch. 
ii; Fischer, 195-207; Guimps, ch. xxi; *Hailman, lect. x; Hun- 
ziker, 36-42; Kayser, 157-178; *Kriisi; +Kriisi, 151-168; Payne, 


97-114; Pestalozzi, How Gertrude Teaches, letters 4-6; Pinloche, 
210-255 ; Quick, 354-383 ; Rein; +Seyffarth.) 
1 First instruction of the child. 


a Principles of first education. 
2 The method in application. 


a Language the basis of instruction. 
b Simplification of instruction. 


¢ Common-sense and practice required, not erudition. 


3 Number, form, and language the elementary means. 
4 Application of the method.—Sound. 


(tKriisi, 169-192; Pestalozzi, 
How Gertrude Teaches, letter 7; Vogel, 157-194. ) 
a Study of sounds, words, and language. 
1) Importance of in gaining clearness of perception. 
2) Language the connecting link between sense-perception and 
thought. 


5 Application of the mehod.—Form and Number. 


(+Kriisi, 169-192, 
Pestalozzi, How Gertrude Teaches, letters 8 and 9; Vogel, 195- 
205.) ‘ 
a Observation; drawing: 


b Method in Arithmetic. 


measuring; fractions. 
9; Vogel, 206-210.) 


(Pestalozzi, How Gertrude Teaches, letter 
1) Pestalozzian arithmetic in American schools. 
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e Pestalozzi’s A B C of Sense-perception and his Book for Mothers. 
(Fischer, 208-210; Guimps, Ap. 242-250, Bd. 208-210.) 
6 Application to other school subjects. (*Kriisi, in Barnard’s Jr., V, 
187-197.) 


X INFLUENCE OF THE WORK OF PESTALOZZI. 
1 On the schools of Germany. (*Barnard, 11-29; +Barnard, 575-586; 
Barnard’s Jr., IV, 343-358; Davidson, 229-235; Fischer, 220- 
223; tHailman; Hall; Harris; +Kriisi, 202-212; Rein.) 
a The extreme view. (Diesterweg. ) 
b The more moderate view. (Raumer.) 
2 On the schools of other countries. 
a Switzerland. ({Kriisi, 195-201.) 
b France, Spain, and Russia. (+Kriisi, 213-218.) 
e England. (*Barnard, 32-36; +Kriisi, 219-227.) 
d United States. (Barnard’s Jr., XXX, 561-572; +Kriisi, 228-248: 
Monroe. ) 
1) Joseph Neef. New Harmony. 
2) Oswego Normal School. 
3) Object teaching. 
3 Significance of his work for the Volksschule, and for primary educa- 
tion in Europe and America. (Hoffmeister, 140; Kayser, 287- 
329; Plath, 311-312.) 
4 His work in part an embodiment of the ideas of Rousseau. (Herisson. ) 
a Unsoundness and incompleteness of many of his ideas. 
b His great service to education notwithstanding this. 
5 His disciples. (Regener, 192-197.) 
a Bernard Overberg [1754-1826]. (Barnard’s Jr. XIE eeboe 
371; Fischer, 352-353 ; Plath, 355-356. ) 
b Gustav Friedrich Dinter [1760-1831]. (Barnard’s J BE, Vil ise 
159; Fischer, 314-320; Plath, 317-323. ) 
e Christian Wilhelm Harnisch [1787-1864]. (Fischer, 321-337; 
Plath, 324-340; Syllabus, sect. XXXVIII.) 
d Adolf Diesterweg, ‘‘der deutsche Pestalozzi’’ [1790-1866]. 


(Fischer, 337-352. Plath, 340-355, Syllabus, © sect. 
XXXVIITI.) 
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VoceL, Aucust. Systematische Darstellung der Péidagogik J. H. Pestaloze 
[Hanover, 2d Ed., 1893.] me 
4 Secondary Authorities containing short general articles on his life and work. 
Brownine, Oscar. Introduction to Educational Theories. [New York, 1895.] 
CoMPAyRE, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Ditres, Fr. Geschichte der Hrziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.] 
Fircn, Sir J. G. Educational Aims and Methods. [Cambridge and N. Y., 1900.] 
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REGENER, FR. Skizzen zur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
ScHILLER, H. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1891.] 
Wi1iAMs, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 
ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Péidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 
5 Short articles of a general nature, or those relating to some one phase of Pestal- 
ozzi’s work. 
Brapiey, J. C. Pestalozzi, the Teacher of Children; in Education, XI, 352- 
359, 423-429. [Feb., 1891.] 
Davipson, THos. History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 
jHamuman, W. N. From Pestalozzi to Froebel; in Proc. N. B. A,, 1880, 128-137. 
Hamitton, C. J. Henri Pestalozzi; in Educ. Rev., III, 173-184. [Feb., 1892.] 
Hatz, G. Stantey. Educational Reforms; in Ped. Sem., I, 1-12. [1891.] 
Harris, W. T. Herbart and Pestalozzi Compared; in Educ. Rev., V, 417-423. 
[May, 1893.] 
Kiem, L. R. An Interview between Pestalozzi and Dr. Bell; in Education, 


VII, 559-562. [April, 1887.] Also in Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop. 
[Boston c. d. 1887.] 


Monrogz, Witt 8. Joseph Neef and Pestalozzianism in America; in Education, 
XIV, 449-461. [March, 1894.] 


Rein, Wm. Pestalozzi and Herbart; in The Forum, XXI, 346-360. [May, 1896.] 
6 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, the articles in Barnard’s Journal, most of which are reproduced 
in *Barnard, are particularly valuable. Diesterweg describes in a very appreciative 
manner, the condition of the schools before Pestalozzi and the influence on them of 
his life and work. The article describing student life at Yverdon is “ by one having 
no prejudices in favor of popular education,” and describes the life of the school. 
The article on Fellenberg and Hofwyl is from the report of a visit made by John 
Griscom in 1818, and describes what he saw. *Kriisi is a reproduction of a general 
plan, published at Yverdon in 1818, which gives the ideas and methods of Pestalozzi. 
¥Kriisi is a translation of an address delivered by the elder Kriisi in 1839, and is 
excellent as a sympathetic sketch. Mann is a collection of Pestalozzi’s more popular 
writings, with a 122 page biographical sketch prefixed. The edition is in no way to 
be preferred to the standard complete edition by *Seyffarth, the last revised edition 
of which has completely superseded all other editions of Pestalozzi’s works. Of the 
separately edited volumes of Pestalozzi’s works, the abridged edition of Leonard and 
Gertrude is the one most frequently read. This is a good edition, and students will 
find it well worth reading. It probably more thoroughly expresses Pestalozzi’s faith 
in the power of education than any other of his writings. The style is delightful, 
and the book is one of the classics of educational literature. The How Gertrude 
Teaches her Children is an account of Pestalozzi’s method whiich shows the way in 
which his method was developed, and as such is quite important. The Letters on 


Harly Education are a series of letters which Pestalozzi wrote to an Englishman 
by the name of Greaves, and deal with the subj 


direction of mothers in the education of their chil 
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Of the Secondary Authorities of First Importance, in group 2, the first article 
by Barnard is a translation of the sketch of the life and work of Pestalozzi in von 
Raumer’s history of education, and is good, though not to be preferred to some of the 
more recent biographical sketches. The other articles relate to Pestalozzi’s assistants 
and successors. Of the biographies, Guimps, }Kriisi, and Pinloche are the standard 
works in English. Guimps is a translation from the French, and two editions of it 


are cited in the bibliography and throughout the pages of the Syllabus. The Bar- 


deen abridged edition contains about two-thirds of what the Appleton complete 
edition contains, ommissions having been made from each chapter. The average 
student will find the abridged edition about as useful as the complete one. Guimp 
is the best for the personal side of Pestalozzi’s work, while Pinloche is best for a 
statement of his theory as to education and the influence of his work. +Kriisi is an 
anniversary volume, by the son of Pestalozzi’s co-worker, and occupies a somewhat 
middle ground between Guimps and Pinloche. Of the three, most students will 
prefer Guimps or Pinloche. Of the German authorities Hunziker is a very good 
short biographical sketch by the custodian of the Swiss Pestalozzi Museum; Sall- 
wiirk is another short sketch in the “ Grosse Erzieher ” series; volume I of the last 
edition of Seyffarth’s Pestalozzi’s complete works contains a detailed biography of 
superior value; and Kayser is a good work of 385 pages in length. Of the French 
works, Guillaume is the most-important. This is even a larger work than Guimps, 
and is considered complete, exact, and impartial, The work is an enlargement of 
the author’s article, in the Dictionnaire de pédagogie. Cochin is a short work on 
Pestalozzi’s life, work, method, and influence. Of the chapters on the life and work 
of Pestalozzi contained in Histories of Education, the most valuable are those in 
Munroe and Quick, and if the student has not time to read such a work as Guimps 
or Pinloche, these two chapters at least ought to be read. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 4, Biber and Morf are old standards 
which are still of some value, especially to the advanced student. Blochmann is a 
popular collection of much value. Edelmann, Hoffmeister, Schwendimann, {Seyf- 
farth, and Sommer are good short biographical and critical sketches or anniversary 
addresses on the significance of the work of Pestalozzi, jSeyffarth being particularly 
valuable. The analysis in Fischer is the best chapter in the book. Herisson is a 
valuable thesis; Plath contains a number of extracts and a good general article; 
Roth is a short popular sketch; and Vogel is a topical analysis of some value. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 4, containing short general articles, 
perhaps the best are the chapters in Compayré, Fitch, and Payne. Payne is a good 
summary of the influence of the work of Pestalozzi on elementary education. The 
chapters in the general histories ot education cited, while good enough in proportion 
to the scope of the individual volumes, are, nevertheless, short and inferior to the 
references cited under group 2. Their chief value is that of giving a brief general 
view. 

The articles in group 5 are articles on special points, and as such do not need 
comment. ; ; 

The general student will find sufficient guidance in the suggestions given above 
under groups 1 and 2, and in the citations in the pages of the Syllabus. 
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B JouHann FriepricH Herpart [1776-1841]. 


(Lang; Plath, §26; Regener, 197-209; Schiller, 342-378; Schmid, IV, Pt. 2, 152-881; 
Tompkins; Ziegler, 297-304.) 


I HERBART’S LIFE. (Bartholomai, I, 3-109; *DeGarmo, pt. 1, ch. ii; 
+ Felkin, 1-24; *Van 
Liew.) 

1 Early life and studies [1776— 
1797]. 
a Early philosophic studies. 
b Career at Jena [1794— 
TOT 
1) The University of 
Jena at the time. 
2 Acted as a tutor [1797-1800]. 
a Influence of this experi- 
ence. . 
b The bi-monthly reports. 
(¢Felkin, pt. 2.) 
e Student and tutor at Bre- 
men [1799]. 
d Visited Pestalozzi at 
Burgdorf [1799]. 
3 Herbart as a university pro- 


fessor. 
a Became a_ privat-docent 
in pedagogy at Got- HERBART. 
tingen [1802]. (After a copyright engraving published 


° by The Open Court Publ. Co., and repro- 
1) His lectures on eth- duced by permission.) : 
1¢8. 


b Professor of philosophy at Konigsburg [1809-1832]. 
1) The Pedagogical Seminary, conducted after 1810. 
a) Methods. Practice school. Followers. 
¢ The second Gottingen period [1833-1841]. 


4 Herbart’s writings on education and philosophy [1800-131]. 
a His attempt to establish education as a science, 


IT THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM AS HE 
Garmo. pt. 1, ch. i) 
1 The empirical work of Pestalozzi. 
a His principle of sense-perception. 
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b His principle of the harmonious development of all the faculties. 
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2 The work of Herbart and his followers. 
a The development of a psychology capable of direct application 
to the problems of education. 
b. The demonstration of the possibility of making all school instruc- 
tion contribute to the development of moral character. 
e Herbart’s work an organization rather than a new contribution. 
(*Felkin, 24-56.) 
3 Herbart and Pestalozzi. (*Harris; Natorp; Rein; *Felkin, ch. v.) 


Ill HERBART’S PSYCHOLOGY. (Adams, ch. iii; *DeGarmo; §DeGarmo; 
Ency. Brit; *Felkin, ch. 1; ¢Felkin, 24-44; *Herbart; +Herbart; 
Lange and DeGarmo; 15-29; Tompkins; *Ufer.) 
1 His conception of the mind as a unity, and his attempt to reduce 
mental action to a definite basis. 
2 The doctrine of apperception added to Pestalozzi’s principle of sense- 
perception. (*Harris; K. Lange.) 
a The term made scientific. 
b The apperceptive process. 
e Kinds of apperception. 
3 Pedagogical consequences of the doctrine of apperception. 
a The importance of proper education greatly increased. 
b Fundamental problems of education which at once arise. 
1) What means best to use to awaken interest, and thus secure © 
strong apperception. 
2) What materials should be used. 
3) How best organize these materials. 
4) How best present them to the child. 
e Education thus reduced to a system. 
d The question of educational values, 


IV HERBART’S ETHICS AND THE APPLICATION TO EDUCATION. 
1 Herbart’s ethics. (*DeGarmo, pt. 1, ch. iv; §$DeGarmo; *Felkin, eh. 
ii; Lange and DeGarmo, 7-15.) 
a The idea of inner freedom. 
1) Dependence on knowledge. 
b The idea of efficiency of the will. 
e The idea of good will. 


d The idea of justice, or the prevention of strife. 
e The idea of equity, or requital. 
2 Application to education,—character-building. (Lang, pt. 1; Lange 
and DeGarmo, pt. 3, sect. ii; *Ufer.) 
a True object of education. 
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b Objective and subjective aspects. 

ec Importance of action. 

d Influence on one’s circle of thought. 

e Innate disposition. Change. Tenacity. 


3 Government and training of children. (*DeGarmo, pt. 1, ch. vii; 
*Felkin, ch. iv; Lang, pt. 2; Lange and DeGarmo, pt. 2, sect. il1; 


*Ufer. ) 

a Distinction between. Aim of both. 
b Government to be supplanted by education. 

1) Necessity of liberty. 
e Discipline to be continuous treatment. 

1) Use of punishment. 

2) Use of approbation and disapprobation. 
d Necessity of the teacher entering into the feelings of the child. 


V HERBART’S DOCTRINE OF INTEREST. (Adams, ch. x; *DeGarmo, 


pt. 1. ch. v; {Harris; Lange and DeGarmo, pt. 2, sect. ii; *Ufer.) 
1 The necessity of interest in character-building. 
2 Value of an early many-sided interest. 


3 How the cultivation of interest may be reduced to a system. 
4 Kinds of interest. 


a For knowledge. 

1) Empirical. Speculative. Adsthetic. 
b Arising out of association with others. 

1) Sympathetic. Social. Religious. 


VI pret are PROCESS OF INSTRUCTION. (*DeGarmo, pt. 1, ch. 


1; $DeGarmo; *Felkin, ch. iii; Lang. pt. 23 *Ufer, ) 
ul The p process. 


a Presentation, or first method. 
b Analysis, valuable for growing minds. 
e Synthesis, or highest ALP in instruction. 
2 The method. 
a Voluntary attention. 
b Involuntary attention. 
1) Method employed. 
¢ Mental absorption and reflection. 
d The formal steps of instruction. 
1) Clearness. Association. System. Method. 


3 Subject matter of instruction and methods of teaching. 


(Lange and 
DeGarmo, pt. 3, sect. i Ye 
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VIL HERBART’S SUCCESSORS IN GERMANY. (*DeGarmo, pt. 2; ¢De- ° 


Garmo; +Ufer.) 
1 The Stoy, or conservative school. 
a Dr. Karl Volkmar Stoy [1815-1885]. (*DeGarmo, pt. 2, ch. 
Vili. ) 
1) Application of Herbart’s ideas to elementary education. 
b Dr. Otto Frick [1832-1892]. (*DeGarmo, pt. 2, ch. ix; Ziegler, 
346-350. ) 
1) Application of Herbart’s ideas to secondary education. 
2 The Ziller school. The extension of Herbart’s ideas. 
a Prof. Tuiskon Ziller [1817-1883]. (*DeGarmo, pt. 2, chs. i—-v; 
Regener, 209-215.) 
1) His interpretation of Herbart’s ideas. 
2) His theory of culture epochs. 
3) His theory of concentration of studies. 
4) His work in formulating method. 


a). The five steps of a recitation,—an elaboration of Her- — 


bart’s four formal steps of instruction. 
b Dr. William Rein [b, 1847-]. (*DeGarmo, pt. 2, ch. vi.) 
1) The application of Ziller’s ideas in the practice school. 
2) His work at Jena. 
¢ Dr. Karl Lange [b. 1849-] and the principle of apperception. 
(*DeGarmo, pt. 2, ch. vii.) 
1) Psychology the basis of method. 


VIII HERBERT’S IDEAS IN AMERICA. (*DeGarmo, pt. 3; Syllabus, p. 
353.) 
1 Personnel of the American movement. 
2 The expositions by Charles DeGarmo, and Charles and Frank Me- 
Murry. 
a Fundamentals of method. Conduct of the recitation. 
b Aim of education. 
e Relative value of studies. 
d Apperception. 
e Interest. 
f Concentration and correlation. 
3 The Herbart Club [Organized in 1892] and its work. 
a The Year Books. 


4 The Society for the Scientific Study of Education [Organized in 1901 ie 
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IX REFERENCES. 
1 Editions of Herbart’s Works. 
BaRTHOLOMAI, Dr. Fr. Herbart’s Piédagogische Schriften, mit Biograplie. 
(Bibl. Pid. Klass.) [Langensalza, 5th Ed., 1890—-1891.] 
Ecxorr, W. J. (Trans.). A B C of Sense-Perception, and Minor Pedagogical 
Works of Herbart. [New York, 1896.] 
+FeLKrn, H. M. and E. (Trans.). Herbart’s Science of Education. [London, 
1892; Boston, 1895.] 
tFevkrn, H. M. and E. (Trans.). Lectures and Letters on Education. [London 
and Syracuse, 1898. ] \ 
*Herpart, Jon. Fr. A Text-book in Psychology. (Trans. by M. K. Smith.) 
[New York, 1891.] 
+HERBART, JoH. Fr. The Application of Psychology to the Science of Education. 
(Trans. by B. C. Mulliner.) [London, 1898.] 
Lancer, A. F., and DeGarmo, CHAs. Herbart’s Outline of Hducational Doctrine. ; 
[New York, 1901.] : 
WiILtMANN, Dr. Otto. Herbart’s Pidagogische Schriften. ([Leipzig, 2d Ed., 2 
Vols., 1880.] 
2 Works on the life of Herbart and his system of education. 
ApDAMS, JoHN. The Herbartian Psychology Applied to Education. [ Boston, 1897.] 
*DEGARMO, CHAS. Herbart and the Herbartians. (Gt. Hduc. Series.) [New 
York, 1895.] 
§DrEGARMo, CuAs. The Herbartian School of Pedagogics; in Hduc. Rev., I, 33- 
45, 244-252, 453-462. [Jan., Mch., and May, 1891.] 
*FELKIN, H. M. and E. Introduction to Herbart’s Science and Practice of Edu- | 
cation. [Boston, 1895.] 
Lane, Ossian H. Outline of Herbart’s Pedagogics. [New York, 1894.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Hrziehung vom Anfang an bis auf unsere Zeit, 
IV, Pt. 2. [Stuttgart, 1898.] 
“UrerR, CHRISTIAN. Introduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart. (Trans. by J. C. 
Zinser.) [Boston, 1894.] 
“Van Linw, C. C. Life of Herbart, and Development of his Pedagogical Doc- 
trines. [London, 1893.] 
3 Works and articles of a general or critical nature. ¥ 
£DEGARMO, CHAS. Codrdination of Studies; in Educ. Rev., IV, 422-437. [Dec., 
1892.] 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Article on Herbart. * 
“Harris, W. T. Herbart and Pestalozzi Compared; in Educ. Rev., V, 417-423. 
[May, 1893.] 
jHarris, W. T. Herbart’s Doctrine of Interest 3 in Hduc. Rev, X 71-80) 
[June, 1895.] 
Lance, Kart. Apperception. (Edited by DeGarmo.) [Boston, 1894.] 
Natorp, Pau. Herbart, Pestalozzi wnd die heutigen Aufgaben der Erziehungs- 
lehre; achte vortrége gehalten in 1897-8. [Stuttgart, 1899.] 
PuatTH, JuL. Schorn’s Geschichte der Piadagogik. [Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
REGENER, Fr. Skizzen zur Geschichte der Pidagogik. [Lagensalza, 1898.] 
REIN, WM. Pestalozzi and Herbart; in The Forum, XXI, 346-360. [May, 1896 ] 
Scuitter, H.’ Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Piddagogik. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1891.] 
ToMPKINS, ARNOLD. Herbart’s Philosophy and his Educational Theory; in 
Educ. Rev., XVI, 233-241, [Oct., 1898.] 
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TUFER, CHRISTIAN. The Attitude of Scientific Thought in Germany toward the 
Doctrines of Herbart; in Educ. Rev., XII, 209-220. [Oct., 1896.] 
ZIEGLER, T. Geschichte der Pédagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 
4 For additional bibliography on Herbartian pedagogics see *DeGarmo, *Felkin, or 
Columbia Libr. Catalogue. 


5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

_ Of the Editions of Herbart’s Works, Willmann is probably the best complete 
edition, though the single volume editions edited by different persons are to be 
preferred to the complete edition. The different editions cited are well edited and 
contain critical intreductions of value. fFelkin contains a good biographical 
and critical introduction with an analysis of the work. ;Herbart contains an intro- 
duction on Herbart, the Herbartian theory of education, and Herbart and his school. 
Lange and DeGarmo is one of the best of the series, being exceptionally well edited. 
Excepting for six letters it contains the same material as {Felkin, but is a more 
satisfactory edition to use. 

Of the works on the life of Herbart and his system of education, *DeGarmo is 
perhaps the most satisfactory. It is a well written account of his work, his educa- 
tional principles, his successors and followers in Germany and America, and his 
influence on education. The general student will find this the most useful reference 
for the purposes of this section of the Syllabus. Lang is a good short introduction 
to the ideas of Herbart. Adams, *Felkin, and *Ufer are good expositions of Herbart’s 
ideas, though the general student will find them somewhat long and technical. 
Van Liew is a good book on Herbart’s life and the development of his ideas. 

Of the references cited in group 3, the article in the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
very good*on Herbart’s Psychology. Plath, Regener, and Schiller contain general 
articles on Herbart’s life, work, principles, and followers, Regener and Schiller being 
better than Plath. Natorp is a good work, though only the special student will nee‘ 
to consult it. Of the short articles in English, *Harris, on the sense perception of 
Pestalozzi vs. apperception of Herbart, §DeGarmo on correlation, Tompkins’ state- 
ment and criticism of Herbart’s theory, and ,Ufer’s statement of Herbart’s philos- 
ophy and pedagogies are worth reading. 

The amount of reading which the general student will need to do on such a 
section as this and the one following will naturally vary with the amount of time 
given to the study. To cover adequately the various points in the Syllabus would 
require at least a month... The general student of the history of education can 
hardly give this much time to a single section, and hence will probably find *De- 
Garmo about all that he will have time to read. This work is probably the best 
single reference. 
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C Frrieprich WILHELM FROEBEL [1782-1852]. 


(Buehner; Dittes, 234-239; Ency. Brit., art. Froebel; {Hailmann; fHughes; Johonnot, ch. 
viii; Plath, § 25.) 


I EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION [1782-1816]. (Autobiography, 
3-103; *Barnard, 21-49; Bowen, ch. 1; Franks, chs. 1-iv; Hansch- 
mann; jLange Ed., I; Shirreff; *Snider, bk. i.) 
1 Early boyhood. 


a Introspection. 


b Interest aroused in many problems. 
e The temple of Nature. 
2 Early estranged from his 

parents. 

3 Apprenticed. His desires 
not consulted. 

4 Experiences at Jena. 
[1801]. 

5 Inherited some money and 


began the study of 
architecture [1805]. 
a Gruner’s advice. 
6 Became a teacher [1805]. 
a Influence of Pesta- 
lozzi. (tHail- 
mann. ) 
b Visited Pestalozzi at 
Yverdon [1805]. 
e The results of the 3] 
visit. His teach. i 
ing. 
7 Became a tutor to three 
boys [1807]. 
a Study cf nature. 


FROEBEL. 


(From Dr. W. Lange’s Life of Froebel.) 
8 Second visit to Pestalozzi [1808-1810] 


. (7Hailmann.) 
a Saw the great value of music and play. 
b Debt to Pestalozzi. 


9 Studied at Géttingen and Berlin [1811-1812]. 
10 Life as a soldier [1813-1814] 


a Beginning of his friendship with Middendorff and L | 
(*Barnard, 131-144.) 
11 Became an assistant in a mineralo 


a Symbolism of the minerals. 
b Left Berlin [1816] 


. angenthal. 
gical museum, in Berlin, [1814]. 


to become a tutor again, 


. 
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II FROEBEL AS A TEACHER AND REFORMER [1816-1852]. (*Auto- 


biography, Letter to Krause and Letter to Barop, 103-138; Bowen, 
ch. ii; Hanschmann; Heinemann; fLange Hd., I; *Snider, bk. 2.) 
1 The ‘‘Universal German Educational Institute’’ opened at Griescheim 
[1816]. (Franks, ch. v.) Moved to Keilhau [1817]. (Ebers.) 
a Hard struggle of the community [1817-1822]. 
b Growth of the school. 
e The Government inspection of 1824-1825 and the Report. (*Bar- 
nard, 105-110; Bowen, 29-31; Franks, ch. vi; jLange Ed., I.) 
1) Opposition arising from the anti-student-association feeling. 
d Decline of the Institute. 

2 The Education of Man published [1826]. 

3 Froebel went to Switzerland [1829]. (Barop, in *Barnard, 97-104; 
Franks, ch. vii; Heinemann, ch. i; ¢Lange Ed., I, for announcee- 
ments of the schools. ) 

a School opened at Wartensee. 
b Opposition. Moved to Willisau [1833]. 
e Opened an orphange at Burgdorf [1835]. 
1) Saw the need of reforming the nursery. 
d Returned to Germany [1836]. 
1) Importance of the Switzerland work. 

4 Opened a school for little children [Anstalt fiir Kleinkinderpflege| at 
Blankenburg, near Keilhau [1837]. (Franks, ch. viii; Heine- 
mann, ch. i; Michelis and Moore; *Snider, bk. 3.) 

a Efforts to bring the new idea before the public at Dresden [1838— 
1839]. (Franks, ch. ix; Shirreff.) 

b The new school named Kindergarten [1839]. 

¢ Mutter- wnd Kose-Lieder published [1843]. 

d School given up [1844]. 

5 Resolved to address himself henceforth to women. (Franks, ch. x.) 

a Froebel’s Letters on the Kindergarten [1838-1852]. (Heine- 
mann; Shirreff. ) 

6 Met and secured as disciples Baroness Marenholtz-Billow and Diester- 
weg. (*Barnard, 145-158; Franks, ch. xii; Heinemann, ch. v.) 

a Recollections of Froebel at this period. (*Barnard, 117-124; 
“Lange, in *Barnard, 69-80, and in Barnard’s Jr., XXX, 
833-845 ; *Marenholtz-Biilow. ) 

b Training college opened at Liebenstein [1850]. 

7 The Prussian decree of August 7, 1850. 

8 Froebel retired to Marienthal. Last days. Death [1852]. (Franks, 
eh? xi: *Marenholtz-Biilow. ) 
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III THE EDUCATION OF MAN [Die Erziehung der Menschheit, 1826) 
(*Barnard, pt. ii; Bowen, chs. iii, vy, vi; Buchner; Franks, Ap. 1; 
*Hailmann Edition, pt. 1; *Seidel.) 

1 The universal law underlying development. (Herford, 1-23; *Hughes, 
ch. ii.) 
a The object of edueation. 
b Development demands freedom and proper conditions. 
e Self-activity essential to the unfolding of the inborn capacities. 
(*Hughes, ch. iv.) 
d Saeredness of the individual. 
e Continuity in the development of a child's life from the period 
of earliest infancy. 
2 Education should lead a man to:—(*Hailmann Ed., pt, i; Herford, 
1-23; +Marenholtz-Biilow, chs. i-iv.) 
a Clearness concerning himself and his relations to humanity. 
(+Marenholtz-Biilow, ch. xi.) 
1) Social activity. 
a) Play a means to an end. 
b) Gifts; songs; games. 
b Peace with Nature; harmony with Nature’s laws. (+ Marenholtz- 
Biilow, ch. x.) 
1) Use of the hand, eye, and ear. ({Marenholtz-Biilow. ) 
2) Inquiry; comparison; spontaneous activity. 
e Unity with God. (+Marenholtz-Biilow, ch. xii. ) 
1) Moral practices. 
2) Community life the basis of religious feeling. 
3 The period of early childhood. (*Hailmann Ea.. pt. ii; Herford, 24—- 
27; ¢Marenholtz-Biilow, chs, iii, v.) 
a The child finding himself, 
b Development of the muscles. Physical edueation. 
1) Play as an educational factor, (*Hughes, ch. v; +Maren- 
holtz-Biilow, ch. ix; Wiggin and Smith, 145-176.) 
e Development of the senses. 
d Means of arousing the child's self-activity. 
e Wealth of the child’s world. 
f Beginning of formal instruction through drawing. 
+ Boyhood. (*Hailmann Ed., pts. iii, iv; Herford, 48-67; +Marenholtz. » 
Biilow, ch. y.) 
a Transition from play to work. Formative instinets. Exploring 
surroundings. Aiding parents. Sense of proprietorship. 
b Perversion of natural dev elopment. Sins against childhood. 
¢ Need, aim, and spirit of schools. 
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5 Chief groups or subjects of instruction. (*Hailmann Ed., pt. v; Her- 
ford, 68-92; *Hughes, chs. vii, viii; Wiggin and Smith, URES 
a Natural science and mathematics. 
1) Study of nature. Excursions. (+Marenholtz-Bilow, ch. x; 
Wiggin and Smith, 23-42.) 
b Form. Symbolism. 
e Language. Connection with nature and religion. ; 
d Art and art objects. Representation of the inner life. (Wiggin 
and Smith, III, 128-144.) 
6 Unity between family and school. (*Hailmann Ed., pt. vi, A; Her- 
ford, 93-96.) 
a The school to supplement, not replace the family. 
7 Cultivation of the religious sense. (Bowen, ch. vi; *Hailmann Ed., 
pt. vi, B; Herford, 71-78; Wiggin and Smith, IIT, 108-127.) 
a Awakening of the ideal side of the child’s nature. 
b Good and bad religious training. 
ce Necessity of moral practices [self-activity] in religious instruc- 
tion. 
d Object of all religious instruction. 
1) Pantheistie idealism. 


IV THE MOTHER AND NURSERY SONGS [Mutter- und Kose-Lieder, 
1843-.] (*Barnard, 575-594; Bowen, ch. iv; Eliot and Blow; 
tMarenholtz-Biilow, ch. viii; Wiggin and Smith, 92-107.) 

1 Object Froebel had in mind. 
2 Nature of the collection. (*Blow; Lord; +Seidel.) 


3 Meaning and educational value of the infant games and mother songs. 
(+Blow; +Snider.) 


V NATURE OF THE KINDERGARTEN. (*Barnard, 595-616; Buchner; 


Butler; Harris; Heinemann, chs. ii, iii; +Marenholtz-Biilow, chs. 


vi, vil; Michelis and Moore; Smith; *Snider, bk. 3; Wiggin and 
Smith, III.) 


1 Perception, observation, comparison, and judgment as employed in the 
kindergarten. 


2 Doing, expression, and self-activity in the kindergarten. (+Blow.) 
a Movement and gesture. 
b Song; rhythmic motion. 
¢ Graphic representation. 
1) Use of color. 
d Language; the story. 
3 Technique of the kindergarten. 
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a The Gifts. (Bowen, 136-145; £Froebel; Kraus-Boelte, I; Wiggin 
and Smith, L.) 
1) Nature and use. 
b The Occupations. (Bowen, 146-149; §Froebel; Kraus-Boelte, IT; 
Wiggin and Smith, II.) 
1) Nature and use. 
4 Prominence given to the study of nature. (Wiggin and Smith, Ts 
23-42.) é 
_ a School gardens. (§Froebel, ch. vii.) 
5 Emphasis placed on motor activity and manual instruction. ({Maren- 
holtz-Biillow; Shaw; Wiggin and Smith, III.) - 
6 Place of the kindergarten in the school-system. (Wiggin, 187-220.) 
a The kindergarten proper. 
b Transition classes. (Bowen, ch. vii; §Froebel, ch. x.) 


VI EXTENSION OF THE KINDERGARTEN IDEA. (*Barnard, 5-16; 
Syllabus, pp. 352-353.) 
1 In Germany. (Schmid, V, Pt. 3, 441-516.) 
a Official opposition. 
b What Payne found in 1874. (Payne, 203-271.) 
e Present status. 
2 In Austria and Italy. 
3 In France. . 
4 In England. (Barnard’s Jr., II, 449-451.) 
5 In the United States. (*Barnard, 10-16, 529, 651, 672; Boone, 332- 
337.) 
a The American Froebel Union. 
b Services of Miss Peabody, Miss Blow, Miss Marwedel, and others. 
¢ The kindergarten in the city school systems,—St. Louis. (*Bar- 
nard, 651-653; Harris. ) 
d The charity kindergartens,—Boston, San Francisco. (*Barnard, 
665-672. ) 
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VII REFERENCES. 


1 Sources on the life of Froebel, and editions of his writings. 
BARNARD, and *BARNARD. See 2, below. ' 
*Biow, SusAN E. The Songs and Music of Froebel’s Mother Play. [N. Y., 1895.] 
Epers, Grorc. The Story of my Life from Childhood to Manhood. (Trans. by 
Mary J. Safford.) [New York, 1893.] 
*FROEBEL, Fr. Autobiography. (Trans. by E. Michaelis and H. K. Moore. 
Includes letters to Krause and from Barop. [Syracuse, 1889.] 
7FRoEBEL, Fr. Autobiography (Trans. by Lucy Wheelock) ; in Barnard’s Jr., 
XXX, 643-670. 
tFROEBEL, Fr. Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. (Trans. by Josephine Jarvis. ) 
[New York, 1895.] 
§FROEBEL, Fr. Education by Development. (Trans. by Josephine Jarvis.) [New 
York, 1899.] 
*HAILMANN, W. N. (Trans.). Froebel’s Education of Man. [New York, 1887.] 
HEINEMANN, A. H. (Editor). Froebel’s Letters. [Boston, 1893.] 
Herrorp, WM. H. The Student’s Froebel. [Boston, 1894.] 
*LANGE, Dr. W. Reminiscences of Froebel (abridged) ; in Barnard’s Jr., XXX, 
833-845. 
jLaneE, Dr. W. (Kditor). Froebel’s gesammelte pidagogische Schriften. 3 Vols. 
[Berlin, 2d Hd., 1874.] 
Lorp, F. and E. Mother Songs, Games, and Stories. [London, 1885-86.] 
*MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, BARONESS. Reminiscences of Fr. Froebel. [Boston, 1877.] 
Micuaetis, E., and Moorz, H. K. Froebel’s Letters on the Kindergarten. 
[1838-1852.] [Syracuse, 1896.] | 
*SEIDEL, Fr. Froebel’s Menschen-Hrziehung. [Wien, 1883.] 
{SEIDEL, Fr. Froebel’s Mutter- und Kose-Lieder. [Wien, 1883.] 
ESEIDEL, Fr. J'roebel’s Kindergartemcesen. [Wien, 1883.] 
2 Important Secondary Authorities. 
BarnarD, HENRY. American Journal of Education, XXX, XXXI. (These vol- 
umes contain many articles which were reprinted later in *Barnard.) 
*BARNARD, HENRY. Kindergarten and Child Culture Papers. (Hartford, Rev. 
Ed., 1890.] 
{Brow, Susan E. Symbolic Education; a commentary on Froebel’s Mother Play. 
[New York, 1894.] 
£BLow, Susan H. Letters to a Mother on the Philosophy of Froebel. [N. Y., 1899.]_ 
BoweEn, H.C. Froebel and Education through Self-Activity. (Gt. Educ. Series.) 
[New York, 1893.] 
Extot, H. R., and Brow, S. E. The Mottoes and Commentaries oF Froebel's 
Mother Play. [New York, 1895.] 
Encyclopedia Brittanica. Article on Froebel. 
FRANKS, Fanny. The Kindergarten System; its Origin and Development as 
seen in the Life of Fr. Froebel. (A trans. and adaptation from Hansch- 
mann.) [London, 1897.] 
HANSCHMANN, ALEx. B. Friedrich Froebel; die Entwickelung seiner Erezie- 
hungsidee in seinem Leben. [Eisenach, 1874.] 
*“Hucues, Jas. L. Froebel’s Educational Laws. [New York, 1899.] 
Kravus-Borite, Marta, and Kraus, Joun. The Kindergarten Guide. I, The 
Gifts; Il, The Occupations. [New York, 1892.] 


{}MaRENHOLTZ-BiLow, Baroness. The Child and Child Nature; Contributions 
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to the understanding of Froebel’s educational theories. [London, 8th Ed., 
1899.] 
EMARENHOLTZ-BULow, Baroness. Handwork and Headwork; their Relation to 
one another. [London, 1883.] 
Quick, R. H. Essays on Educational Reformers. [New York, 2d Ed., 1890.] 
Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung vom Anfang an bis auf unsere Zeit, 
Vz Pt. 3. 
SumRREFF, Emity. dA Short Sketch of the Life of Friedrich Froebel. [London, 
New Ed., 1887.] 
Smirn, Nora A. The Kindergarten in a Nutshell. [New York, 1899.] 
*SniwerR, D. J. The Life of Froebel. (Chicago, 1900.] 
7Sniper, D. J. Froebel’s Mother Play Songs; a Commentary. [Chicago, 1895.] 
Wiecin, Kate Dovueras, and SmirH, Nora A. The Republic of Childhood. I, 
Froebel’s Gifts; I1, Froebel’s Occupations; ITI, Kindergarten Principles 
and Practices. [Boston, 1896.] 
3 Short general or critical articles. 
BaRNaRD, HENRY. Froebel’s System of Infant Gardens; in Barnard’s Jr., HU, 
449-451. 
BoonE, R. G. Education in the United States. [New York, 1889.] 
BucHNER, Epw. F. Froebel from a Psychological Standpoint; in Hducation, 
XV, 105-113, 169-173. [Oct. and Nov., 1894.] 
Buriter, N. M. Some Criticisms of the Kindergarten; in Educ. Rev., XVIII, 
285-291. [Oct., 1899.] 
Compayrt, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Dirres, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung wnd des Unterrichtes. (Leipzig, 9th Ed., 
1890.] 
+HamMann, W. N. From Pestalozzi to Froebel; in Proc. N. H. A., 1880, 128-137. 
FHaILMANN, W. N. History of Pedagogy. [Cinti., e. d. 1874.] 
Harets, W. T. Early History of the Kindergarten in St. Louis; in Rep. U. 8. 
Com. Educ., 1896-1897, I, 899-922. 
+Hucues, Jas. L. Comparison of the Educational Theories of Froebel and Her- 
bart; in Proc. N. EH. A., 1895, 538-551. 
JoHonnot, Jas. Principles and Practice of Teaching. [N. Y., Rev. Ed., 1896.] 
Munroe, Jas. P. The Educational Ideal. [Boston, 1895. ] 
Payne, Jos. A Visit to German Schools; in his Lectures on the History of 
Education. [London, 1892.] £ 
Pratu, Jut. Schorn’s Geschichte der Piidagogik. (Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
Suaw, Epw. R. The Employment of the Motor Activities in Teaching; in Pop. 
Sci. Mo., Vol. L, 56-67. [Nov., 1896.] 
WiuiaMs, 8. G. History of Modern Education. [Syracuse, 1896.] 
4 For additional bibliography on Froebel see *Barnard; Bowen, Ap. B; *Froebel; 
*Lange, 145-152; and Munroe, 244-246. 
5 Suggestions as to Reading. , 
Of the works on the life of Froebel, in group 1, the most important are The 
Autobiography, translated by Michaelis and Moore, which covers the first thirty-three 
years of Froebel’s life; and *Marenholtz-Biilow, which covers the last two years of 
‘roebel’s life and is valuable as an.exposition of his theories. The early life of 
Froebel is a valuable commentary on the system of training and theory of education 
which he later developed. LEbers gives an extended account of Froebel and his 
institution at Kielhau. *Lange is an interesting reminiscence. Of the writings of 


Froebel, {Lange is the standard complete edition, and is usually found in libraries. 
Hailmann’s somewhat aoridged translation of the Menschen-Erziehung is the stand- 
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ard English edition, while Blow, or Lord, are standard English editions of the 
Mutter- und Kose-Lieder. In Lord the original illustrations are retained. }Froebel 
and §Froebel are on the gifts, games, and occupations, and form our most valuable 
original authority on the practices and methods of the kindergarten. Heinemann 
is a series of letters and addresses to the women of Germany. The average student 
will find Herford’s The Student’s Froebel more nearly suited to his needs than the 
complete work by Hailmann, This valuable short work is an abridgment and trans- 
lation from *Seidel, and contains the more important parts of the work. 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities, in group 2, Bowen, Franks, Hansch- 
mann and Snider are the most important on the life and work of Froebel. Bowen 
is an excellent outline of Froebel’s life, writings, ideas, and influence, and is prob- 
ably the most useful of the four. Hanschmann is a detailed and our most complete 
life of Froebel, but it is rather diffuse and in places is quite emotional. Franks, 
which is a free translation and condensation of Hanschmann, is a good work. Snider 
is a good sketch of Froebel’s early life, his work as a schoolmaster, and the found: 
ing of the kindergarten. Shirreff is a good, short, ana quite interesting sketch, con- 
tains a translation of the letters written from Leipzig and Dresden by Froebel to 
his first wife, and gives an account of his work there. Of the shorter articles, the 
chapter in Quick is one of the best. *Barnard is a mine of information and a very 
valuable collection. Kraus-Boelte’s two volumes are full and complete, and beauti- 
fully illustrated. +Marenholtz-Biilow is an excellent book and contains one of the 
best summaries of Froebel’s principles which we have. Smith is a good, short, pop- 
ular account of what the kindergarten is, and Wiggin & Smith are a series of 
popular works which explain kindergarten work in a simple manner. 

Of the short general or critical articles, in group 3, Boone and Harris relate to 
the extension of the kindergarten in America, Harris being an especially valuable 
note.. *Barnard, under group 2, also contains many valuable articles on this point. 
Payne contains a detailed description of what he saw on his visit to Germany in 
1874. The general histories of education mentioned,—Compayré, Dittes, {Hailmann, 
Munroe, Plath, and Williams, all contain short general chapters, generally lacking 
in detail and of but minor value. The remaining magazine articles are good on the 
ge pees and are worth reading by the student especially interested in the 
subject. 

As in the preceding section on Herbart, the amount of reading which the general 
student will need to do will depend largely on the amount of time given to the section. 
If the student has but little time to devote to the work, Bowen will probably be the 
best single reference. If time permits the Autobiography might be included with 
advantage. If the reading must be limited to a single chapter, Quick offers one of 
the best. If a little time can be devoted to reading from Froebel, Herford’s selections 
from The Education of Man will prove very useful. 
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XXXVII THE QUESTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
VALUES. 


Herpert SPENCER’s Essays oN Epucation [1861]. 
(*Compayré, 535-556; ¢Compayré; Harris; Jordan; Leitch, 239-298; Quick, ch. xix.) 


I WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH. 
1 Knowledge for discipline and 
for use. 
2 The relative value of knowl- 
edge. 
a For self-preservation. 
b For gaining a livelihood. 
e As to rearing offspring. 
d For citizenship. 
e Ornamental education. 
3 Supreme value of science. 
a Contrast with existing 
conditions. 


II INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 
1 Criticism of the methods ot 
his time. 

2 Statement of principles upon 
which instruction should be based. 
a From the simple to the complex. 
b From the concrete to the abstract. 
¢ Should accord with the development of the race. 
d From empirical to rational. 
e Self-development fundamental. 
£ Happiness the ultimate test. 
3 His theses those for which the reformers for two hundred and fifty 
years had stood. 
4 Subjects of study proposed. 


[1820-1903.] 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


TIT MORAL EDUCATION. 
1 Criticism of the brutality of parents and schoolmasters. 
2 The system of natural punishments. 
a Danger of artificial punishments. 
276 
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277 HERBERT SPENCG@R. 


3 Great demands made on parents. 
4 Criticism of this essay. (*Laurie; jLaurie, ch. xvi.) 


IV PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
1 The robust animal. 
2 Neglect of the body in education. 
3 Diet; clothing; exercise; play. 
4 Over-appleation. 


V IMPORTANCE OF THE ESSAYS. (Jordan.) 
1 As a statement, in forceful English, of the best ideas of the reformers. 
2 In starting anew a discussion as to the relative worth of studies, which, 
though still in great part unsettled, has effected a great change in 
assigned values. 
a This question a disagreeable one to English schoolmasters. 
b The same question in other countries. 
1) In Germany. 
2) France. 
3) America. ‘ 
a) In elementary education. 
_b) In secondary education. 
3 Merits and defects of the Essays. 


VI REFERENCES. 
*CoMPayRk, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] : 
{CompayRh, G. Herbert Spencer, et Véducation utilitaire. [Delaplane, Paris, 1901.] 
Harris, W. T. Herbert Spencer and What to Study; in Educ. Rev., XXIV, 
135-149. [Sept., 1902.] 

Jorpan, D. S. Spencer’s Essay on Education; in Cosmopolitan, Vol. XXIX, 
266-276. [July, 1900.] 

“Laurig, 8. 8. Herbert Spencer’s Chapter on Moral Education; in Educ. Rev., 
IV, 485-491. [Dec., 1892.] 

jLauniE, 8. S. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. [Cam- 
bridge, 1903.] p 

Lerrcu, Jas. Practical Educationalists and their Systems. [London, 1876.] 

Quick, R. H. Essays on Educational Reformers. [New York, 2d Ed., 1890.] 

SPENCER, HERBERT, Education; Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 

1894; New York, 1900.] 
Suggestions as to Reading. 

Spencer’s Essays are well worth reading, thou 
class use. Of the articles on Spencer’s Essays, 
jLaurie, and Quick are all good readable chapters. 
article. Leitch describes Spencer's proposals, 
chapter. +Compayré is a good short volume in L 
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*“Compayré, Jordan, *Laurie or 

Jordan is a particularly good 
Harris criticises Spencer’s first 
es grands éducateurs series. 
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XXXVIII THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN 
GERMANY. 


(Davidson, 220-253; Dittes, 250-267; Freytag, see table of contents. ) 


I AFTER FREDERICK THE GREAT. (Mrs. Barnes; Russell, 76-81; J. 
R. Seeley, IT.) 
1 Inability of his successors to carry out the reforms he had begun. 
2 The battles of Jena and Auerstidt [Oct. 14, 1806], and the Treaty of 
Tilsit [July 7, 1807]. 
3 The struggle for national freedom. (Adamson, 80-84, 100-104 ; 
Francke, ch. ix, pts. 3 and 4; Smith, I, 135-142.) 
a Work of the leaders :— 
1) The Emancipating Edict of Stein [1807]. 
2) Reform of the army by Scharnhorst [1807-1814]. 
3) Arndt’s songs. (Francke, 490-495.) 
4) Fichte’s Addressses to the German nation. (Adamson, 
84-92; Duproix, pt. 2; Farber, 191-3804; Francke, 434— 
444: Guimps, 164-166; Hall; Smith, I, 128-135; Vogt; 
Ziegler, 281-288.) 
4 The problem before the leaders. 
a A national school system the best means to the end. 
b To secure such, required :— 
1) Centralization; unification; subordination. 
2) Definite aims and methods of work. 


II THE STEPS IN THE PROCESS. (Mrs. Barnes; Dittes, 250-267; *Paul- 
sen, II, 276-313; Russell, ch. iv.) 

1 William von Humboldt made head of the department of public instruc- 

tion [1809]. 
a His learning. 
b His conception of the possibilities of education. 

2 Reforms of Humbodlt [1809-1811] and of his successor von Schuck- 
mann [1811-1818]. (*Barnard, 65-74; Barnard’s Jr., XX, 
360-370; J. R. Seeley, II, 424-435; Ziegler, 267-273.) 

a In elementary education. (*Fischer, II, ch. iii; Regener, 216— 
222.) 
1) Introduction of Pestalozzian methods [Zellar]. (Guimps, 
164-166; Hall; Pinloche, 289-300; Syllabus, p. 257.) 
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b Partial unification of the Gymnasien [1812]. 
1) The Lehrplan of 1816. 
e Examinations for teachers begun [1810]. (Perry, 58-72.) 
d Leaving examinations revived and enforced [1812]. 
1) Required to enter the Civil Service [1834]. 
e The University of Berlin founded [1809]. (Adamson, 93-100; 
*Paulsen, II, bk. 5, ch. iv; ¢Paulsen, 65-69; Wagner.) 


1) Nature of the new institution. (J. R. Seeley, II, 428-435.) 


2) The first faculty. , 
f£ Ministry for Educational Affairs created [1818]. 


III SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENTS. (Arnold, ch. i; Barnard’s Jr., 
XVII, 435-554, XX, 360-434; Nohle, 61-82; Regener, 216-222; 
*Rein, VII, 1013-1040; tRein; L. Seeley, ch. vi; Ziegler, 305- 
357.) 

1 The period from 1818 to 1840 one of increasing State centralization 
[Ministry of von Altenstein]. (Clausnitzer, 48-100; Donalson, 
lect. 1; *Fischer, II, ch. iv; *Paulsen, II, bk. 5, ch. v; Regener, 
216-222; Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 18938-1894, I, 245-297.) 

a Great development of elementary schools. 


1825 Cabinet order referring to compulsory attendance. 

1833 Royal order concerning abolishment of tuition fees. Only partially 
carried out until 1888. 

1834 Cabinet order concerning supervision of schools. 


b Real beginning of city normal schools [Berlin, 1831]. (Russell, 
101.) | 
2 Further development of the Volksschule, and of State control of edu- 
cation. (Clausnitzer; Donalson, lect. i; *Fischer, IL)-¢heswose 
Frank; Nohle, 76-82; Regener, 216-222; Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 
1893-1894, I, 245-297; Schmid, V, Pt. 3, 127-255.) 
a Altenstein succeeded by Hichhorn, a narrow bigot [1840]. 
1) The conflict between Church and State. 
2) Attempt to crush out Pestalozzian ideas. 
b The revolutions of 1848. 


1) The National Assembly [1848] and the new constitution 


[1848, 1850] reasserted the supremacy of the State in 


education. 
¢ The clerical reaction. 
1) The dark period from 1850 to 1879. 


2) The three Regulativen of 1854. (Muehler; Plath, §27.) 
a) The ‘‘cram’’ method. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN GERMANY. 


d Growing demand for a uniform educational system. 
1) Bismark recognized the new demands and appointed Falk 


Reduction in the Percentage of Illiteracy among 
Prussian Army Recruits. (From Rep. U.S. Com. 
Educ., 1899-1900, I, 782.) 


as Minister [ January, 1872]. 

a) The supremacy of the State in education asserted. 

b) The new Regulations of October 15, 1872. (Nohle, 79— 
82; Sonnenschein; the part for elementary schools, in 
full, Eng. Educ. Reports, I, ch. 15; the part for train- 
ing schools, in full, Perry, 94-96, 194-213.) 


2) Minor changes since 1872. 


1875 Vaccination law. 

1882 and 1885 Laws regulating pensions for teachers and their 
widows and orphans. 

1888 Final abolition of tuition fees undertaken. 


3) Agitation for a modification of the plan of instruction. 
4) The Elementary Education Bill of 1893. (Butler, digest of 


bill.) 


THE PROGRESS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 


Percentage of the Total Popu- 
lation enrolled in the Public 
Elementary Schools.1 (From a 


= table in Rep. U.S. Com. Educ.. 


Number 1898-1899, I, p. 152.) 
of : Ratio of 
Years. Racratie Illiterates. Illiteracy. Pox cas 
Drawn, 1822 22 
= = - 1825 12.9 
Per cent. 1828 14.8 
1864-65 63,032 3,480 5,52 1831 14.7 
1866-67. 99,716 3,800 3.81 1834 15.6 
1867-68. 88,607 8,295 3.72 1837 15.4 
1868-69. 80,601 8,182 3.94 1840 14.9 
1869-70. 80,028 2,708 3.37 1843 15.0 
1870-71. 90,899 2,083 2.29 1846 15.1 
1871-72. 88,382 3,019 3.42 1849 15.2 
1872-73. 85,294 3,907 4.58 1852 16.2 
1873-74. 83,331 3,324 3.98 1855 15.2 
1874-75. 85,779 3,172 3.70 1858 153 
1875-76. 85,507 2,749 8.21 1861 150 
1876-77 84,695 2,506 2.96 1864 14.7 
1877-78 86,177 2,140 2.48 1867 15.4 
1878-79 86,489 2,265 2 62 1871 15.8 
1879-80 84,915 1,951 2.30 1878 15.8 
1880-81 91,638 2.172 2.37 1882 15.7 
1881-82 91,233 2,169 2.38 1886 16.9 
1882-83 90,675 1,848 2.04 1891 16.4 
1883-84 89,919 1,827 2.03 1895 17.0 
1884-85 91,734 1,749 1.91 
1885-86 91,928 1,579 1.72 *To the recent figures about 2 
1886-87 101,456 1,160 1.14 per cent. should be added for 
ares 108,462 1,156 1.07 pupils in private schools or re- 
eae 108,582 992 .96 ; ceiving private instruction, and 
1889-90 102:990 825 “80 1 per cent. for pupils in second- 
91 117,194 985 (84 ary schools. 

1891-92 111,516 784 70 
1892-93 113,118 680 60 
1893-94 152,457 569 47 
1894-95 155,358 511 33 
1895-96 151,468 346 22 
1896-97 151,657 250 16 
1897-98... 151,832 170 BI 
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e Great influence on German elementary education of the ideas of 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, and their disciples. (Davidson, 220-253 ; 
Diesterweg; Syllabus, pp. 257, 264.) 

1) Christian Wilhelm Harnisch [1787-1864]. (Bartels; Plath, 
324-340. ) , 

2) Adolph Diesterweg [1790-1866]. (Cassell; +Fischer; Plath, 
340-355; Krause; Richter; Rudolph; +Sallwirk, I, 3- 
124; Wacker, i-lii; Wilkie.) 

3) Stoy, Ziller, and Rein. (Syllabus, p. 265.) 


IV THE STRUGGLE OF THE REALSCHULEN FOR RECOGNITION. 
(Eng. Educ. Repts., IX, ch. 9; Eucken; Nohle, 69-76; *Paulsen, 
II, bk. 6, ch. v; Russell, ch. xx; Sanders; Schmid, V, Pt. 2, 1-106; 
Thiergen; Ziegler, 317-326, 338-346. ) 
1 Early changes in the 


: THE DECREASE IN ILLITERACY IN PRUSSIA, BY PROVINCES. 
eurriculum for 


(From Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 1899-1900, I, p. 781.) 


secondary schcols. 
* = Provinces. 1841. 1864-65. 1881. 1894-95. 
a The Lehrplan fiir 
=e Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Gymnasten of East Prussia ............ fees Sa 7.05 0.99 
1837 West Prussia............ ee : 8.79 1.23 
q Poeun iae Sa ged 2.47 .96 "Ou ae 
(me ee s OMETANIA..2.......0000 123 1.47 43 a 
b The classification POSER rc srnr 41.00 | 1690 | 9197 98 
LOSI Ai oer ense.aketeceets 9.22 8.78 2.33 . 
of 1859. Saxony wissen oe a9 149 :28 .09 
os Vestphalia 2.14 1.08 .60 .02 
e The revisicn and Rhenish Prussia...... 7.06 1.13 28 205 
re gul att i ons Mohenzolleriniyer,.ccclccncaeeseeeseee -00 .00 -00 
of 1872. The State...........] 9.30 5.52 2.38 83 


d The Realgymnasien and the Oberrealschulen of 1882. 
2 The Berlin School Conference of December, 1890. Hornemann ; }Rein ; 
Wood; Ziegler, 350-357.) 
a The preceding agitation. (Bolton, ch. iii; Rep. U. 8. Com. Educe., 
1889-1890, I, 335-343.) 
b The address of the Emperor. (Rep. U. 8. Com. Edue., 1889-1890, 
I, 359-363.) 
¢ The debate in the Conference. (Rep. U. S. Com. Educe., 1889-1890, 
I, 363-398.) 
d-The revised Gymnasial Programs of 1892. (Bolton, ch. iv; 
Eng. Edue. Repts., III, ch. 3; Russell, ch. vi.) 
3 The Berlin School Conference of 1900 and its results. (Educ. Rev., 
XXTIT, 103-105.) 
a The revised Programs of 1902. (Eng. Edue. Repts., IX, ch. 25 
*Wright; + Wright.) 
b The present status of the question. (Eng. Edue. Repts., IX, ch. 


ee 1; Kaemmel; Thiergen; Rep..U. 8. Com. Edue., 1901, I, 3-8.) 
4 Significance of these changes. (Sanders. ) 
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V RECENT UNIVERSITY HISTORY. (Syllabus, sect. XX.) 

1 Effect of the founding of the University of Berlin [1809]. 
(Adamson, 93-100; Wagner. ) 

2 Work of the German Universities during the 19th century. 
(;Barnard; Conrad; Dreyfus-Brisac; Nohle, 62-63; +Paulsen, 
65-88; Perry; Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 1891-1892, I, 247-368; 
1898-1899, I, 228-236.) 

3 The new technical universities. 


VI PRESENT STATUS OF THE GERMAN [PRUSSIAN] SCHOOL SYS- 

TEM. (Dawson, ch. vi; Hughes, chs. iv, x; Kirchner; Klemm; 
Parsons; *Prince; Reps. U. 8S. Com. Educe., see list of articles; 
Russell, ch. vi; *Sallwiirk; Stoétzner; Ware, ch. iv.) 

1 Kindergartens. (i. Seeley, ch. xxxiv.) 

2 The common school. [Volksschule, Mittelschule, Vorschule.| Eng. 
Educ. Repts., IX, ch. 4; Kanitzsch; Parsons; Perry, 1-35; L. 
Seeley, ch. xill; St6tzner; Wood-Lovejoy. ) 

a Annual expenditure per capita in Prussia. (Hughes, p. 71.) 


1861 1871 1878  —-:1880 1891 
ny Down Slee «ee aeeee on: 14.64 M 22.10M 33.67 M 33.59 M 39.99 M 
Invthe: Country... <.. 8.80 10.72 18.40 19°79 24.73 
iimvGenerall epee eye. 10.37 13.97 23.10 24.07 29.74 


3 Continuation schools. (Eng. Edue. Repts., I, ch. 16, TX, ch. 8; Rep: 
U.S. Com. Edue., 1901, I, p. 128 for statistics. ) 
a General continuation schools. 
b Industrial continuation schools. (Lu. Seeley, ch. XK 
¢ Trade schools. (Rept. U. 8. Com.- Labor, 1902, ch. vii. ) 
d Commercial schools. (Eng. Educ. Repts., IX, ch. 10; Heinig.) 
- Agricultural schools. 
4 The higher classical school [Gymnasium]. (Beier; Bolton, ch. iv; 
Bruncken ; Goodwin; Hughes, ch. x; Rep. U. S. Com. Edue., 1899- 
1900, I, p. 771, for statistics as to all higher schools; Russell, 
120-126 ; Stotzner; Young, ch. vi.) 
a The Progynvnusium. 
5 The Latin-Scientific higher school | Realgymnasium) . (Beier ; Bolton; 
Russell, 126-127.) 
a The Realprogymnasium. 
6 The non-classical higher school [ Realschule, Burgherschule|. (Beier; 
Bolton, ch. iv; Russell, 127-128 ; Eng. Edue. Repts. I, ch. 13.) 
a The Oberrealschule. (Beier; Eng. Educ. Repts., I, ch. 14.) 
b Relatively greater development of Realschulen. 
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The German system of education as exemplified in Prussia 


Shading shows compulsory period Continuation 
6-12 no exemptions schools 
y In which children under| !2714 six hours daily employment Industrial 
two years of age are 14-18 optional with municipal schools 
cared for during the authorites Trade 
schools 
pee 


day. 

~ For children of the le| Middle schools | 
boring classes till four years of age. fen peore 

Fa Sie of oe Saacaten trial! ee oe 
The. course of study in middle schools omens 
usually terminates at 14 but sometimes 


contiraves to IT. Governesses| 
E normal 
Girls middle schools TL 


Transitional 


Elémentary 
Secondary but not 


officially recognized. Girls higher schools 
’ The government re- 
fused to grant the girls gymnasium at Breslau 


the privilege possessed by gymnasia for boys, 


normal 


Governesses 
hormal 


viz, the certificate admitting tothe universities, 


the minister of public instruction saying in 
1898 that the government intended university 


study for women to be the exception not the 
rule. The course varies widely and is not yet successfully established. 


Full classical leading 
to all faculties of the 


Teachers seminaries in Berlin and Géttingen. 
: Philosophy, theolo 
university- aba? ay: 


law medicine 


Theology 


modern language and 
mathematics of the 
philosophical faculty. 
No Latinor Greek, 


leading to natural 


ern areas] pl 


eterinary 
medicine 


cae as 
Secondary” 
industrial 
ae see 


les or the 


ordinary 
7 peoples 
science and mathemat 
ics of the philosophical 
aculty. 
Odmits to the next class in the gymnasium. 

= . 2 s = - » real-gymnasium. 


schools 


nn” 


aes % “ — m higher real-school. 
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Minirnum course for q degree. 
Teachers seminaries connected with schools, 
gy™mnasia and universities. 

Chemnitz technical school, Saxon: 


(Reproduced by permission of the author from advance sheets of a work on Professional 
: Education in Foreign Countries, by Henry L. Taylor, Albany, N. Y.) 
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7 The advanced girls’ school [Héhere Mddchenschule]. (Beier; Bolton, 


eh. v; Russell, 129-132.) 
8 Private schools; church schools. 
9 Universities. (Conrad; Hart; +Paulsen, chs. iii-vi; Perry.) 
10 Interrelation of the schools. 


a The Altonaer and Frankfort plans. (Russell, 136-137; Viereck.) — 
11 Coeducation; education of girls. (Eng. Educ. Repts., IX, ch. 3; Rus- — 


sell, 129-134; L. Seeley, ch. xxxii.) 


12 Normal Schools; training of teachers. (Bolton, ch. ii; Eng. Educ. 


Repts. LX, ch. 5; Parsons; Perry, 58-72, 94-96, 194-213; +Prince; 
Russell, chs. xvill, xix; L. Seeley, chs. xx—xxiil; Stdtzner.) 


VII ADMINISTRATION OF THE PRUSSIAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. (Bol- 
ton, ch. i; Hughes, 64-67, 235-237; Parsons; *Prince; Russell, 
ch. v; Rep. U. 8. Com. Edue., 1901, I, 33-40; Young, ch. iii.) 

1 The Minister for Religious, Educational, and Medicinal Affairs 
[Minster der Geistlichen, Unterrichts- und Medicinal-Angelegen- 
heiten]. (. Seeley, ch. vii.) 

a The Assistants for Education [Direktoren]. 
b School laws and regulations. 

2 The thirteen Provincial School-Boards [Provincial Schulcollegien]}. 
(L. Seeley, ch. viii.) 

a Organization and duties. 


b The Examination Commission [ Wissenschaftliche Priifungs-Com- 


mission]. 
e The supervision of religious instruction. 


3 The Government School Boards [Regierungen; division of a provingel 
(L. Seeley, ch. ix.) 


a Purpose and duties. 


1) The Ministerial Regulations of October 15, 1872. (See 


above, III, 2, d, 1), b).) 
2) Ministerial decrees. (Pogge.) 


4 The District School Boards [Kreisschulinspektoren]. (Parsons, 5-6, — 


67-74; L. Seeley, ch. x.) 
a Nature of and duties. 


5 The Local School Boards [Schuldeputations]. (UL. Seeley, ch. xi.) 
a Organization and powers. 


6 Comparison with America. 


VIII SOME PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE GERMAN SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. (Bolton, ch. vi; Hughes, chs. iv, x.) 


1 Compulsory education. Ckeveloes d’Exaerde; L. Seeley, ch. xii: > eee 
U.S. Com. Edue., 1898— 1899, I, 147-164.) 
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a Education a duty as well as a privilege. 
2 Religious instruction. (Parsons; Russell, ch. me ola, Sealey ch. 


3 Preparation of teachers; tenure; pensions. Parsons Prince; Rus 
sell, chs. xviii, xix, Appendix 1D yAGy Seeley, chs. xxii, xxiv; Youn H 
ehiyv.) > \ 


4 Centralization, but with certain local betes (Parsons. ) 

5 Monarchical conditions. No educational ladder. 

6 Intense specialization; technical preparation. 
’ oN 7 Sourees of Support for the Elementary Schools 1896). (Hughe 
“" p. 71.) 


7 p Sources of Income. “In Towns. In the Cou 
States: Contributions. cerarnc rs sere 16.05% 38.99% 
Wocal Uaxation seer a eo ree eee 69.25 % "42.85% 
ermanent) hundseeenn erste ee ee 0.94% Gre 
State and Communities combined............ 2s LCi 
State, Communities, and Funds combined...... 12.49 % ON ian 
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IX REFERENCES. 


1 Important Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to the historical develop- 
ment of the educational system of Germany during the 19th century. 

Bacug, A.D. Reports on Education in Europe. [Phila., 1839.] 

Barnard, Henry. Public Education in Germany in the 19th Century; in Bar- 
nard’s Jr., XVII, 435-554. (Also in *Barnard.) 

BarnarD, HENRY. History of Public Instruction in Prussia; in Barnard’s Jr., 
XX, 360-434. 

*BARNARD, HENRY. (ferman Schools and Pedagogy. [New York, 1863.] 

CLausniTzER, L. Geschichte des preussischen Unterrichtsgesetzes, mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Volksschule. [Berlin, 2d Ed., 1891.] 

Conran, Dr. J. The German Universities for the Last Fifty Years. [Glas- 

4 gow, 1885.] 

Cousin, Victor. Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia [1832]. 
[London, 2d Ed., 1836.] 

Dittes, Fr. Geschichte der Hrziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 
Ed., 1890.j 

DonaLpson, Jas. Lectures on the History of Education in Prussia and England. 
[Edinburgh, 1874.] 

DreyFus-Brisac, EpMunp. The University of Bonn. [Cire. Inf. U. S. Bu. 
Educ., No. 3, 1882.] 

*FISCHER, KONARD. Geschichte des deutschen Volksschullehrerstandes, II. 
{Hanover and Berlin, 2d Ed., 1898.] 

FRreyTAG, GusTay. Pictwres of German Life 3 Vols. [London, 1863.] 

Hipeeau, C. L’instruction publique en Allemagne. [Paris, 1873.] 

Joos, Aue. Die Mittelschulen im Grossherzogtum Baden. [Karlsruhe, 1898.] 

Kerner, Karu. Geschichte der Methodik des deutschen Volksschulunterrichts. 
3 Vols. [Gotha 2d Ed., 1888—91.] 

MoLpENHAUER, Fr. (Geschichte des héheren Schulwesens der Rhéinproving. 
[Cologne, 1895.] 

Noute, Dr. E. History of the German School System; in Rep, U. S. Com. Educ., 
1897-1898, I, 61-82. (Trans. from Rein’s Encykl. Handbuch der Pdda- 
gogik.) 

*PAULSEN, FR. Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts, II, (Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1896.] 
+PAULSEN, Fr. The German Universities. [New York, 1895.] [Also in Rep. 
U. 8S. Com. Educ., 1891-1892, I, pp. 247-368. ] 
Perry, E.D. The Universities of Germany; in Hduc. Rev., VI, 207-231. 
*Retn, Geo. W. Encyklopidisches Handbuch der Padagogik, VII, 1013-1040. 
[Langensalza, 1899.] (Trans. in Nohl, above.) 

Reps. U. 8. Com. Epuc. (See list below.) 

Scumip, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung vom Anfang an bis auf unsere Zeit, 
V, Pts. 2 and 3. ([Stuttgart, 1901, 1902.] 

Sretry, J. R. Life and Times of Stein, I and II. [Cambridge, 1878.] 

Srown, Carvin E. Report on the Primary Schools of Germany [1839]; in Bar- 
nard’s Jr., XXII, 767-813. 

Waener, A. H. G. Die Entwickelung der Universitat Berlin, 1810-1896. [Ber- 
lin, 1896.] 

ZIEGLER, T. (Geschichte der Erziehung. [Munich, 1895.] 

2 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to a few men whose work largely in- 
fluenced German education during the nineteenth century. 

Apamson, Ropt. Fichte. (for Class. Ser.) [Edinburgh and London, 1881.] 
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BartTets, Dr. Fr. Dr. Wilhelm Harnisch’s Handbuch fiir das deutsche Volks- 
schulwesen. (Bibl. Pid. Klass., Vol. XXXII.) [Langensalza, 1893.] 
CAssELL, Henry. Adolf Diesterweg; in Hduc. Rev., I, 345-356. [April, 1891.] 
DirsteRweG, ADoLF. Pestalozzi and the Schools of Germany; in Barnard’s Jr., 
IV, 343-358. 
Doprorx, Paut. Kant et Fichte et la probleme de Veducation. [Paris, 1895.] 
FArper, Dr. Fr. Johann Gottlieb Fichte. (Klass. Péd., Vol. X11.) [Langen- 
salza, 1891.] 
+Fiscuer, Konrap. Adolf Diesterweg. (Klass. Pdd., Vol. XIX.) [Langen- 
salza, 1899.] 
Guimps, BARon Roger DE. VPestalozzi; his Aim and Work. [Syracuse, 1889 
(abridged Ed.) ; New York, 1890.] 
Hat, G. Sranztey. Educational Reforms; in Ped. Sem., I, 1-12. [1891.] 
Krausek, Ricuarp. Adolf Diesterweg und seine Verdienst wm die Entwickelung 
des deutschen Volksschullehrerstandes. [Boma-Leipzig, 1889.] 
Pintocne, A. Pestalozgzi, and the Modern Hlementary School. (Gt. Hduc. 
Series.) [New York, 1901.] 


RicutTer, Kart. Adolf Diesterweg; nach seinem Leben und Werken zur Jubel- : 


feier seines hundertjihrigen Geburtstages. [Wien, 1890.] 
Rupoten, Lupwic. Adolf Diesterweg, der Reformator des deutschen Volks- 
schulwesen in. 19ten Jahrhundert, [Berlin, 1890.] 
7SALLWURK, Dr. E. von. Adolf Diesterweg. (Bibl, Pid. Klass., Vols. XXXVI, 
XXXVIT, and XXXVIII.)  [Langensalza, 1899-1900.] 
Smirn, WM. (Trans.). WPichte’s Popular Works, I. [London, 4th Ed., 2 Vols., 
1889.] 
Voer, Dr. Toro. J. G, Fichte’s Reden an die deutsche Nation, mit Biographie. 
(Bibl. Pad. Klass., Vol. XX.) [Langensalza, 1881.] 
Wacker, K. Adolf Diesterweg’s Wegweiser zur Bildung fiir deutsche Lehrer. 
(Saml. Péd. Schr., Vol. XXVI.) [Paderborn, 1900.] 
WILkign, Epwin. » Diesterweg und die Lehrerbildung. [Berlin, 1890. ] 


3 Works of lesser importance, or those containing but a short general article. 


Barnes, Mrs. M.S. The Intellectual Leadership of Germany in the 19th Cen- 
tury; in Studies in Education, I, edited by Earl Barnes, pt. X, 380-390. 
[Stanford Univ., Cal., 1897.] 

Davipson, THos. History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 

Eucxen, R. Der Kampf wm das Gymnasium. [Stuttgart, 1891.] 

FRANCKE, Kuno. History of German Literature. (Social Forces.) [New 
York, 4th Ed., 1901.] 


FRANK, Ferp. Die Osterreichische Volksschule vom 1848-1898. [Wien, 1898.] 


REGENER, Fr. Skizzen zur Geschichte der Pédagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
SEELEY, Levi. The Common-School System of Germany. [New York, 1896.] 


4 Sources and Secondary Authorities (including School Codes) relating to the recent 


history or present status of the German school system. 
ARNOLD, M, Higher Schools and Universities in Germany. [London, 1882.] 
{BaRNarpD, Henry. K. von Rawmer’s Contributions to the History and Improve- 
ment of the German Universities. [New York, 1859.] 
BEIER, ADOLF. Die héheren Schulen in Preussen und ihre Lehrer. [Halle, 1899.] 
Boiron, Frep. E. The Secondary School System of Germany. [New Vane 1900.] 


BRUNCKEN, ERNEST. The German Gymnasium; in Educ. Rev:, XXI, 163-173. 
[Feb., 1901.] 
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Burter, N. M. The Prussian Elementary Education Bill of 1893; in Educ. Rev, 
III, 355-359. [April, 1892.] 

Dawson, Wm. H. German Life in Town and Country. [New York, 1901.] 

Ene. Evuc. Reprs. Special Reports on Educational Subjects of the Board of 
Education for England. [London, I, 1897; III, 1898; IX, 1902.] Re 
ferred to in the Syllabus as Eng. Educ. Repts. The articles-of special 
importance and which relate to education in Germany are: 


Article and Author. Volume. Chapter. 
The Realschulen in Berlin and their bearing on modern Secondary 

and Commercial Education, by M. E. Sadler................- I 13 
The Ober-Realschulen of Prussia, with special reference to the Ober- 

Realschule at Charlottenburg, by M. E. Sadler............... I 14 
The Prussian Elementary School Code, translated by A. E. Twenty- 

PP ere hee rs cas 5 > s WIR SIME wins hahe whet sratanslaialeia\inlere fi 15 
The Continuation Schools of Saxony, by F. H. Dale............+.- i 16 
Problems in Prussian Secondary Education for Boys, by M. E. Sadler Il 2 
The Curricula and Programmes of Work for Higher Schools in 

Prussia, translated by W. G. Lipscomb..........--.5.0.....55- Ul 3 
The Development and Organization of the Higher Schools of the 

Grand Duchy of Baden, by H. E. D. Hammond............... Il 4 
Tendencies in the Educational Systems of Germany, by Dr. W. Rein. 

Translated by F. H. Dale..........----+-s2ee- eee ce twee tees iB 6 
The Unrest in Secondary Education in Germany and Elsewhere, by 

VP Bie SBOE ce we S00 sieve Sh Paes a ee IX 1 
Note on the Revised Curricula and Programs of Work for Higher 

Schools for Boys in Prussia, 1901, by A. E. Twentyman....... IX 2 
Higher Schools for Girls in Germany, by Mary A. Lyster.......... | Ix 3 
The Smaller Public Elementary Schools of Prussia and Saxony, with 

Notes on the Training and Position of Teachers, by E. M. Field IX 4 
Note on Impending Changes in the Professional Training of Ele- 

mentary School Teachers in Prussia, by A. E. Twentyman..... IX. i) 
The Continuation Schools of Berlin, translated by A. E. Twentyman Ix | 8 
Note on'the Earlier History of the Technical High Schools of Ger-| 

many, by A. E. Twentyman.........---..eeeeeee sere eters IX 9 
Recent Developments in Higher Commercial Education in Germany, 

by M. E. Sadler. 2.00... 05sec ee sere e teense ete wee ae cennet| IX 10 


The volumes contain other articles not bearing directly on the subject-matter of this 
Syllabus, such as Manual Training, Teaching of Languages, etc., and which have not been 
included in the above. 


Goopwin, Epw. J. Results in the Prussian Gymnasium; in Sch. Rev., VII, 
540-548. [Nov., 1899.] 

Hart, Jas. M. German Universities. [New York, 1878.] 

HEINEMANN, K. Die Organization der Volksschulen. [Gera, 1893.] 

Hernia, ALBERT. Commercial Edueation in Germany and England; in Sch. 
Rev., X, 124-137. [Feb., 1902.] 

HornEMANN, F. Die Berliner Dezemberkonferenz und die Schulreform. [Han- 
over, 1891.] 

Hucues, R. E. The Making of Citizens. [London and New York, 1902.] 

KarMMEL, O. Der Kampf um das humanistsche Gymnasium. [Leipzig, 1901.] 

Kanirzscu, H. Der Unterricht in der Volksschule. [ Weimar, 1888.] 

KERCHOVE D’EXAERDE, HENRI DE. De Venseignement obligatoire en Allemagne. 
[Paris, 1897.] 
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Krircuner, Fr. Contemporary Educational Thought im Prussia [1891]; in 
Educ. Rev., 1, 474-483. [May, 1891.] : 
Kiemo, L. R. European Schools. [New York, 1889.] 
OnteErT, A. Die dewtsche héhere Schule. [Hanover, 1896.] 
Parsons, JAS. R. Prussian Schools Through American Eyes. (Syracuse, 1891.] 
Reprinted from An. Rept. Supt. Publ. Instruction, State of New York, 
1891.] 
+PauLseNn, Fr. The German Universities. [New York, 1895.] Also in Rept. 
U. 8S. Com. Educ., 1891-1892, pp. 247-368. 
PLatTH, JuL. Schorn’s Geschichte der Pidagogik. (Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
Perry, CHAS. C. Reports on German Elementary Schools and Training Colleges. 
[London, 1887.] 
Poaer, Herr. Die neuen preussischen Volksschulgesetze: zusammengestellt und 
erldutert. [Berlin, 2d Ed., 1897.] 
*PRINCE, JoHN T. Methods of Instruction and Organization of the Schools of 
Germany. [Boston, 1892.] 
7Prince, Joun T. Impressions from German Schools; in Hduc. Rev., II, 231-237. 
[Oct., 1891.] 
7RemIn, W. Am Ende der Schulreform? [Langensalza, 1893.] 
Rein, W. Development of Educational Ideas during the 19th Century; in R. D. 
Robert’s Hducation in the 19th Century, ch. xiii. [Cambridge, 1901.] 


Reps. U. 8. Com. Epuc. Reports of U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Vol. I 


of each year, as follows: 


Title of Article. Report. Pages. 
Comparison of the schools of Germany, France, and the United 
States; good diagrams, courses of study graphically repre- 

: sented sete eee ee reso Oooh re Amman hose ea tedu sooo o 1888-1889 39. 77 
Middle and intermediate schools of Prussia................. 1889-1890 981-299 
The schools of the Kingdom of Saxony; economic development 

_ of Saxony, and educational progress.................... 1889-1890 299-312 
Higher schools of Prussia; the agitation for reform; the Berlin 

Conference of December, 1890; the Emperor’s address and 

_ the proceedings in full; subsequent proceedinos; emcee ne 1889-1890 314-407 
Brief view of the schools of AUStYOSERNN GARY... eee eee ee 1889-1890 419-454 
Brief statement of the school system Of U>ruseia sete ere 1889-1890 455-464 
er ee teachers in Germany, Austria and Switzerland; 

6’ Swiss ‘sehool system af... dn 200s shia ee 1891-1892 a 
German Universities—history and present sstatisnn. «eee ae eee eee 
the schools of Ruvaria< ty. yaad. ae, ees een haa 1892-1893 323-336 
Results of a ocd statistics discussed; com- 

DLOD-BCNOOL Leaebers .Of -PPUSSia: ich ee ote eae eine 
Development of the common-school system of Berlin......... ens ae 
The new education in Germany; is German pedagogy in a state * zee 
of decomposition ; supplementary and industrial schools of 
Germany ; rural and ungraded schools of Germany; com- 
parative review of courses of instruction in sixteen German 
cities ; normal schools of Switzerland; national features of 
eae education; education in the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
Vite ue Serie ey a) : 3) 
nae ee education in Berlin 5 salaries of elementary — oa a 
eachers in Ger i 
ee er any end Austria eee ae cortttsss| 1895-1896 138-164 
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Title of Article. ng HN ' pages 
Educational thought in Central Europe: Special schools foz i ae 
defectives; school savings banks; attendance at boys’ high 
_ schools in Prussia; manual training in Germany ; statistics 1896-1897 126-206 
History of the German School System (See Nohle).......... 1897-1898 BE feo) 
Progress of elementary schools in Prussia, 1886—-1896........ 1898-1899 125-147 
School attendance and compulsory education in Europe...... 1898-1899 147-164 


Preparation of normal-school teachers in Prussia; Federal aid 
for elementary schools in Switzerland; history of second- 
ary schools in Hungary; seventy years of attendance at 
CHORE ANA MOIVERSIDICS coz chat <njsgeiaid ORs 10S shinies wie» Rees 1898-1899 201-203 

Educational thought in Central Europe: Statistics; schools of 
Berlin; expenditures for education; medical inspection; 
secondary education; defectives; industrial and commer- 
cial schools of Hungary; corporal punishment in Prussia; 
Baroness von Biilow and kindergartens................. 1899-1900 721-894 

Education in Central Europe, chiefly Germany; supervision in 
Germany; commercial schools; reformatory education in 
Prussia; continuation schools of Germany; German teach- 
SiS. G2 Rae ce Doge oe Ser ene to Si aig one ee i ae wear | 1901 1-128 


Repr. U. S. ComMiIssioneR oF Lazor. 17th An. Report; Trade and Technical 
Education. [Washington, 1902.] 

RUSSELL, Jas. E. German Higher Schools. [New York, 1899.] 

*Sattwurx, E. von. Contemporary Educational Thought in Germany ; in Educ. 
Rev., V, 3138-324. [April, 1893.] : 

Sanpers, H. A. Recent Changes in the Curriculum of the Prussian Gymnasium ; 
in Sch. Rev., X, 456-473. [June, 1902.] 

SonNENSCHEIN, A. Educational Codes of Foreign Countries. [London, 1889.] 

Srérzner, Dr. Paut. Das éffentliche Unterrichtswesen Deutschlands in der 
Gegenwart. [Leipzig, 1901.] 

TurerceN, Oscar. Struggle for Equality of Rights between the German Gym- 
nasium and the Realgymnasium; in Sch. Rev., X, 243-248. [Mch., 1902. ] 

Viereck, L. Reform of Secondary Education in Germany; in Hduc. Rev., XX, 
170-183. [Sept., 1900.] , 

Ware, F. Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry. [New York, 1900.] 

Woop, Henry. The Results of the Prussian Commission [1890] on School Re- 
form; in Educ. Rev., I, 273-279. [March, 1891.] 

Woop-Lovesoy, E. M. An Elementary School in Berlin; in Hducation, XXII, 
493-497. [April, 1902.] 

*Wricut, C. E. The New Curriculum for the Higher Schools in Prussia; in 
Education, XXIII, 1-14, [Sept., 1902.] 

+Wricut, C. E. The abolition of compulsory Greek in Germany; in Educ. Rev., 
XXIV, 48-60. [June, 1902.] 

Youne, J. W. A. The Teaching of Mathematics in the Higher Schools of 
Prussia. [New York, 1900.] 

5 For additional bibliography see the last page of each chapter in Russell, and the 

Library Catalogue of Columbia University. 
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6 Suggestions as to Reading. 


This section of the Syllabus traces the final steps in the development of a cen- _ 


tralized and efficient modern state school system. It is both a study in the history 
of educational development and a study of present conditions. Authorities have 
been cited for each important step in the process, and frequent references have been 
given to works where additional facts and statistics can be found by those who may 
need them. As a result, the section is a very condensed outline, the citations are 
abundant, and the list of references is large. This section of the Syllabus, with the 
three which follow it, offer plenty of material for a semester’s study of comparative 
school systems. It naturally follows that in a general course on the history of 
education the instructor will desire to present only the main outline, leaving to the 
students either certain general reading or individual points to be looked up. For 
the first the student needs a few good references; for the second the abundant cita- 
tions of the Syllabus offer sufficient guidance. Accordingly no attempt will be 
made to discuss the references in detail, the suggestions being confined to calling 
attention to the more important English references. 

Of the Important Sources and Secondary Authorities of group 1, Barnard con- 
tains good historical sketches to about 1860; Donaldson contains an excellent chap- 
ter on the nineteenth century history of the German Volksschule; Nohle contains a 
very good short section on nineteenth century development; and fPaulsen and 
Perry contain good short sketches of nineteenth century university development. 
Conrad is also good on recent university history. Bache, Cousin, and Stowe are 
classic reports. Of the German works, Clausnitzer, *Fischer, and *Paulsen are very 
able works. Schmid contains a very detailed history. 

Most of the References under group 2 have been mentioned in connection with 
previous sections of the Syllabus, and do not need to be repeated here. Adamson is 
a good popular sketch of Fichte and his works, Cassell is a very good short article, 
and Smith contains a good biography and a translation of Fichte’s more important 
works. 

Of the Sources and Secondary Authorities in group 4, on the recent history or 
the present status of the German school system, the most important to the English 
student are Bolton, Dawson, Hart, Hughes, Klemm, Parsons, jPaulsen, Perry, Prince, 
Russell, Ware, and Young. Hart, though old, is still probably our best description 
of German university life, and +Paulsen is our best short work on the German 
universities. For the secondary schools of Germany, Russell is the standard work. 
Bolton is also a good work on the subject. Young gives many details as to the 
organization and administration of the higher schools. Klemm, Parsons, Perry, and 
Prince are the results of recent visits to German schools and describe conditions as 
the observers saw them. Hughes and Ware are books which make a comparative study 
of education in the principal European states and in America, and contain much 
of marked value. Hughes is the more important of the two. Ware deals chiefly 
with the educational basis of trade and industry, and points out the educational 
advantage of Germany in this connection. Perhaps the best single short article on 
the German school system as a whole, and on the spirit and ideals of the system 
rather than the details of its organization, is the chapter in Dawson. The various 
magazine articles cited relate to particular points and do not need individual men- 
tion. Any one of these articles is worth reading if information is wanted on the 
particular point to which it relates. 

Besides the important books mentioned above, the many articles in the English 
eres rei Sea eds Bec Reports (Eng. Educ. Repts.) and in the Reports of 
as fae : Sree Education (Reps. U. §. Com. Educ.) are of the first 
Zp nee, and the list should be consulted. The American reports are particularly 
valuable for current statistics and for articles on current educational questions. The 
articles in the English reports are usually much longer and very valuable. Frequent 
es been made to these two series of reports in the pages of the Syllabus. 

f the German works, Beier, Heinemann, Kaemmel, Pogge, +Rein, and Stitzner 
are worthy of particular mention. Beier contains many tables ‘is well arranged and 
bee a good full presentation. _Heinemann describes the details of the organization 
oO. rete eee Kaemmel is a plain statement of the conditions and questions 
involved. Pogge contains the various decrees, and is in reality a copy of th hool 
ste it relates to the Volksschule. Rein contains a good Sop ee of aueaiee 
at issue and a good bibliography of the discussion. Stétzner is a very meritorious 
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ees work, and contains a statement of the present conditions in the various German 
states. 


The general student, following a short course of lectures on the development of — 


the system, and desiring only a general outline, will find that Donalson, Nohle, and 
Russell contain useful short chapters on the historical development; that Dawson 
contains a good chapter on the present ideals and spirit of the schools; and that 
Prince, Seeley and Russell contain good short chapters which give the plan of 
organization and administration of the system. 


. 
ea 
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XXXIX EDUCATION IN FRANCE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(Barnard’s Jr., XX, 217-332; *Compayré, ch. xxi; }Compayreé, II, bk. vii; Fayet; 
Schmid, V, Pt. 2.) 


I UNDER THE CONSULATE AND THE FIRST EMPIRE [1799-1814]. 
(Arnold, ch. v; Liard, II, 1-124; *Teegan, ch. ii.) 
1 The School-Inquiry of 1801. 
a The lack of provision for education reported. 

2 Napoleon’s law of May 1, 1802, organizing instruction in the State 
and providing for:—(Beauchamp, I, 81-87; for debate on see 
Beauchamp, I, 68-81; Gréard, I; Liard, I, 1-64.) 

a Re-enactment of the provisions of the law of 1795 regarding prim- 
ary education. (Syllabus, p. 233.) 
b Reorganization of secondary education. (fArnold, ch. 11; Bar- 
nard’s Jr., XX, 293-322.) 
1) Formation of the Lycées. 
a) Nature of these. 
b) For whom intended. 
ec) Subjects taught. (}}Min. Publ. Instr., 412-416.) 
d) Number and attendance. 


Wear eerentera 1809 * 1811 1813 41329 1847 1866 
UV. CEES! ieee tare ies 35 36 36 36 54 74 
PUD Seer er 9,068 10,926 14,492 15,087 23,207 34,442 


Free pupils.....4,199 4,008 3,500 1,600 
(Table compiled from statements made in Barnard, and Rep. 
U.S. Com. Educ.) 


2) Secondary schools [Communal Colleges]. 
a) Difference between these and the Lycées in instruction 
given and in the manner of support. 
b) Number and attendance. 


Weare eee 1809 1815 1830 1849 1855 1866 
Colleges ..... 273 323 332 306 244 25) 
Bupils soccer 18,507 19,320 27,308 31,706 32,500 33,038 


(Table compiled from the same sources as the preceding. ) 


ul r val * 
Between 1850 and 1866 eighteen communal colleges were changed into Lycées. 
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e The special schools for higher education, medical education, and 
certain technical institutions. (Barnard’s Jr., XXI, 401- 
606; Beauchamp, I, 93-109.) 
3 The University of France created by the Law of May 10, 1806; organ- 
ized in 1808. (Beauchamp, I, 156, 171-201; Gréard, I; Grimaud, 
pt. 2, ch. i; *Teegan, ch. vil.) 
a Nature of the new imperial university.. (E{Min. Publ. Instr., 13- 
15, 51-55.) 
b Branches. 
e Supervisory powers. 
d The old universities changed to groups of faculties. 
1) Chief work the conferring of, degrees. 
a) Paris the one exception. 
2) Practically no change until after 1875. 
e Subsequent history of the university. ($Min. Publ. Instr., 
15-50.) 


1815 Grand Master and Council replaced by a Commissioner of Public 
Instruction. , 

1824 Became a Ministerial Department. 

1833 Special budget suppressed. 

1850 Property annexed by the State. (§Min. Publ. Instr., 22-30.) 


4 The University and primary edueation. (Barnard’s Jr., LX, 381-3890; 
XI, 254-260; XX, 255-261.) 
a Condition of elementary education in 1808, compared with 1801. 
b Subjects and nature of instruction preseribed. . 
e Classes in the higher schools for the.training of primary masters. 
d The ‘‘Brothers of the Christian Schools’? especially favored. 
5 The Superior Normal School of France re-established [1808]. 
a Its history. (Barnard’s Jr.,XX,239-244; *Barnard; Buisson, Pt. 
1, tome IT, 2058-2073; Ecole normale, 210-251; Gréard, I; 
Jacoulet, 375-393.) 
b Under the Restoration twelve additional normal schools were 
established. 


II UNDER THE RESTORATION [1814-1830]. (Arnold, ch. vi; Grimaud, 
pt. 3; Liard, II, bk. iv; *Min. Publ. Instr., 1-5; +Min. Publ. Instr., 
10-15; *Teegan, ch. iii.) 
1 The Ordinance of 1816, a forerunner of the Law of 1833. (Barnard’s — 
Jr., IX, 381-390; Buisson, Pt. 1, tome II, 1€81-1682; Gréard, I.) 
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a Small treasury grant, about $10,000 yearly, for school books, 

model-schools, and deserving teachers. 
1) This sum doubled in 1829. 
b Cantonal committees. 
e Certificates on examination. 
2 The Church again obtained control of elementary education. (X. 
ch. ii.) 

a The “‘Brothers of the Christian Schools’’ asserted their inde- 
pendence. 

b Commission of Public Instruction decided that the Brothers should 
be certificated on presentation of their letter of obedience 
[1818]. 


France : 282 Communities in 80 Departments. 
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e Cantonal committees remodeled so as to give the bishops and 


other clergy entire control of Catholic primary schools [1824]. — 


d Other teaching congregations authorized [1821-1826]. 
e Bad results following Church control. 
3 Status of elementary education at the close of this period. 
a Communal schools thus far established. 
1) Character of the schools, school-houses, teachers, and in- 
struction. 
b Guizot’s examination into the condition of elementary education 
in 1833. ; 
1) The conditions revealed. 
4 Lycées and Communal Colleges practically unchanged during this 
period. 
a Lycées known as Royal Colleges [1815-1848]. 
b Annual subsidy of 812,000 fr. granted by the State to the Lycées 
[1817]. By 1847 this had increased to 1,500,000 fr. 


III UNDER THE MONARCHY OF JULY [1830-1848]. (Arnold, ch. vii; 
Barnard’s Jr., [X, 381-390; *Compayré, ch. xxi; Grimaud, pt. 4; 
Liard, II, bk. v; *Min. Publ. Instr., 5-8; +Min. Publ. Instr., 15-25; 
*Teegan, ch. iv.) 

1 The new monarchy supported by the leading thinkers of the time. 
2 The problem of providing a real system of popular education at once 
received attention. 
a Ecclesiastical control of communal committees overthrown [1830]. 
b Exemptions from examinations for the teacher’s certificate abol- 
ished [1831]. 
¢ Thirty new normal schools created [1831-1833]. (*Barnard; 
Jacoulet, 393-414.) 
d Treasury grant for primary education increased. 
e The Law of June 28, 1833. (See below.) 
f First State grant for infant schools [1840]. Growth of infant 
schools. [Salles d’asile to 1881; Ecoles maternelle since 


1881.]. (Matrat; *Min. Publ. Instr., 199-208, for history of 
the schools. ) 


MEM nc oc 1827 1837 1840 1843 1846 1850 1863 1886 1891 1897 

Schools .. 1 251 555 1,489 1,861 1,735 3,308 6,096 5,340 5,683 

(Compiled from statements in Arnold, a table in *Min. Publ. Instr., 
235, and Hughes, p. 120.) 


g Continuation classes for adults authorized [1836]. [First begun 


in Paris in 1820; made a part of the public school system in 
1867. | 
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BG) tanec Patt une eran mama io iG 1837 1840 1843 1848 
Classes esi eee oe eee 1,856 3,403 6,434 6,877 


Adultssenrolledyiee en esr eel 36,965 95,064 115,164 
(Compiled from statements in Arnold and in Barnard’s Jr.) 


IV THE LAW OF 18383. 
1 This law the foundation of the French national system of education. 
a The law in full. (Arnold, 243-253; Buisson, Pt. 1, tome II, 1684— 
1686; Gréard, II.) 
2 Nature of the new law. (Arnold, ch. viii; Barnard’s Jr., XI, 244, 253, 
same art. in XX, 244, 253; *Compayré, ch. xxi; Grimaud, 240- 
247; *Musée Péd., 1-16.) 
a Recommendation changed to obligation. 
b Nature of the schools provided for. 
1) The elementary, or lower primary. 
2) The superior, or advanced primary. [Middle schools ; 
primaire supérieur. | 
a) For what class needed. 
b) These made little progress until 1878, when State aid 
was given. (For history of, see Morant, 337-367; and 
*Musée Péd., No. 16, pp. 6-23.) 
3) Freedom in religious instruction guaranteed. 
e¢ Every Commune to have its own or a joint-communal school. 
1) Tuition fees: admission of indigents. 
d Private schools, having a certificated teacher, free to compete with 
the State Schools. 
e Support of schools. 
1) Communal maintenance. 
a) Taxes. Tuition fees. 
2) Department assistance. 
3) National Treasury assistance. 
f Teachers, 
1) Home. Salary. Fees. Pensions. 
2) Certificates compulsory. 
g Supervision of the schools, 
1) The Communal Committee. 
2) The District [Arrondissement] Committee. 
3) State School Inspectors. 
3 The provisions of the law in part extended to girls’ schools [1836]. 


V RESULTS OF THE LAW OF 1833. (Bache; Barnard’s dt., LX se8l= 
390; Petit; 7-19.) 


1 Increase in schools, pupils enrolled, and expenditure for elementary 
education. 
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2 The work of Guizot as Minister of Public Instruction. (Barnard’s Jr., 
XI, 254-281; XX, 253-280.) 
a His efforts to create favorable public opinion. 
b His circular to the teachers of France. (Barnard’s Jr., XI, 279- 
281, XX, 278-280; +Musée Péd., No. 33, pp. 17-23.) 
e His great work in behalf of elementary education. 


VI UNDER THE REPUBLIC [1848-1852] AND THE SECOND EMPIRE 
[1852-1870]. (Barnard’s Jr., XX, 281-292; Constant for laws 
and decrees; Grimaud, 377-438; Liard, II, bks. vi, vii; *Min. 
Publ. Instr., 9-15; {Min. Publ. Instr., 25-28; *Teegan, ch. v.) 

1 Primary education. 

a The Sub-commission on Primary Education of 1848 and its Re- 

port. 
1) Opposition to State primary schools. 
2) Religious instruction favored. 

b The Law of March 15, 1850, and the decrees of 1852 and 1854. 
(Buisson, Pt. 1, tome II, 1687-1697; Gréard, II, 1st Ed.; 
Grimaud, 385-438.) 

1) Changes in the Law of 1833. 
a) Communal control. 
2) ‘Liberty of instruction’’ made still broader. 
a) Number of primary schools controlled by religious 
societies. (Arnold.) 


FY CAD Aan ass ee cee ee eee a 1850 1862 1864 
SCHOOL sii, ccdeu emer tea ae eee 6,464 10,862 11,391 


3) Way opened for the competition and opposition of private — 


establishments. 
4) Free instruction proposed but rejected (1850, 1863]. 
a) Free instruction for indigents made easier to obtain. 
b) Percentage who received free tuition. (Barnard. ) 


Meat, Zap malate Sate ar eee 1850 1852 1864 
inj Communalischoolsisngseaeeeaee 35% 40% 38 % 
In Religious, Schools..4 <0 2a. c.400n5 56% 


2 Great encouragement of adult schools [1863-1868]. (Collignon ; 
*Musée Péd., No. 16, pp. 6-23.) 
a Incorporated into the State school system [1867]. 
b State grants for adult schools. 


ELE ees sap cio A Aida acto cia dino do od on aces 1867 1868 


Grant os 5..'0.. 0): os 1 ee 160,000 fr. 500,000 fr. 
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3 Reorganization of the normal school system. 
(*Barnard ; Buisson, Pt. 1, tome II, 2058- 
2073; Jacoulet, 414-426. ) 

a Objections and antagonisms. 

b ‘‘Pupil teacher’’ system introduced. 

ce Emphasis placed on science and agricul- 
ture. 

4 Secondary education. 

a Development of the Lycées and Communal 
Colleges since 1802. (+Arnold, ch. 
il; Barnard’s Jn, XX, 293-322. 
++tMin. Publ. Instr., 1887, 412-416; 
Rept. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1902, I, 697— 
698. ) 

1) First State grant to Communal Col- 
leges [1845]. 

b The struggle between the sciences and the 
humanities. 

1) Duruy’s Decree of 1865, establish- 
ing a special course, codrdinated 
with the primary schools. 

a) Duruy’s  bacealaureate in 
science. | 


VII UNDER THE THIRD REPUBLIC | SINCE 
1870]. (For Laws, see Buisson, Pt. i 
tome II, 1697-1706, 3030-3038. Also see 
articles Décrets and Circulaires in Buis- 
son, Pt. 1, tome I.. Also see Constant for 
laws and decrees [1850-1890]. Also 
Duruy ; Grimaud, periods 5 and 6; Liard, 
IT, bk. viii; Marion; *Min. Publ. Instr., 
15-45, 199-232; +Min. Publ. Instr., 28= 
45; Pécault.) 

1 Various plans for nationalizing education dis- 
cussed [1871-1875]. 
a Education soon became a great State in- 
terest. 
2 Primary Education. (Carrive for all laws, 
decrees, and cireulars from 1874-1889 , 
*Martel; *Teegan, ch. vi.) 
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The Progress of Primary Educati 
France, as shown by the reduction - 
percentage of Illiteracy among arm 
scripts, and among persons signin 
marriage records. (Calculated fr 
chart given in Statistique de Venseign 
primaire, VI, 1896-1897, p. clxvii.) 
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1878 State aid granted to superior primary schools. These increased from 
forty in 1878 to two hundred twenty-six in 1887. 

1878 The Government appropriated $24,000,000 to aid in building school- 
houses. Obligation laid on communes to own their own school- 
houses. 

1878-1888 Advances to the Communes [$105,517;290], resulting in the erec- 
tion or repair of more than twenty thousand schoolhouses. ( Petit.) 

1878-1897 $52,000,000 expended for sites and buildings for Normal Schools. 

1879 Normal schools for women provided in every Department. [Law of 
Aug. 9.] (Beaussire, 297-312; Jacoulet, 426-434: Martin.) 

1880 Superior and academic councils reorganized, so as to preclude eccle- 
siastical control. [Law of Feb. 14.] 

1880 Organization of manual and higher technical instruction schools. 
[Law of Dec. 11.] (ftMartel: Morant, 337-367: digest of the law 
in Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1897-1898, I, 709-712.) 

1881 Primary instruction made free. [Law of June 16.] Superior primary 
included as a part of the State’s free system. Clerical letters of 
authorization abolished, and all teachers required to hold a State 
certificate. (Beaussire, 312-325; Benoit-Lévy et Bocandé, 85-135; 
fCompayré, pt. 2, ch. ii; Grimaud, 569-585.) 

1881-1887 Maternal schools and infant schools incorporated into the State 
system. (*Min. Publ. Instr., 215-232.) 

1882 Primary instruction made compulsory. [Law of Mch. 28.] (Beaus- 
sire, 325-344; Benoit-Lévy et Bocandé, 11-84; +Compayré, pt. 2, 
ch. 1; Dreyfus-Brisac. ) 

1884 Every community authorized to establish classes for adults, the State 
paying half the expense. (Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 1894-1895, I, 
298-303.) 

1885 Proportions of State aid to communal schools fixed. [Law of June 
20.] (Petit, 30-44.) 

1886 After 1891 all primary teachers in boy’s schools to be lay teachers. 
[Law of Oct. 30.] First complete State organization of higher 
primary schools and courses. This the organic law of the system. 
(Digest of law, Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 1885-1886, p. 739-740.) 

1889 Salaries of teachers determined [Law of July 19]; increased in 1893. 
Carrive, 635-649; *Min. Publ. Instr.) 

1892 Creation of écoles pratiques de commerce et dindustrie. 

1893 Re-classification and new regulations for higher primary schools. 
Great increase in practical and technical instruction. 


Table showing the percentages contributed by the Communes, Departments, and the State 
toward the support of Primary Education. (Compiled from Parsons, pp. 16-17, and 


Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1899-1900, II, p. 1721.) 


Year. Mots. Hapense, Proportion Contributed by the 
State. Departments. Communes. 

1867 15,30: 16.6 ; 
1877 $18,879,510 24.60" 18.00" B40" 
1881-82 26,462,802 66.25 18.22 20. 538 
1886-87 34,589,103 48.80 10.50 40.90 
1891-92 37,261,215 67.60 ; 32.40 
1896-97 42,803,050 67.02 32.98 
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1895 Congress held to consider the improvement of adult instruction. Great 
improvement in these schools since 1895. (Rep. U. S. Com. Edu., 
1894-1895, I, 298-303; 1898-1899, I, 1103-1106.) 


Years i tencsets « vasa 1894-95 1895-96 1896-97 1897-98 
Students orca 8,288 15,778 24,528 30,368 


1900 Congress on Primary Education. (Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 1899-1900, | 
TL 29=732)) 

3 Secondary Education. (Duruy, 199-252; Rept. U. 8. Com. Educ., 
1902, I, 687-698.) 

1880 Law creating Lycées and colleges for women adopted. Repeal of the 
Duruy Special Course Decree of 1865. Agitation for reform along ‘ 
the line of greater flexibility. Time for modern subjects increased. 

1890 Lycées reorganized. Time for older subjects increased at the expense 
of the modern subjects. Special secondary course with a baccalau- 
reate in modern studies. 

1896 Congress of Secondary Professors inaugurated. 

1899 Report of the Ribot Commission on Secondary Education. (Rep. U.S. 
Com. Educ., 1898-1899, I, 1107-1138.) 

1902 Lycées again reorganized. Studies in two cycles, with a single bac- 
calaureate. (}+{+Compayré; Nony et Cie.) 


The Sources of Support of Secondary Schools. 
(From tables in Statistique de Venseignement secondaire, 1876, p- cix, 1887, 


p. ev.) 

Year. Total Expense. State. Depts. Communes. Families. 
1876 ..75,922,784fr. 04e. TOGA 0.6 % 5.6% 86.8% 
1887 ..74,459,246fr.74c. 18.6% Dy, 6.5% 74.0% 


4 Reorganization of the Universities. (For laws and decrees see Beau- 
champ, III, IV, V; Brereton; Duruy, 253-300; Eng. Edue. Repts., 
‘IT, ch. 23; §Min. Publ. Instr. ; Rep. U. S. Com. Edue., 1891-1892, 
I, 76-92; 1896-1897, I, 33-38, 1899-1900, II, 1726-1729; 1902, 
I, 699-706. ) 


1870-1888 State appropriation quadrupled. 

1874 Status of the Universities in 1874. (fArnold, ch. viii.) 

1875 “ Liberty of instruction ” extended to university work. [Law of July 
12.] (Beauchamp, 12-17; Beaussire, 238-258 ; Duruy, ch. i; Grim- 
aud, 485-504.) Private faculties and schools organized. 

1885 Decrees permitting the faculties to hold property and to organize a 
governing council. 

1885-1890 Great development of the fifteen State Universities. 

1896 Title of University restored and complete reorganization provided for. 
[Law of July 10.] Universities opened to foreign students. Special 
doctorate instituted. ($Compayré; Rep. U. S. Com. Edue., 1894— 
1895, I, 305-312; 1895-1896, I, 620-684; 1897-1898, I, 749-759; 
1902, I, 699-706.) 
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THe PROGRESS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


= Has : 3 baw A A oe. ae idles 
Compiled from statistical tables given in Statistique de Venseignement primaire, II [1829-1877], pp. lvi, A 
xii: mialecge and the Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 1899-1900, Il, pp. 1718 and 1721. ) 


Number of Schools| Percen- | Number | Number Expenditure Expenditure per 
Number of per 100 tage of School |of Pupils per Capita of the 
Yy | Pupils in Inhabitants. of Com-| Houses | Enrolled| pypi] Enrolled in Population 
Cnr. Primary |———_________| munes Owned | per 100 the Primary } for 
Schools. Of all | Public | without} by the Inhabi- Schools. Primary Schools. 
Kinds. | Schools. | a School.|Communes.) tants. 
| Per cent. 

1826 1,116.777' 
1829 1,357,934 4.17 
1832 1,937,582 1.0 5.96 
1833 5.08 
1834 11 10.500 fre: 
1837 2.690.035 5.7 14 15.2 14,000 7.52 4.43 $ .88 
1840 2,896,934 6.2 ee 17.500 8.64 4.46 .89 
1843 3,164,297 7.5 2.5 23.500 9,24 
1847 3,530,135 7.8 2.4 8.7 24,000 9.97 < E 
1850 3,322,423 7.9 2.7 7.3 28,000 9.67 4.73 95 
1861 4,286,641 par 11,47 
1863 4,336,368 8.4 4.0 87,000 11.60 9.47 1.89 
1866 4,515,967 iby) 11,65 9.91 1.95 
1872 4,722,754 11.86 14.65 2.93 
1875 4,809,728 13.08 
1876 | 13.29 17.83 3.57 
1877 4,716,935 9 41,401 copes f 18.76 | §3.78 fr. c. 
18772 J ( 28.452 4.69 2.55 $ .51 
1881-82 5,841,211 ag 80.25 6.05 8.51 .70 
1886-87 5,596.9194 2 14.64 34.85 6 97 4,52 .90 
1891-92 5,556,470 18 14.46 39:26 7.85 4,82 -96 
1896-97 5,531,418 18 52,879 14.36 46.00 | 9,29 5.55 Alara 
1899-00 5.530.232 


1 From a Report by Baron Ch. Dupin. 

2Infant schools included in this and the following calculations, as to cost, but not in percentage enrolled. 
3 Fifty communes in 1891-92 and 48 in 1896-97, six being in Algiers. 

4 Algiers is counted in this and all following years. 


VIIT RECENT PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION .OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL SYSTEM. (Carrive; **Compayré; §Com- 
payré; Gobron, for the law; Hughes, chs. v, ix; Lynch, ch. v; 
Marillier; Marion; Parsons; Reps. U. S. Com. Edue., see list of 
articles; Taylor; Ware, ch. v.) 
1 The maternal schools [Ecoles maternelles]. (Chalamet; Delalain Fr., 


(e) ; Eaton; *Min. Publ. Instr., 199-229; Parsons; Pape-Carpan-- 


tier. ) 

a Infant schools [Transition classes; classes enfantines|. (*Min. 
Publ. Instr., 229-235; *Teegan, ch. x.) 

b Statistics relative to. (Rep. U. 8S. Com. Educe., 1899-1900, I, 779:) 

2 Primary Education [L’enseignement primaire}. (+Compayré ; Hughes, 
ch. v; *Min. Publ. Instr.; +Min. Publ. Instr., bk. iv; Parsons; 
*Teegan, ch. xvii, xviii.) 

a The lower primary schools [ Ecoles primatres élémentaires]. Dela- 
lain Fr., (d) ; Hughes, 116-117; *Min. Publ. Instr., 238-331; 
*Teegan, ch. xi.) 

1) Instruction in. (*Min. Publ. Instr., 384-414.) 


2) Statisties relative to. (Rep. U. 8. Com. Edue., 1899-1900, 
1-778; and 1902.1. 10887) 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 


(After charts No. 5 and 6, pp. cexvi, of Vol. VI [1896-1897] Statistique de Venseignement 
primaire. For exact figures from 1870-1897, see *Min. Pub. Instr., 194-195.) 


were not kept accurately until that time. The extraordinary expenses of the communes are 
not included until 1885, but would add from two to four million franes to the total for the 
years from 1855 to 1868, and from eight to twelve million francs to the total for the years 
1868 to 1878. In the table for pupils enrolled, children in the écoles maternelles are not 
included, but the primary school enrollment for Algiers is included from 1887-88 on. 
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The French system of education as exemplified in Paris 
Primary ‘schools 
Superior 
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For boys,normal, Paris, bachelor’s degree classical 


Paris, Besancon, Bordeaux ,Caen, Clermont, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyons, oe Nancy, 
fees Rennes, Toulouse. 


Marseilles 
Aix 


eae ais, Bordeaux, Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Lite. Lyone, ‘| 
Montpellier, Nancy ,P itiers, Rennes, Toulouse. 


Paris Montpellier Mix pre cet iene. Algiers Marseilles, ad Le Repicge _¢ Paci 
facu 


Facul-, 
ties 


ull) 
Nancy ties (Lyons Toulouse. Nantes, Rennes. 


[Dentistry | de =i plorna off Surgeon-den 


Preparation for examination made in free dental schools. 


Under Ministry of agriculture. 3 schools. Olfort, Lyons.and Veterinary | Veterinary | Toulouse 
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3) The Leaving Certificate [Certvficat d’études|. (Eng. Edue., 
Repts., II, ch. 25; Fitch, lect. xv.) 


b Complementary courses [Cours complémentaires]. 


Instr., 344-350.) 
e Rural schools in France. (Eng. Edue. Repts., VII; Smith.) 
d The higher primary schools [Ecoles primaires supériewres|. (Eng- 
Edue. Repts., I, ch. 12; Delalain Fr., (b), (¢) ; Hughes, ch. 
iv; *Min. Publ. Instr., 341-383; *Musée Péd., No. 16; *Nony 


(*Min, Publ. 


AS TYPIG AL SCHOOL ROOM IN A FRENCH PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


(From a photograph by Henry S. Taylor, tag ar! ing his Report, as a Juror to the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, made to the U. . Commissioner of Edueation. ) 


et Cie; Rep. U. S. Com. Edue., 1896-1897, I, 47-56; *Teegan, 
eh. xili.) 
1) Many, in part, boarding schools. 
2) Adult instruction. (Rep. U. S. Com. Edue., 
298-303. ) 
3) Boys’ schools; girls’ schools; mixed schools. 
3 Industrial and Technical education. (Eng. Edue. Repts., I, ch. 12, 
301-313; *Min. Publ. Instr., 384-433; Higher Tech. Schools in 
France, in Rep. se S. Com. Edue. for 1891-1892, I, 369-412; 
Perry, in Rep. U. S. Com. Edue., 1897-1898, I, 709-749; Rept. 
U. S. Com. Labor; We ch. vi.) 


1894-1895, TI, 
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a Manual Training schools. (fTeegan, sect. 1.) 


b Commercial and industrial schools. [Ecoles pratiques de com- 


merce et d’industrie. (+Teegan, sect. 2.) 
e Agricultural schools. (+Teegan, sect. 3.) 


d Subjects taught in these schools. (Morant, 306-313, 369-370 ; 


y7Teegan, sects. 1-3.) 
4 Secondary education. (Hughes, ch. ix; Taylor.) 


a Lycées for boys only [109]. (Hardy; Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 


1890-1891, I, 109-124; 1895-1896, I, 635-639.) 
b Communal colleges [Colléges communaux] for boys only [227]. 
e Religious and private secular secondary schools. 
d Table showing the growth of these schools, 1887-1901. (See Rep. 
U.S. Com. Educ., 1902, I, 685-686.) 
e Subjects of instruction in the different classes before 17 89, and 
in 1802, 1821, 1842, 1852, 1865, 1876, and 1887. (See charts 
in {tMin. Publ. Instr., 1887, 412-416.) 
1) Subjects taught and arrangement of classes in 1874 (+Ar- 
nold, chs. iv, vii.) 
f Subjects of instruction at present. (Hardy; Jamin; Jonas; Mor- 


ant, 370-372; +Nony et Cie; Rep. U. S. Com. Edue., 1902, I, 
687-695. ) 


g Lycées and colleges for women established in 1880. 
1) Table showing the growth of these schools since 1881. (See 
Rep. U. 8. Com. Edue., 1899-1900, TT; £726.) 
h Teachers in. (Eng. Educ. Repts., II, ch. 24.) 
5 Superior education [L’enseignement supérieur]. (§Compayré: Rep. 


U. S. Com. Edue., 1898-1899, I, 1088-1095; 1899-1900, II, 
1726-1729.) 


a Fifteen State Universities. (For statistics as to, see Rep. U. S. 
Com. Edue., 1902, I, 699.) 

b Professional and higher technical schools. (Rept. U. S. Com. 
Labor, 1902, ch. vi; +Teegan. ) 

6 Interrelation between schools. 

7 Extent to which coeducation is practiced. 
Com. Edue., 1899-1900, I, 778.) 

8 Compulsory education. (Benoit-Lévy et Bocandé; Carrive, Die Ie 
Dreyfus-Brisac; for statistics as to the effectiveness of see Statis- 
tique de l’instruction primare, VI [1896-1897], p. Cli. ) 

9 Training of teachers; normal schools. (London ; Salmon ; *Teegan, 
chs. Xv, xix, xxi, XXV1.) 

a Primary normal schools, [Ecoles normales primaires]. (Delalain 
Fr., (a); *Min. Publ. Instr., 434-461.) 


(See tables in Rep. U. S. 
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b Superior normal schools [Ecole normales swpérieures]. (Keole 
normale; *Min. Publ. Instr., 461-477 .) 
10 The religious instruction question in France. (Bracq; Lynch, ch. v; 
X, ch. i.) 
a Increase of the religious secondary schools. (See table of enroll- 
ment in Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1899-1900, I, 1723.) 
b The ‘‘ Associations Law’’ in 1900. (Aynard.) 
e Suppression of the schools of the teaching orders, 1900-1904. 
d Priestless vs Godless schools. (Bracq.) 
11 Private schools. (*Teegan, ch. xii.) 
a Elementary and Secondary. 


IX ADMINISTRATION OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL SYSTEM. (Gobron, 
for the law; Hughes, chs. v, ix; *Min. Publ. Instr., 53-100; Par- 
sons; Pichard for laws [1880-1898]; Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 
1895-1896, I, 612-619; 1897-1898, I, 694-701; 1899-1900, II, 
1712-1714; 1901, I, 1099-1103 ; Smith.) 

1 The Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts [Ministre de 1’in- 
struction publique et des Beauz-arts]. (*Min. Publ. Instr., 53- 
100.) 

a The Directors of Superior, Secondary, and Primary education. 
1) Supervisory control of each. 
b The Minister’s Advisory Council [Comité consultatif]. 
e The Superior Council [Conseil supérieur]. (*Min. Publ. Instr., 
65-72; *Teegan, ch. viii.) 
d The State Inspectors [Inspecteurs généraux|. (*Min. Publ. 
Instr., 72-75; *Teegan, ch. xiv.) 

2 The seventeen administrative districts [Académtes] each administered 
by a Rector and an academic council [Conseil académique], 
having: (*Min. Publ. Instr., 110-127; *Teegan, ch. ix.) 

a Supervision of the University and associated Lycées and Commu- 
nal Colleges of the District. 

b Through the Academic Inspector [Inspecteur d’académie], who is 
appointed by the Minister, supervision of primary instruc- 
tion in the District. (*Min. Publ. Instr., 120-127.) 

¢ Primary Inspectors [Inspecteurs de l’enseignement primaire |. 
(fCompayré, pt. 2; *Min. Publ. Instr., 141-150.) 

1) Approximately one for every one hundred fifty schools. 

3 The ninety Départements [three in Algiers] for the administration of 
primary education. (+Compayré, pt. 2, chs. “v—vii.) 

a Prefect of the Department. (*Min, Publ. Instr., 128-131.) 
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b Department council [Conseil départemental]. (*Min. Publ. 


Instr., 181-140, 157-166. ) 
e Inspector of primary instruction. (*Min. Publ. Instr., 140.) 


4 Communal Councils and Mayors, having charge of: (*Min. Publ. 


Instr., 166-189.) 
a Selection of building sites. 
b Voting of communal funds. 
5 Loeal school committees [Commissions scholaires| to encourage school 
attendance. (*Min. Publ. Instr., 187-189. ) 
6 Caisses des écoles and caisses d’epargne scholaire. (*Teegan, 106-109.) 
7 Obligations of the Commune. (*Min. Publ. Instr., 166.) 
a Maintenance of schools. 
b Financial obligations. 
¢ Prescription as to instruction and management. 
8 Centralized State control of education. (tCompayré, pt. 2; Rep. U. 
S. Com. Educ., 1897-1898, I, 694-701; *Teegan, ch. xx, xxv.) 
a Appointment of teachers by the State. 
b State schedule of salaries. 
e State pension system. 
d State control of the subject-matter of instruction. 
e State supervision of private instruction. 
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importance and relating to education in France are: 


Article and Author. | Volume. Chapter. 

The French System of Higher Primary Schools, by R, L. 

Morant 11.1... eee ete e eect eet e eee e eee e eee eeae een cee | it 12 
The French Universities; translation of a paper by M. L. Laird THe 23 
The Position of Teachers in the State Secondary Schools for 

Boys in PYarice, by iy Bo Kirkmanm=. ts ca etee ete: II | 24 
The French Leaving Certificate, by Sir J. Fitch............. . I 25 
The Rural Schools of Northwest France: A Study, by C.) | 

BUETEUON) = Os. cgay ded aieaay a a es ee CEE Ea Le ee VII Pp. 1-244 
Rural Education in France, by J. C. Medd................4. VII Pp. 245-310 


The volumes contain other articles not bearing on the subject-matter of this Syllabus, 
and which have not been included in the above. 


HueueEs, R. E. The Making of Citizens. [London and New York, 1902.] 

7Marrer, Férrx. Ecoles primaires supérieurs et écoles d’apprentissage; in 
Monographies pédagogiques, Exposition, 1889, II, 267-285. [Paris, 1889.] 

“Min. Pust. Instr. Rapport sur Vorganisation et la situation de Venseignement 
primaire public en France. [Paris, 1900.] 

{Mry. Pust. Instr. L’inspection de Venseignement primaire. [Paris, 1900.] 

¢Mrn. Pusr. Instr. L’inspection académique. [Paris, 1900.] 

*“Nony Ev Cre (Pubs.). Plan d’études et programmes des écoles primaires su- 
perieurs de gargons. [Paris, 1901.] : 

jNony Er Crm (Pubs.). Plan d'études et programmes complets de lV’enseignement 
secondaire. [Paris, 5th Ed., 1902.] 

PAPE-CARPANTIER, MARIN. Enseignement pratique dans les écoles maternelles. 
[Paris, new Ed., 1901.] 

Parsons, Jas. R. French Schools through American Hyes. [Syracuse, 1892.] 
Reprinted from the Rept. Supt. Publ. Instr. of N. Y. State for 1892. 

Rep. U. S. Com. Epuc. Reports U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Vol. I of 
each year, unless otherwise indicated, as follows: 


Report. 


Pages. 
Education in Germany, France, and ‘America compared...... 1888-1889 32-77 
The educational system of France—Statistics for the year and 
& general. view>of the systeni.o.7 Prey ae os 1888-1889 112-149 
Brief view of the system and statistics horiipean ces Gyan 1889-1890 249-261 
Elementary education in London and Paris compared........ 1889-1890 263-280 
Statistics for the year; progress of primary schools since 1833; 
Higher Primary schools; Lycées and collesesi> erm ren: 1890-1891 95-124 
Outline of system and statistics for the year; history of the 
ee > proposed change of the Faculties into real 
BEE er OS uh 0 nek nhac ee rn. 1891- = 
Higher Technical Schools of France (Willoughby)........... 18011893 cee 
Outline of system and statistics for year; inspection of infant 
schools ; recent changes in the baccalaureate ; reorganiza- 
__tion of medical studies and preparatory scientific studies. 


1892-1893 | 219-237 
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Atle. of Article, bunenene si topape: ie 
_ Outline of system and statistics for the VERT Or cechetetermurae ie | 1893-1894 . 187-201 $i 


Outline of system and statistics for the year; recent changes” 
in secondary and higher education; progress of primary | 
instruction; schools for adults and their history; move- | 
ment for admission of foreign students to the French. 


Rr og a no Ps in os Oh eben: | 1894-1895 | 289-312 


medical students; the French Lycées................... | 1895-1896 611-639 


Ae ean et cpt nie whic CF cok vc beens 1896-1897 29-70 
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longing education; Reports of the Congress of secondary | 
professors and the Commission of Inquiry into secondary 


ee Tg ae a  Bitcisrn ss Gn aA «cso wavs « 1898-1899 1086-1138 
tion; Report of the Congress on Primary Education..... ‘II, 1899-1900 | 1712-1732 


education; French universities .......................% | 1901 | 1081-1136 


higher CLT oe 5 SSE A ite 6 gales Meare mea a alt | 1902 647-666 


Report U. 8. Com. Lazor. 17th An. Report U. 8. Commissioner of Labor; Trade 
and Technical Education. [Washington, 1902.] 
*TEEGAN, Tuos. H. Elementary Education in France. [London, 1891.] 
jTeEGAN, Tuos. H. Technical, Industrial, and Commercial Education in France. 
{[London, 1891.] 
4 Short articles or chapters bearing on present conditions in France. 
Bracgq, J. C. Moral and religious instruction in France; in Educ. Rev., XXIII, 
325-337. [April, 1902.] 
BreRETON, H. C. Thirty Years of University Education in France; in Educ. 
Rev., XXVI, 476-495. [Dec., 1903.] 

§CompayrE, G. The New French Universities; in Educ. Rev., IV, 475-484; XIII, 
379-385; XVI, 133-146. [Dec., 1892; Apr., 1897; Sept., 1898.] 
**CoMPAYRE, G. Contemporary Educational Thought in France [1891]; in Hduc, 

Rev., Il, 171-177; X, 313-324; XVI, 133-146. [July, 1891; Nov., 1895; 
Sept., 1898.] 
7{tCompayrb, G. The Reform in Secondary Education in France; in Hdue. Rev., 
XXV, 130-145. 
Fircu, Sir J. G. Educational Aims and Methods. [Cambridge and New York, 
1900.] Article cited also in Hnglish Hducation Department, Special Re- 
ports II, 634-637. [London, 1898.] 
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HARDY, Epw. L. The Lycées of France; in Sch. Rev., VII, 549-559; VIII, 16- 
25; IX, 459-475. [Nov., 1899; Jan., 1900; Sept., 1901.] 

JAMIN, GrorcE. Life in a French Lycée; in Educ. Rev., V, 266-277. [Mch., 1893.] 

Jonas, J. B. E. Differentiation of the Secondary Curriculum in France; in 
Sch. Rev., VIII, 244-253. [Apr., 1900.] 

Lonpon, Jz. or Epuc. A Normal School in France; in Hduc. Rev., XIII, 291— 
294. [Mch., 1897.] 

Lyncu, Hannan. French Life in Town and Country. [Lond., and N. Y., 1901.] 

Maritiier, L. The Public Schools of Paris; in Educ. Rev., XII, 313-334. 
[Nov., 1896.] 

Satmon, Lucy M. Training Teachers in France; in Educ. Rev., XX, 383-404. 
[Nov., 1900.] 

Smiru, A. T. Rural Schools in France; in Educ. Rev., XXIV, 471-483. 

Smiru, A. T. De-centralizing Tendencies in the French System of Education; 
in Sch. Rev., VII, 133-144. [Mch., 1899.] 

Taytor, Henry L. Education at the Paris Exposition of 1900; in Sch. Rev., 
IX, 1-12, 201-231, 269-288. [Jan., Apr., and May, 1901.] 

Ware, Fasran. Hducational Foundations of Trade and Industry. [N. Y., 1900.] 

5 For additional bibliographies on the history and present condition of education in 

Vrance, see particularly the three Paris Exposition Volumes [1900], 
Min. Publ. Instr., *, +, and +; Buisson; and the Columbia University 
Library Catalogue. 


6 Suggestions as to Reading. : 

This section of the Syllabus traces the various steps, following the pioneer work 
of the Revolution, in the development of a strongly centralized state school system. 
Like the section on Germany, it is both a history of educational development and 


a study of present conditions. Authorities have been cited for each important step . 


in the process, and frequent references have been given to works where additional 
facts and statistics can be found by those who may need them. As a result the 
section is a very condensed outline, the citations are abundant, and the list of 
references is large. This section of the Syllabus, with the one which precedes and 
the one which follows it, offers plenty of material for a semester’s study of com- 
parative school systems. It naturally follows that in a general course on the history 
of education the instructor will desire to present only the main outline, leaving to 
the students either certain general reading or individual points to be looked up. 
For the first the student needs a few good references; for the second the abundant 
citations of the Syllabus offer sufficient guidance. Accordingly no attempt will be 
made to discuss the references in detail, the suggestions being confined to calling 
attention to the more important French and English references. 

Of the Sources, Beauchamp, Buisson, Carrive, Constant, Gréard, and Pichard 
all contain reproductions of laws, decrees, ordinances, circulars, etc. Buisson con- 
tains lists of all Laws from 1789 to 1883, of all Ordinances from 1814 to 1847, of 
all Decrees from 1792 to 1880, and of all circulars from 1804 to 1878. Carrive, 
Constant, and Pichard are the best for primary instruction. Gobron is a treatise 
on the school taw. Beaussire is excellent on the early discussion of the question 
of liberty of instruction, as it contains the sources and reports of the parliamentary 
discussions between 1873 and 1884. Benoit-Lévy contains a good resumé of the 
debates over the free law of 1881 and the compulsory law of 1892. D’Ollendon is a 
bibliography which the special student will find useful. *Martel is very good and 
full on primary instruction for the period from 1878 to 1888. The seven volumes 
on primary education in the **Min. Publ. Instr. collection are of the first impor- 
tance to the advanced or the special student. They contain elaborate maps and 
charts and numerous statistical tables of much value. The same applies to the 
volumes of the ++ and the tt Min. Publ. Instr. collections. 

Of the Secondary Authorities of group 2. *Arnold contains a good short history 
of education in France before 1855. The articles in Barnard’s Journal also contain 
good short general articles on the history of education in France up to about 1850. 
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The two works by Compayré contain good general sketches of nineteenth century 
development. Schmid contains a detailed sketch of nineteenth century French educa- 


cational history, Bache contains good observations of the condition of education ~ 


in France about 1838. Aynard, Duruy, Grimaud, and Pécault relate to the great 
French question of the liberty of instruction. Aynard is particularly valuable, being 
a report, with documents, against liberty of instruction. Grimoud, a councillor of 
law writing from a Catholic point of view, traces the history of the question from 
1789 to 1898. Collignon is a history of the first superior primary school of Paris. 
Fayet, mentioned previously under section XXXIV, is a valuable research. Liard 
is a standard work on the history of higher education in France. Matrat and Petit 
contain good resumés. 

Of the works in group 3, having reference to the present organization of French 
education, Hughes and the two works by Teegan are particularly good and should 
be in all libraries. Parsons is an older popular work, presenting a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view from Hughes or Teegan, but not so well organized and probably 
less useful to the student. The articles in the English Education Department 
Reports (see list) and in the Reports of the U. 8. Commissioner of Education (see 
list) are also of the first importance, and usually give abundant detail on single 
points. The three volumes by Min. Publ. Instruction, which were prepared for the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, are also very valuable, and ought to be translated into 


English. Delalain Freres, the two works by Nony et Cie, and Pape-Carpantier are . 


manuals of instruction for use in the schools. 


Of the short articles in group 4, the articles by Compayré on university and— 


secondary education, Fitch on the French Leaving Certificate, the chapter in Lynch 
on secondary and religious education, and Ware on the present status of technical 


education in France are perhaps worthy of special mention, though all of the articles | 


are good and worth reading by students looking for information on the points to 
which they refer. 

The general student, following a short course of lectures on the development 
of the system, and desiring only a general outline, will find *Arnold, the articles 


in Barnard’s Jr., *Compayré, the introductory chapter in *Teegan, and the Repts. 


U. S. Com. Edue. (see list) most useful for the historical development; and Hughes 
and the two small volumes by Teegan most useful for a view of the present organ- 
ization of French education. These may be supplemented with advantage by selec- 
tions from the Reports of the English and American Education Departments (see 
lists) . 
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1 Parochial schools, primary school foundations, subscription schools, 
and dame schools begun in many villages in the early part of the 
18th century. 

a The 18th century dame and Church school. 
b Hospital schools; workhouse schools. 

2 Formation of ‘‘Charity Schools’’ for the poor [1698]. (Bartley, ch. 
39. 

oars Me ayes shee for Promoting Christian Knowledge’’ founded in 1699. 
Allen & McClure; Bartley, ch. 39; Spalding, 12-13.) 

a Growth of the schools under this Society in London. (Bartley, 


326.) 
Year, | Schools. | Boys. . Girls. | Total. 
1704 54 | 1,386 745 2,131 
1709 88 | 2,181 1,221 3,402 
1714 117 3,077 1,741 4,818 
1714* 1,073 aN —_ — 19,453 


* In England and Ireland combined. 


b Work accomplished by this Society by 1741. 

e Object of the schools of the Society ‘‘to make them loyal Church 
members and to fit them for work in that station of life which 
it hath pleased their Heavenly Father to place them.’’ 

1) Catechetical schools. Subjects taught. 
4 Work of the ministers and churches throughout England during the 
first half of the 18th century. 

a Charity School sermons [1700-1750]. (*Barnard, 365-368; Bar- 
nard’s Jr., XXIII, 365-368.) 

b Subjects taught in the ‘‘Charity Schools.’’ (Bartley, ch. 39.) 

e¢ Edueation of girls. 

5 Impetus given to the movement by: 

a The earthquake shocks of 1750. 

b The rise of Methodism. 

¢ The establishment of Sunday schools [Catterick, 1763; Little Le- 
ver, 1775; Raikes at Gloucester, 1783]. (See 6, below.) 

d Newspapers [first daily paper, 1709] ; pamphlets; penny papers; 
extension of printing to country towns; freedom of the press 
[after 1795]; public meetings for the discussion of publie 
questions [after 1768] ; debating and reading clubs; growth 
of the tendency to appeal to reason; circulation of book, 
ete. Chap Books. (Ashton; Field, ch. x; +Tuer; ¢Tuer.) 
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6 Robert Raikes [1736-1811] and the founding of Sunday Schools at 
Gloucester [1780]. (Bartley, ch. 45; Ellis; Gregory; Harris.) 
a His work; the new movement. (Harris.) 
b ‘‘The Society for the Support and En- 
couragement of Sunday Schools in 
the different Counties of England’’ 
[1785]. 
e ‘‘The Sunday School Union’’ [1803]. 
d Educational work of these two societies. 
1) Up to 1870. 
2) Since 1870. 
7 Status of elementary education in England 
at the close of the 18th century. (Syd- 
ney, IT, ch. xiii.) 
a Schools in existence, and their character. 
1) Cathedral Schools. (Bartley, ch. 


| Bn the Mame of GOD the 
Father, the Sonne: ¢€ of: 
cathe Bolte Ghok: Amen, 2 
© PrFatter, which artinHea- |; |} 
ben,.Dalowed be thp Mame: 
Thp kingdom come:S Hp wil be 
Donein Carth,asitis nbeabent 
| Site bsthisbap ourdailp bread 
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2) Parochial charity schools. (Bartley, — <x 
ch. 39.) WLAN SAH 


| ey 


3) Dame schools, (Bartley, ch. 49.) 
4) Private adventure schools. (Bart- 
ley, ch. 50.) 
5) Poor law schools. (Warwick, 45— int 
63.) A HORNBOOK. 
6) Other schools. 
b Comparison with Germany. 
e Comparison with Scotland. (Graham, II, ch. xi; Syllabus, p. 192.) 
d Books used by children. (Field, chs. x-xv; +Tuer; tTuer.) 


Il THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM OF BELL AND LANCASTER. (Adams, 
44-64; Barnard’s Jr., X, 323-531; Holman, ch. ii; Ross, ch. ii; 
“Sadler and Edwards, IT, 436-440 ; Sharpless, 1-8; Spalding, 13— 
14.) 

1 Dr. Andrew Bell’s ‘‘Madras System.’’ (Barnard’s Jr., X, 467-502; 
Bell; Gill, 162-189; Leitch, 121-148 ; Meiklejohn; Southey, IT.) 
a His Experiment in Education [1798]. 
2 Joseph Lancaster’s ‘‘Monitorial System’’ [1798]. (Barnard’s Jr., Xe 
355-370; tF itch, lect. x1; Gill, 189-202; Laneaster; Leitch, 149- 
165.) 
a His Improvements in Education [1803]. 


3 Nature of the two systems. (Oliver.) (Bartley, 50-51, 60-61.) 
a Subjects taught. 
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b Pupils. 

e Method followed; natural defects. 

d Classification; discipline. 

e The educational and religious controversy. 
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THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
(From Manual of the System of Instruction pursued in the Model Schools, B. & F. School 
Society, London, 1831.) 


[EXPLANATION :—Figure 1 shows a class seated on a Form (5) at a writing desk (4). 
Figure 2 shows five monitors giving instruction to five classes. The boys are assembled at 
the draft stations (16), their toes to the lines cut in the floor. With Pointers (15) the 
monitors are giving instruction from Lessons (11) suspended from the lesson Rail (12) ] 


4 The ‘Intellectual System’’ of Wood a protest. (Gill, 202-210.) 
a Knowledge of the child. 
b Necessity of the teacher being instructed. 
e Interrogation; explanation. 


II] INFLUENCE OF THE REFORMERS. (Jolly, Introd., ch. iii.) 
1 Richard and Maria Edgeworth’s Practical Education [1798]. 
a System of education described ; principles laid down. (Gill, 48- 
64.) 
2 Pestalozzi’s work as expounded by Charles Mayo and his sister. (Gill, 
85-93. ) 
3 Samuel Wilderspin and the beginning of Infant Schools. (Bartley, 
ch. 13; Gill, 76-85; *Hill, I, 169-196 ; Leitch, 166-185.) 
a Robert Owen’s Infant School at Lanark [1816] 
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b Wilderspin’s first school at Spitalfields [1820]. (*Wilderspin. ) 
1) Nature of his work. 
2) His principles and ideas. 
e The ‘‘Home and Colonial Infant Society’’ [1836]. (Gill, 93— 
154.) 
1) Aim and work of this Society. 
2) Improvements in training. 
4 David Stow and his Training System of Education [1840]. (Gill, 
210-264; Leitch, 186-238; Stow.) 
a Beginnings. 
b His ideas and principles. 
e Method of instruction. - 
d Mistakes and absurdities. 
5 Froebel and the Kindergarten system. (Syllabus, p. 272.) 
a First English Kindergarten [1851]. 


IV WORK OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES. ({Barnard, 725-735; Brem- 
ner, pt. 1, sect..is Craik, chs. tf a1;-*ball i) 
1 ‘‘The Royal Lancastrian Institution’’ [1808]. 
a This became ‘‘The British and Foreign School Society”? in 1814. 
(Barnard’s Jr., X, 371-3880; Bartley, ch. 8.) 
1) The Laneastrian System; Dissenters. 
a) Work of this Society. 
b Manual of Instruction used in the Model Schools. (Barnard’s 
Jr., X, 381-4384; B. and F. S. Soe. Manuals.) 
¢ Normal Schools. ({Barnard; Barnard’s Jr., X, 435-460; Bart- 
ley, ch. 55.) 
2 “The National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor’’ 
[1811]. (B. and F. S. Soc. Manuals; Bartley, ch. 7; Gregory.) 
a This Society practically a successor of the Soc. for Prom. Chr. 
Kn. (Allen and McClure; Syllabus, p. 316.) 
1) Bell’s system; Church of England. 
a) Work of this Society. (Allen and McClure.) 
b Manual of School Methods used. (Barnard’s Jr., X, 503-530.) 
¢ Normal Schools. (}Barnard; Barnard’s Jr., IX, 170-200, X, 
531-574; Bartley, ch. 54; Central Soce., II, 329-338.) 
3 Other educational societies and their work. (Adams, chs. ii-v; Corn- 
wallis; Spalding, 13-16.) 
1824 “ London Infant School Society ” founded by Brougham. 
1826 “Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” founded by Broug- 
ham. The Journal of Education. 
1836 “Central Society of Education” founded. Its work. (Central Soc.) 
1836 “ Home and Colonial Infant Society ” founded. Beginning of a Pes- 
talozzian training college. (Bartley, ch. 59.) 
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1837 “ Educational Committee of the Wesleyan Conference established.” 


(Bartley, ch. 9.) ; 
1843 “ Congregational Board of Education” formed. (Bartley, ch. 11.) 3 


1844 “Ragged School Union” founded. (Bartley, ch. 47; Cornwallis.) i 
1845 “ Catholic Institute”; 1847, the “ Catholic Poor-School Committee.” 7 


(Bartley, ch. 10.) 

1847 ‘‘ Lancashire Public Schoo! Association ” formed; 1850, the “National 
Public School Association.” 

1867 “ Birmingham Education Aid Society.” 

1868 The Manchester Conference; 1869, formation of “The League.” 


4 Schools founded. : f 


Sravistics As TO 10,595 ELeMeNTARY ScHoots FounpDED By THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES (CENsUS 
Returns, 1851). 
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1841-1851 | 4,604 | 8,448 | 449 | 269 | 239 | 166 
Not stated. 498 | 409 | 46 | 7 Nee 14) 131 388t 
Totals. | 10,595 | 8,571 | 852 | 431 | 363 | 311 | 131 | 391, 


V ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BEFORE 1870. (Bremner, pt. 1, sect. 
1; Craik, chs. i-iv; +Escott, ch. xi; tfFitch; Fraser ; Greenough, — 
1-20; Gregory; *Hill, I; Jolly, Introd., ch. iii; *Kay; +Kay, ch. 
ii; *Kay-Shuttleworth ; + Kay-Shuttleworth ; Rigg, ch. vii; Traill, 
VI, 620-634; +Ware, ch. ii.) 
1 Conditions in 1833 and in 1851. (*Hill, I, [1836]; *Sadler and 
Edwards, II, 441-463.) 


Items. (Compiled from data a “Radler = Edwards. ) 1883. 1851. 
(1) Population of England and Wales..... ane oi 
(2) Middle and upper classes papillon vac Bake ee | es 000 | 17,927,609 
(3) Laboring bien population Sti aL oak , 000 | 2,489,945 : 
(4) Population 3-12 yrs. of age of (2)...........000 0 pie Mee etee: . 
(5) Population 3-12 yrs. of hoe sO Gi ee | , at | 522,888 : 
(6) Number of schools for children of (2 lapel ye: he a eee ea 
(7) Number of schools for children of Eien eee | ria 16,324 
($) Pupils of class (2) in schools.6...0,500.8. 0 | 481.79 ) Zee 
(9) Pupils of class (3) in.schools....-......000 1! | rostig IL epg 
(10) ee of children of class (2) at school to popula- | ee | ie fe 
(11) ieee eee Nis. Of ‘Age Jot Clase (2) see ne ae 114.6 
ton eae oe (3) at school to popula- cae 1033 
7 we ee ee _ 8 class (3). eee ear er ONG al oro 30.5 — -s 49.2 
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Conditions in 1836 to 1838. (Central Soc.—See list of articles. ) 
The Committee of Council instituted [1839]. 
Education Department formed [1856]. 
a Work done up to 1870. (Bartley, ch. 5.) 
The Newcastle Commission Report of 1861. (Adams, 179-185; 
Gregory, 76-87; Holman, 151-161; *Sadler and Edwards, II, 
464470.) 
a Percentage, age, and length of attendance. 
b Subjects and amount of instruction. 
e The prime object of instruction. 
d Different kinds of schools and their value. 
Government aid to schools. (See division VI, p. 325.) 
a 1833-1846,—Grants limited to erection of school houses, teacher’s 
houses, and aiding Training Colleges. 
b 1846-1870,—Grants extended to annual expenses. 
1) Capitation payments. [1853, 1861.] (Bartley, 38-45.) 
2) Table showing development of State aid, 1851-1869. (Bart- 
ley, 49.) 
Government inspection of schools. (Arnold.) 
The training of teachers. (Bremner, 164-177; Greenough, ch. 111.) 
a Training colleges. (Barnard’s Jr., IX, 170-200; +Barnard, 751-— 
756; Bartley, chs. 53-61.) 
b The apprentice system. 
The Science and Art Department, and its work. (Bartley, chs. 15, 
AG gts.) 
The religious question. (Greenough, ch. 11.) 
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A LONDON DAME SCHOOL IN 1870. 


(A drawing made on the spot, and printed in Bartley’s The Schools for the People. 
[London, 1871.]) 


“The drawing was taken on the spot after some little diplomacy, and, although perhaps 
too picturesque, is a fair representation of one of the thousands of Dame Schools at the 
present moment at work in London. This individual one had been conducted by the same 
. Dame, in the same cellar, almost in the heart of London, for thirty-six years. Twenty to 


thirty children have been constantly in attendance, paying 3d per week. * * * The Dame owned 


to the writer of these pages that she was not a scholar, as she was sixty-five years old, and 


had been brought up in the country, where schools were scarce in her time. She stated that 
she had ‘prepared for advanced schools, but limited her preparation to reading words and 
texts, though it was doubtful if any of her pupils ever got so far as this. 

“The Dame, though of course completely unfit to teach, appeared to be a worthy old lady. 
She was very proud of stating that many of the parents of her present pupils had been 
brought up by her in the same premises. Her school is certainly not by any means the 
worst in London. In size it is about 70 superficial feet, and in height 6 feet 1 inch. It is 
somewhat above the average, as it will be remarked that the kitchen does not serve as a 


bedroom, but, besides acting for culinary purposes, is confined to the uses of parlour, school- 


room, and washhouse, the proprietor having a separate sleeping apartment upstairs. Within 
a hundred yards, in the same street, is another school of a like description, though rather 


larger, dirtier, and deeper underground.”—Bartley, pp. 405-406. 
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EXPENDITURE FROM THE EDUCATION GRANTS IN 
Between 1833-1839 no Government regulation of grants. The above figures do not include 
administration expenses, or grants made to Scotland (about the same in amount as the Br. & 
The drop in the curve between 
(Prepared 


F. S. Soc.) or to the Parochial Schools Union (very small). 


1862 and 1867 was due to the introduction of the “ payment by results” plan. 
from a table in Eng. Educ. Dept. Sp. Rep., I, 530.) 
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VII THE BEGINNINGS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. (Arnold; 
four, ch. I, A; Bremner, pt. 1, seet. 1; Ellis and Griffith; *Escott, 
ch. xvi; fEscott, ch. xi; +7Fiteh; Gregory; Holman, ch. ix; 


Maltbie, ch. v; Morley; Rigg, ch. vii; Ross, ch. ii; Spalding; 
*Ware, ch. i; for all acts of Parliament relating to any phase of i 
education, from 1870-1900, see Organ, larger edition, Appendix.) — 


1 The Elementary Edueation Act of 1870. (Adams, chs. vi-viii; Bal- 
four, 21-24; Barnard’s Jr, NXVI, 577-598; Craik, ch. v; 


Gregory, 121-137; Holman, chs. ix, x; Morley; *Sadler and — 


Edwards, IT, 497-498.) 
a The original provisions. 
1) The opposition. 
b As amended and adopted. (Mackenzie, 158-209; Morley, 167- 
174; Organ, Appendix; Owen; 33 and 34 Viet., ch. 75.) 
2 Subsequent progress. (Greenough, 20-48; Gregory, 161-189; Mae 
namara. ) 
a The amendments of 1873 and 1876 [Lord Sandown]. (Balfour, 
28-30; Craik, ch. vi.) 
1) The laws in full. (Mackenzie, 210-256; Organ, Appendix; 
Owen; 36 and 87 Vict. ch. 86; and 89 and 40, eh. 78.) 
b The amendments of 1880 and 1882 [Mr. Mundella]. (Craik, eh, 
vi; Organ, Appendix.) 
1) Education fully compulsory after 1880. (Sadler and 
Edwards, 17-21.) 


— 


e The Technical Education Commission of 1884 leading to the 


Technical Education Acts of 1889. (Bremner, 197-219 ; 
Organ, Appendix; Owen; 52 and 53 Vict. ch. 76.) 

d The Free Elementary Education Act of 1891. (Edue. Rev,, IT, 
303-307, [text of]; Mackenzie, 265-269; Organ, Appendix; 
Owen; 54 and 55 Vict..-ch. 56.) 

1) Elementary education now practically free. 

e The proposed bill of 1896 and its significance. (Rep. U. S. Com. 
Edue., 1895-1896, I, 79-121.) 

f The Elementary Edueation Act of 1900. (FFiteh; Organ, Ap- 
pendix; Owen; 63 and 64 Viet. ch. 58.) 


g Slow but substantial progress since 1870. (Balfour, ch. I. Ay 
Butler; Craik, ch. vi; Rep. U. S. Com. Educ, 1895-1896, I, 


79-121; *Sadler and Edwards, I, 2-9; Spalding; *Ware, 
ch. 1.) 
1) Extension of governmental control through more and more 
detailed instruction as to inspection. (Holman, chs. iz, 2 
2) Addition of new subjects; increase of attendance, ete. (Rep, 
U.S. Com. Edue., 1899-1900, T, 1200-1203.) 
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3 The new Education Law of 1902. (2 Edw. VII, ch. 42; Barlow & 
Macan; Casson & Whiteley ; Greenough, 187-239; Heller; Hill, X, 
649-665; Hughes, Ap. B.; Owen; Rep. U. S. Com. Edue., 1902, 
Te 101321026.) . 

a The new act at work. (Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 1902, I, 1026— 
1041.) 
b The clergy and the new act. (Rep. U. S. Com. Edue., 1902, I, 
1028-10835. ). 
4 Possibilities of a national system. (Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 1901, I, 


1002-1008; 1902, I, 1026-1041.) 
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WORK OF THE SCHOOL BOARDS IN PROVIDING SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


YEARS o 
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8389 


London taken as a type. (After a chart by Spaulding. ) 


In 1872, the first year in which the Board Schools made returns, the average attendance 
in Voluntary and Board Schools was 1,327,432 and 8,726 respectively; in 1898 the returns 
were 2,481,254 and 2,072,911 respectively. Note the deficiency in school accommodation in 
1838, and that the Voluntary schools made no appreciable gain on this deficiency up to 1870. 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Based on the returns made for Day Schools and Evening Continuation Schools inspected 
for Annual Grants. (Compiled from statistics given in the English Education Department 


Annual Reports.) 
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3 The progress of primary education in Great Britain, as shown by the 
reduction of the percentage of illiteracy. 


(Statistical Tables from Balfour, Appendix A. 


Percentage of Persons Married who Signed the Register by Mark. | 


(Registrar-General’s Returns.) 


Percentage of Persons Over Five 
| Yearsof Agein Ireland. (Census ) 


Y Treland. Unable to Able to 
ASE England aad Wales. Scotland. Wate Read aes tae 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women or Write. |not to Write 

1841 32.74 48.9 1841 53% 19% 
1851 30. Mg ree 1851 47 20 

1861 24.6 34.7 10.6% 21.3% 1861 39 | 20 

1871 19.4 26.8 10.0 19.6 37.5% 45 2% 1871 33 17 

1881 13.5 EERE Teil 13.9 26.1 380.7 1881 25 16 

1891 6.4 7.3 3.4 5.3 194 19.4 1891 18 11 


4 The progress of education in England as shown by the number of years 
of schooling that each individual of the population received at the 
different dates. (From the Eng. Educ. Dept. Report, 1897-1898, 
Prix) 


1. As shown by the number of children in average at- 
public elementary day schools, board and 


tendance in 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BoarRD ScHoots. 


1870 
2.55 


J820 
5.19 


189 
6.1 


(Tables from Rep. U.S. Com. Educ., 1902. I, pp. 1004, 1005, 1008. ) 


voluntary, inspected during the years 1870-1902. 


Percentage 
of Zehoot 
Year ending a ‘op. 
Reese" Board. | Voluntary.) Board. Winder 
Comp. Att 
Laws 
Pavey tesgiesdehers 1,152,389 0.0% 
See eee 1,231,434 0.0 
8,726 1,327,432 0.7 35.4% 
69.983 1,412,497 4.7 39.3 
138,293 1,540,466 8.2 41.5 
227,285 1,609,895 12.4 43.3 
328,071 1,656,502 16.5 46,0 
427.533 1,723,150 19.9 49.4 
559,078 1,846,119 23.2 59.5 
669,741 1,925,254 25.8 68.1 
769.252 1,981,664 28.0 71.6 
856,351 2,007,184 29.9 100.0 
945,231 2,069,920 31.3 vi 
1,028,904 2,098,310 329 st 
1,115,832 2,157,292 34.1 ms 
1,187,455 2,183,870 35.2 a 
1,251,307 2.187,118 36.4 es 
1,315,461 2,211.920 37.3 e 
1,378,006 2,236,961 38.1 BS 
1,424,835 2,257,790 38.7 sf 
1.457.358 2.260.559 39.2 ee 
1,491,571 2,258,385 39.8 ee 
1,570,397 2,300,377 40.6 fe 
1,688,668 2,411 362 41.2 i 
1,777,797 2,448,037 42.1 fs 
1,879 .218 2,445,812 43.4 ae 
1,956,992 2,465,919 44.2 ee 
2.016.547 2,471,996 44.9 & 
2,072.911 2,481,254 45.5 ae 
2,137,805 2,499,133 46.1 ee 
2,177,253 2,488,877 47.0 Fe 
| 2,239,375 2.492.536 47.3 ge 
2.344.020 2.546.217 47.9 s 


0 1897 
3 7.05 


2. Progress in average expenditure (on main- 
tenance only) per scholar in average attend- 
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VIII THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PROBLEM. (Acland and Smith; Aron- 
stein; Bremner, pt. 1, sect. ii; Browning, ch. xii; +Escott, ch. xii; 
§Fitch; Hughes, ch. xii; Parker; Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1902, 
1041-1061; Ross, ch. vi; Sharpless, chs. iv-vi; *Ware.) 

1 The secondary school system as established by 1600. (Syllabus, sect. 
XXTX.) 
2 The different kinds of secondary schools now in existence. 
a “‘Publie Schools.’’ ({Corbin; Staunton; Syllabus, sect. X XIX.) 
b ‘‘Grammar Schools.’’ 
e The Proprietary Schools. 
d Technical Schools. 
e Higher Elementary Board Schools. (Rep. U. S. Com. Educe., 
1899-1900, I, 1210-1227; +Smith.) 
f Girls’ Schools. 
3 History and nature of each. (Aronstein; Syllabus, sect. XXIX.) 
a Nineteenth century progress. 
1) Work of Arnold, Thring, and others in the Public Schools. 
(Aronstein, pt. ii; Carlisle; *Fitch; Keep ; Parkin; Scott; 
Selfe; Skrine; Smith; Stanley. ) 
4, The Report of the Queen’s Commission [1861-1864] on Public and En- 
dowed Schools. (Report, I; Aronstein, pt. iv; Barnard’s Jr., 
XV, 81-117; Staunton.) 
a Recommendations of this Commission. (Report, I; Aronstein, 
72-75; Barnard’s Jr., XV, 113-117; Staunton, xlix—lvi.) 
b Forces which have tended to raise the character of Secondary 
Education. (Bremner, 87-114.) 
5 The British Schools Inquiry Commission [1864]. (Rept. of the 
Com.) 
a Matthew Arnold’s Report [1865]. (+Arnold, British Schools In- 
quiry Com., VI; *Fitch. chs. 1x.) 
b Other Reports of Matthew Arnold. (Arnold; Fitch, chs. 1. oe 
6 The Endowed Schools Act of 1869. (Organ, Appendix; 32 and 
33 Vict., ch. 56.) 
7 The Commission of 1894-1896. (Aronstein, 80-81; ttFitch; Rep. 
Com. Sec. Edue., I; Rep. U. 8. Com. Edue., 1894-1895, I, 583— 
620, and with accompanying papers, 620-7 12.) 
a Its recommendations. 
8 The new Board of Education [1899]. (+Fitch; eckilieta ae 1-10; Rep. 
U.S. Com. Educ., 1898-1899, I, 42-47, 1899-1900, I, 1223-1227.) 
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a 


9 The present condition of Secondary Education. (Acland and Smith; 
Aronstein, pt. ii; Bremner, 114-121; +Fitch; §Fitch; ,Hill, VI, 
VII, X; Rep. Com. Sec. Educ., I, Pt. 2, 19-80; Rep. U. S. Com. 
Edue., 1902, 1041-1061.) 


~ Sratus or Enerisn Seconpary Epucatron ry 1902 (HueHEs, 299-300). 


Boys’ Schools, Girls’ Schools. Mixed Schools. 


Form of Control. A F is Enroll- 
Enroll- | ¢ le| Enroll- | ¢ of Whole bits 
| %of Whole % of Whole f 
t. % of ment. % of ment. %0 
Number. CoS Number. Whole. Number. Whole. 


Private individuals (adventure 


SCHOOLS) caste soon sceen ans sveraeae 66.9 38.1 TEC 70.3 90.1 65.3 
A committee of subscribers........ 3.6 Hig 3.1 5.5 2.6 9.0 
A limited liability company...... 2.5 4.2 3.1 11.6 3 7 
Endowed schools, regulated by 

charteror lawisrcraccct-ceneea- er 25.6 48.6 2.7 12.3 2.7 7.5 
Under local public authority ..... 1.4 1.8 all 2 4.1 17.4 


a Resources for national secondary education. (*Ware, ch. ii.) 

b Organization of resources; the duty before the nation. (Acland 
and Smith; Hughes, ch. xii; Scott, chs. i, ii.) 

¢ The new Education Act of 1902, in relation to secondary edu- 
cation. (Syllabus, p. 327.) 


Ix THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


1 Nineteenth century history and present status. (Balfour,.ch. III, 
A; Campbell; Marriott; Parker; Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 1899- 
1900, I, 1230-1244; Timbs.) 

The Universities Commission of 1872, leading to the revised Statutes 
of 1881. (Organ, Appendix.) 

3 Oxford as an American sees it. (*Corbin, pt. III.) 

4 The new Universities in England. 

5 The reconstructed University of London. ({ Hill, VII, 507-519.) 

6 Statistics of higher education in Great Britain and Ireland. (Rep. 

U.S. Com. Edue., 1902, I, 1063-1068. ) 
7 Lack of higher technical instruction. (U. 8. Com. of Labor Rept., 
1902, ch. viii; Huldane, essay 1; Lockyear.) 
a Need for a Cornell University in central England. 


bo 


X THE DIFFICULTY OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN ENGLAND. 
(All articles by Fitch; +Hill; Holman, ch. xi; Hughes; Macna- 


mara; Rep. U. 8. Com. Edue., 1899-1900, I, ch. xvi, 19015, 
1002-1008 ; *Ware, ch. xi.) 


1 Influence of tradition. (Scott. ) 
2 Public conscience not yet thoroughly awakened. 
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a Dead force of inertia that has to be overcome. 


3 Church envy and jealousy. (**Fitch.) 
4 The theory of ‘‘vested rights.”’ 


XI PRESENT STATUS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. (Balfour, chs. I, 


lop) 


A, II, A; Bremner; Hughes, chs. iii, xii; Macnamara ; Organ; Rep. 
U. 8. Com. Edue., 1899-1900, I, ch. xviii; Ross, chs. ii-vi; Sharp- 
less, chs. ii-vi; Spalding; Stanley; *Ware; Warwick. ) 

The system of administration. 

a The Education Department of 1900 superseding the Committee 
of the Council on Education and the Department of Science 
and Art. (Act of 1899: 62 and 63 Vict., ch. 33.) 

b The Royal Inspector. 

e Local administration. 

Infant Schools. (Bailey.) 

Elementary Schools. 

a ‘‘Voluntary Schools.”’ 

b ‘‘ Board Schools.’’ (Balfour; *Smith; Spalding. ) 

1) In cities. (Rep. U..S. Com. Educ., 1901, I, 955-970.) 
2) In rural districts. (Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1901, I, 953— 
955.) 

Continuation schools; technical schools. (Balfour; Bremner, 197-219; 
Reps. Nat. Assoc. Prom. Tech. and Sec. Educ., 1888 to date: 
+Sadler and Edwards, I, 54-55; Stanley.) 

a City central schools; higher elementary Board Schools. (Rep. U. 
S. Com. Educ., 1899-1900, I, 1210-1227; 1901, I, 944-953 ; 
+Smith.) 

b Day technical schools. 

e Evening schools. 

d Commercial schools. (Heinig; Hooper & Graham, pt. i.) 

Special-class schools. (Balfour, 51-70.) 

‘Grammar Schools.’’ 

‘“‘Public Schools.’’? ({Arnold; Aronstein; Hughes, ch. xii; Kegan 
Paul; Minchin; Rep. Com. Sec. Educ., I; Sharpless, ch. v; 
Staunton, Introduction.) 

Secondary education. (Rep. Com. Sec. Educ., I; Scott.) 

a Some typical secondary school courses. (Hughes, 316-317; Rep. 
U.S. Com. Educ., 1902, I, 1053-1061.) 

b Lack of articulation with what follows. 

1) Examinations; scholarship winning. 

¢ Statistics of secondary education. (Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 1902, 

I, 1049-1053.) 
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9 Edueation of girls. (Bremner; Hughes, ch. xiii; Warwick. ) 
10 Support of Schools. (Rep. Com. See. Educ., I, 364-372; +Sadler and 


Edwards, I, 56-63.) 


11 Training of teachers. (Greenough, ch. ii; Sharpless. ch. iii; Stanley, 


ch. vii.) 
a The superannuation act [1898]. 
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Owen, Sir Hueu. The Education Acts, 1870-1902, and other Acts relating to 
Education. [London, 20th Ed., 1903.] 

SratuTes, (England). Victorian Bra, and Edward VII. 

3 Important Secondary Authorities relating to the Parliamentary struggle for 
national education. 

ApAMs, Francis. History of the Elementary School Contest in England. [Lon- 
don, 1882.] 

Barnarp, Henry. Development of English Popular Education, 1833-1870 
(Rigg) ; in Barnard’s Jr., XXV1, 561-576. : 
Barnarp, Henry. The Elementary School Act of 1870; in Barnard’s Jr., XXVI, 
577-598. 
Barnarp, Henry. English Education in 1875; in Barnard’s Jr., XXVI, 599-640. 
y; +BARNARD, HENRY. National Education in Europe. [Hartford, 2d Hd., 1854.] 
Craik, Henry. The State and Education. [London, 1884.] 
+7Fircn, Sir J. Primary Education in the 19th Century; in R. D. Robert’s Hdu- 
cation in the 19th Century, ch. iii. [Cambridge, 1901.] 
Gregory, Ropert. Elementary Education. {London, 1895.] 
Monrmorency, J. E. G. pe. State Intervention in English Education from the 
Earliest Times to 1833. [Cambridge, 1902.] 
Mortey, Jonn. The Struggle for Nationai Education. [London, 2d Ed., 1873.] 
Rice, Jas. H. National Education, ch. vii. [London, 1873.] 

*Sapier, M. E., and Epwarps, J. W. Summary of Statistics, Regulations, etc., 
of Elementary Education, England and Wales, 1833-1870; in English 
Education Department, Special Reports, U1, 436-544. 

+Sapier, M. E., and Epwarps, J. W. Public Elementary Education in England 
and Wales, 1870-1895; in English Education Department, Special Re- 
ports, 1, 2-71. 

Suarpiess, Isaac. Lnglish Education. [New York, 1892.] 
Spatpine, T. A. The Work of the London School Board. (Paris Exp. Mono- 
graph. [London, 1900.] 
+Ware, Fasran. Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry. [N. Y., 1900.] 


4 Important works written with a view to influencing public opinion in favor of 


national education. 
CENTRAL Society. Essays on Education. 3 Vols. [London, 1837, 1838, 1839.] 


The more important historical articles in this collection are: 


Article and Author. | Volume. Pages. 

Education in the United Kingdom,—its progress and prospects, | 

Byles. Warten ee ee rere en ras nt 8 ceeeeee I 27-64 
Former and present condition of Elementary Schools in Prus-| 

sia, by W. Wittich......-------: Rete papoe oes sary | I 145-171 
Analysis of the Reports of the Committee of the Manchester 

Statistical Society on the State of Education in the Bor-) 

oughs of Manchester, Liverpool, Salford, and Bury, by 

Oe cites en os Oe ot eg nee eee! iL 292-304 
Statistical Inquiries of the Central Society of Education into 

the Social Condition of the working classes, by B. F. 

ieee eh re ae cr FR Pes Hae eee T 338-360 
On endowments in England for education, by G. Long.....--- II | 1-100 
Lord Brougham’s Bill for Promoting Education in England) a | er 


and Wales, by B. F. Duppa pee veneees rarer ee ee aas £ 
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Article and Author. | Volume. Pages. 

Statistical Inquiries into the social condition of the working 

classes, and into the means provided for the education of | 

theirchildren;byiG. sh. Portety. idee ec cee ete Jon 250-272 
Report of a visit to a Model School of the B. & F. School | 

Society in the Borough Road, by T. Coates.............. | If 329-338 
Infant Schools, by C. Baker...... 20.0.2 +sseeeeeeeseeeeees| It 1-48 
Results of an Enquiry into the Condition of the Laboring 
Classes in five parishes of the County of Norfolk, by G. R. 

ENOLUCT ee Be i Rives ak Cee nek ee ee ae | Til 368-374 
On the present state of Prussian Education, by T. WYSCt | 1 375-433 


FRASER, Rev, WM. <A Report of an Hxamination into the Working, Results, 
and Tendencies of the Chief Public Educational Experiments in Great 
Britain and Ireland. [Edinburgh, 1858.] 

“Hitt, FReperic. National Education; Its Present State and Prospects. 2 Vols. 
[London, 1836.] 

*Kay, JosepH. The Education of the Poor in England and Europe. [London, 
1846.] 

jKay, JosepH. The Social Condition and Education of the People in England. 
[New York, 1863.] 

*Kay-SHUTTLEWORTH, SIR JAS. Public Education as Affected by the Minutes of 
the Committee of Privy Council, 1846-1852. [London, 1853.] 

{Kay-SHUTILEWoRTH, Sir Jas. Jour Periods of Public Education, as Reviewed 
in 1832, 1839, 1846, and 1862. [London, 1862.] 

5 Important Secondary Authorities relating to the development of elementary 
schools, the work of Bell and Lancaster, and pictures of the condition of 
education at various periods. 

ALLEN, W. O. B., and McC.urg, E. Two Hundred Years; the History of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1698-1898. [London, 1898.] 

Barwnarv, Henry. History of Public Education in England [18th and 19th Cen- 
turies]; in Barnard’s Jr., X, 323-531. 

BARNARD, Henry. Charity School Sermon (Rev. Jos. Parr); in Barnard’s eh aaes 
XXIII, 365-368. (Same in *Barnard.) : : 

BARNARD, Henry. History of Parochial Schools [14th to 19th Centuries]; in 
Barnard’s Jr., XXVI, 641-644, 

“BARNARD, HENRY. English Pedagogy, Old and Neu. [Phila., 2d Series, 1862.] 
{BARNARD, HENRY. Wational Education in Europe. (Hartford, 2d Ed., 1854.] 

BaRTLEY, Guo, ©. T. he Schools for the People; History, Development and 
Present Condition. [London, 1871.] ° 

Bremner, C.S. Education of Girls and Women. [London, 1897.] 

CoRNWALLIS, C.F. The Philosophy of Ragged Schools. (Small Books on Great 
Subjects Series, Vol. XVIII.) [London, 1851.] 

Donatson, Jas. Lectures on the History of B 
land. |Edinburgh, 1874.] 

Eris, A. Caswetr. Sketches of the Growth of the Sunday-School Idea 7 an 
Ped. Sem., IIT, 382-384. [June, 1896.) 

tFrrceu, J.G. Educational Aims and Methods. [Cambridge and New York, 1900.] 

GILL, JouN. Systems of Education. [Boston, 1889.] 


Granam, H. G. The Social Life of Scotland in the 18th Century, II. [Lon- 
don, 2 Vols., 1900.] 
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Grecory, Roserr. LHlementary Education. [London, 1895.] 

Harris, J. H. Robert Raikes; the Man and his Work. [Arrowsmith, Bristol 
and London, n. d.] 

Hotman, H. English National Education, [London, 1898.] 

Jotty, WM. George Combe’s Relation to the Education of his Time; Introd., 
ch. iii of Hducation as Developed by George Combe. (London, 1879.] 

Lecxy, W. E. H. England in the 18th Century, VI. [New York, 1887.] 

Leirceu, Jas. Practical Educationalists and their Systems. [Glasgow, 1876.] 

Macautay, Lorv. History of England, I. 

MEIKLEJOHN, J. M. D. An Old Educational Reformer, Dr. Andrew Bell. 
[Edinburgh and London, 1881.} : 

Oxiver, H. K. Advantage and Defects of the Monitorial System of Instruction. 
A lecture delivered in Boston [1830] before the Convention of Teachers 
assembled to form the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. In Introd.. ° 
Discourse and Lectures of the Am. Inst. of Instr., lect. viii, pp. 207-226. 
{Boston, 1831.] 

Soutrney, Rost. and Cuas. C. The life of Rev, Andrew Bell, Il. [London, 
1844.] 

Sypney, Wau. C. England and the English in the 18th Century, II. [New 
York, 2d Md., 1892.] 

Trait, H.D. Social England, V1. [London and New York, 1893.] 

Warwick, CouNTLESS OF, (Eb.). Progress in Woman's education in the British 
Empire. [London, 1898.] 

6 Important Secondary Authorities relating to old books used by children. 
AsHToN, JoHN. Chap Books of the 18th Century. [London, 1882.] 
Barnarp, Henry. A-B-C Books and Primers; in Barnard’s Jr., XII, 593-600. 

Same art in XXVIII, 855-860. 

Fietp, Mrs. E. M. The Child and His Book. [London, 1891.] 

Hazuitt, W. C. Schools, School-Books, and. Scioolmasters. [London, 1887.] 

REEDER, R. R. The Historical Development of School Readers. [New York, 
1900.] (Col. Univ. Contributions to Phil., Psychol. and Edue., VIII, 2.) 

*Turr, A. W. History of the Horn Book. [London and New York, 2 Vols., 1886.] 

7Turr, A. W. Old Fashioned Children’s Books. (London and N. Y., 1899-00. ] 

¢Turr, A. W. Forgotten Children’s Books. (London and New York, 1898-99.] 

7 Works relating to the recent history and present condition of English education. 
Actanp, A. H. D., and SMITH, H. L. Studies in Secondary Education. [Lon- 

don, 1892.] 

Bamey, M. E. Hints on Introducing the Kindergarten System into English 
Infant Schools. [London, 1876.] 

Barrour, GrawamM. The Educational Systems of Great Britain and Ireland. 
(Oxford, 1898. ] 

BREMNER, ©. S. Education of Girls and Women. {London, 1897.] 

Burier, N. M. Same Phases of Present Educational Problems in Europe; in 
Educ. Rev., VII, 356-369. (Also in Proc, N. H, A. for 1894.) 

CAMPBELL, Lewis. On the Nationalisation of the Old English Universities. 

[London, 1901.] 
*CorBIN, JOHN. An American at Oxford. [Boston, 1902.] 
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Ene. Epuc. Reprs. Special Reports on Educational Subjects of the Board of 
Education for England. [London, I, 1897; 11, 1898; VII, 1900.] ae 
ferred to in the Syllabus as fing. Educ. Repts. The articles of special 
importance and which relate to education in Great Britain are: 


Article and Author. Volume. | Chapter. 

Public Elementary Education in England and Wales, 1870— . 

1895, by M. KE. Sadler and J. W. Edwards........ ener i | 1 
History of the Irish System of Elementary Education, by | 

iby ne OMlel, as oat au ss GN ow oe Caan OR ee I | 8 
The National System of Education in Ireland, by T. C. Red- : ; 

LEU cabin cose, Bene eb ay eek ys ees he ee ae 
The Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889: Its Origin and 

Working, by the Charity Commissioners................ | Il | at 
The Curriculum of a Girls’ School, by Mrs. Bryant. yae.e oe Il . 4 
Suminary of Statistics, Regulations, ete., of Elementary Edu-, 

cation in England and Wales, 1833-1870, by M. E. Sadler | 

BNO) Wir AUWAEOS.0 cu evte Seley tet Pee ee ee ee | Il 20 
List of Publications issued by the chief Local Educational | 

Authorities in England and Wales, by Mary S. Beard.... | II 21 
Preparatory Schools for Boys: their place in English Second- | 

ary Education. A series of articles................... | VI All 


the subject-matter of this 


The volumes contain many other articles not bearing on 
, descriptions of particular schools, ete., and 


Syllabus, such as games and athletics, drawing 
which have not been included in the above. 


fEscorr, T.H.S. Social Transformations of the Victorian Era. [London, 1897.] 


7Fircn, J. G. Educational Progress in England; in Edue. Rev., XXI, 325-339. 
[April, 1901.] 


§Fircn, J. G. Secondary Education in England; in Hduc. Rev., I, 306-312. 
[March, 1901.] 


**Fitcu, J. G. The religious Issue in the London Schools; in Hdue. Rev., IX, 
159-171. [Feb., 1895.] 
GREENOUGH, Jas. C. The Evolution o 
[New York, 1903.] 

GREGORY, ROBERT. Elementary Education. [London, 1895.] 
HeInic, ALBERT. Commercial Education in 
Rev., X, 124-137. [Feb., 1902.] 
fHILL, WM. K. Educational Movements in England; in Sch. Rev., VI, 514-526; 

VII, 79-91; VIII, 1-10, 507-519; X, 195-207, 649-665. [Sept., 1898; 
Feb., 1899; Jan., and Nov., 1900; Mch., and Nov., 1902.] 
Horman, H. English National Bducation. [London, 1898.] 


Hooper, V'r., and GRAHAM, JAS. Commercial Education at Home and Abroad. 
[London, 1901.] 


Hugues, R. E. The Making of Citizens, 
Huang, Rk. B. Education and Empire. [London, 1902.] 
Laurin, 8.8. The T'raining of Teachers. [London, 1882.] 
Lockyrar, Sir N. The Influence of Brain Power on History. Pres. Address 


Br. Assoc. Ady. Sci., Sept., 1903. In Science, Sept. 25, and Oct. 2, 1903; 
Sci. Am. Supl., Oct. 3 and 10, 1903 


Macnamara, T, J. The Work of the London School Board; in Bduce. Rev., 
XTI, 1-15. [June, 1896.] 


[ the Elementary Schools of Great Britain. 


Germany and England 5 in Sch. 


[London and New York, 1902.] 
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Maenvs, P. Industrial Education in the 19th Century; in R. D. Roberts’ 
Education in the 19th Century, ch. viii. [Cambridge, 1901.] 

Matrsiz, Miro Roy. English Local Government of To-day: in Col. Univ. 
Studies in Econ. Hist. and Pub. Law, IX, 1897-98, 1-296. [N. Y., 1898.] 

Marriott, J. A. R. University Reform in the Victorian Era; in Fortn. Rev 
LXX, 482-496. [Sept., 1901.] : 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY Epv- 
CATION. Annual Reports, 1887-88 to date. [London.] 

Rep. U. S. Com. Eptc. Reports of U. S. Commissioner of Education, Vol. I, 
as follows: 


Title of Article. Report. Pages 
* i = = ae — 

Detailed view of the educational system in England......... 1888-1889 | 78-111 
Religious and moral training in public elementary schools in 

; England CATT A) CE a a ee SR turn ts PTE 1888-1889 438-457 
Brief view of the system, with current statistics............ 1889-1890 937-248 
Educational system of Scotland, with good historical survey. . 1889-1890 187-236 
Elementary Education in London and Paris. A comparison. . | 1889-1890 | 263-280 


Brief view of systems of England and Scotland with current 
statistics and comparison with (1876) (England) and 


TETSU STG SPRE 3 F's) | De rie arm ec eC ee S 
Secondary and technical instruction in Great Britains oes =< ee | ana 
_ Educational system of Ireland..........--++-++ +++ -eeeeeeee 1890-1891 | 151-164 
Elementary education in Great Britain and Ireland, 1892.... 1891-1892 | 97-104 
Technical Instruction in Great Britain............-.+-.+++5 1891-1892 105-137 
Brief view of elementary education in Great Britain......... 1892-1893 203-208 
Religious instruction under the London School Board....... 1892-1893 208-218 
Great Britain and Ireland, statistics and movements, 1893.... 1893-1894 165-185 
Systems of England and Scotland, same for W804 so PSAs oe leis 1894-1895 957-273 
Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, with 
accompanying papers, PS Ce | ete EAE RR re POO oe 1894-1895 583-712 
The English education bill of 1896, and its importance....... 1895-1896 79-121 
Education in Great Britain and Ireland, with a detailed state- 
ment of the development of the English system.......-- 1895-1896 123-135 
Statistics, legislation, 1897.......----++++seeee seers e trees 1896-1897 Be ae! 
Elementary education in London.......----.+-++erssseeeree 1896-1897 ss yf 


Recent proposals pertaining to the administration of the sys- 
tem; to the improvement of the teaching force; the exten- 
sion of the curriculum; secondary education; universities 


iid COMCHESG awl 5 aaa ee he oe as se Tae career te 1897-1898 133-167 
Brief view of the systems of elementary education in England, 

Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, with current and compara- 

tive statistics; details of current movements; education 

ADD vape INSET?) OE eeeee Oe Anas or ietertle oie ae er AON IC aE a a ea 1898-1899 3-65 
Development of English secondary schools for boys (Aron- 

stein). Table of dates of foundations..........-.+.-++- 1899-1900 45-84 


Brief conspectus of the English system of elementary educa- 
tion; current statistics; new legislation; higher elemen- 
tary schools; secondary education; universities........-. 1899-1900 1167-1243 

Brief view of the educational systems; new legislative mea- 
sures; state of rural schools; development of Board Schools 
in cities; secondary and higher education; the Irish uni- 

Weraity COMMMIABION.. os. ste e ek Ne nme camer e Lae He* _~ 1901 939-994 
The Government Education Bill, by E. L. Stanley.........--- 1901 994-1002 
A National System of Education, by C. Brereton....-....--- 1901 1002-1008 
Summary of current statistics ; the English system of elemen- 

tary schools; the new Education Law of 1902; historical 

survey of measures relating to secondary education; state 

of secondary education; higher education.............-- 1902 


1001-1068 
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Rep. U. S. Com. Lanor. 17th An. Report U. 8S. Commissioner of Labor; Trade 
and Technical Education. [Washington, 1902.] 
Ross, Gro. W. Lhe Schools of England and Germany. [Toronto, 1894.] 
Swarpress, Isaac, Hnglish Education. [New York, 1892.] 
Spaupine, T. A. The Work of the London School Board. [London, 1900.] 
*Smiru, F. W. English Popular Schools; in Edweation, XXIII, 471-482, 545-558. 
[April and May, 1903.] 
7Smirn, F. W. Secondary Education in English Popular Schools; in Sch. Rev., 
XI, 361-378. [May, 1903.] 
Sranwey, E. L. Our National Education. [London, 1899.] 
*WARE, FasraAn. Educational Reform: the ask of the Board of Education. 
[London, 1900.] 
Wyatt, Cuas. H, Manual and Continuation Schools and Technical Schools. 
{[Manchester, 1892.] 
8 Works relating to the history and present condition of the great secondary schools 
and secondary education, 
ARNOLD, Epwarp (Publ.). Great Public Schools. [London, n, d.] 
ARONSTEIN, DR. Pu. The Development of English Secondary Schools for Boys; 
in Rep. U. 8. Com. Hduc., 1899-1900, I, 45-83. 
BarRNARD, HENRY. Thomas Arnold as a Teacher (Eliot) ; in Barnard’s oF. LV 
545-581. 
BROWNING, Oscar. Introduction to Educational Theories. [N. Y., 1885.] 
CARLISLE, JAS. H. Two Great Teachers; Ascham and Arnold. [Syracuse, 1890.] 
{CorBIn, JoHN. School-Boy Lije in England. [New York, 1888.] 
*Fiton, J. G. Thomas and Matthew Arnold. (Gt. Educ. Series.) [New York, 
1897.] 
{Fircn, J. G. Educational Progress in England; in Educ. Rev., XXI, 325- 
339. [April, 1901.] 
jiFircn, J. G. The Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education; in 
Educ. Rev., XI, 1-11. [Jan., 1896.] 
Keep, Rost. P. Edward Thring; in Edue. Rev., XVII, 456-464. [May, 1899.] 
Kee@an, Pav, and Co. (Publs.). Our Public Schools. [London, 1881.] 
Minenin, J. G. C. Our Public Schools 3 Their Inflwence on English History. 
[London, 1901.] 

PARKER, CHAS. SruartT. On the History of Classical Education; in Essays on a 
Liberal Education, edited by Rev. F. W. Farrar, [London, 1867.] 
PaRKIR, GEORGE R. Edward Thring; Life, Diary, and Letters. [London, 1900.] 
Scorr, R. P. Secondary Education Legislation; in R. D, Roberts’ Education in 

the 19th Century, ch. iv. [Cambridge, 1901.] 
Setre, Rose E. Dr. Arnold of Rugby. [London, 1899.] 
SKRINE, Joun H. 4A Memory of Edward Thring. (London, 1889.] 
SmirH, Gotpwin. Educational Influences of Arnold of Rugby; in Educ. Rev., 
IV, 413-421. [Nov., 1892.] 
Sraniry, A. P. Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold. (IN. Y¥., 1887-] 
Staunton, Howarp. The Great Schools of England. [London, 1869.] 


TImss, JOmN. School-Days of Eminent Men. (Lockwood, London, n. d.] 
9 Suggestions as to Reading. 


This section of the Syllabus traces the various steps which have led toward the 
organization of a national school system for England. Like the preceding sections 
on Germany and France, it is both a history of educational development and a study 
of present conditions. Authorities have been cited for each important step in the 
process, and frequent references have been given to works where additional facts and 


> 
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statistics can be found by those who may need them. As a result the section is a 
very condensed outline, the citations are abundant, and the list of references is large. 
This section of the Syllabus, with the two which precede it, offers plenty of material 
for a semester’s study of comparative school systems. It naturally follows that in 
a general course on the history of education the instructor will desire to present 
only the main outline, leaving to the students either certain general reading or 
individual points to be looked up. For the first the student needs a few good refer- 
ences; for the second the abundant citations of the Syllabus offer sufficient guidance. 
Accordingly no attempt will be made to discuss the references in detail, the sugges- 
tions being confined to calling attention to the more important English references. 

All of the Sources are valuable. The first by Barnard describes a school for 
the training of teachers for pauper schools. Bell’s works contain many valuable 
documents. The Br. & F. Soc. Manual is a very interesting and valuable document, 
and well worth consulting. 

In addition to the works containing reproductions of the laws relating to educa- 
tion, Greenough, cited under group 7, contains the 1902 act with a discussion of its 
purpose and probable results. , 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities of group 3, Adams is perhaps the most 
important. This is an excellent sketch of the history of the struggle for a national 
school system. Morley is also quite valuable for the period from 1869 to 1873. 
Montmorency is another valuable history, and covers the whole period of English 
aid to education. Spaulding contains a short introduction which is good. Gregory 
is a Churchman’s history of the struggle for national education, being a history of 
the work of the Br. & F. School Society. The two articles by Sadler & Edwards are 
excellent, and contain statistical tables of much value. The articles in Barnard’s 
Jr. contain a good short history. Craik is also good as a history of the movement, 
but ends with 1884. 

Of the works in group 4, the Essays on Education of the Central Society (see 
list) are very important as sources. Fraser is an important document. The works 
by Hill, Kay, and Kay-Shuttleworth were very important at the time, and, while 
written with the purpose of influencing public opinion, may still be consulted with 

rofit. 

i Of the Important Secondary Authorities of group 5, Allen & McClure is one of 
the most important. Harris’ life of Raikes, and the two lives of Bell by Meiklejohn 
and Southey are of first importance. Bartley is an interesting and valuable book, 
which contains good descriptions of the various schools in existence in 1871. Corn- 
wallis is a very interesting little book on Ragged Schools, describing their need and 
nature. Fitch, Gill, and Leitch contain short chapters on the work of the early 
reformers. Graham and Sydney contain good chapters on eighteenth century condi- 
tions, Sydney being particularly good. } wv 

Of the works in group 7, relating to the recent history and present condition of 
English education, Balfour, Holman, and Hughes are particularly valuable. Balfour 
is one of the best works on English Education which we have. The various articles 
in the Reports of the English Education Department and the U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education (see lists) contain many articles of much value, and should be con- 
sulted for detailed information on special points. Hooper & Graham, Huldane, Lock- 
year, and Ware deal with England’s lack of technical education. Spaulding is an 
excellent detailed account of the work of the London School Board, and gives much 
information as to the nature of the free State Schools of a large city. Hill’s articles 
are good on current questions, as are the articles by Fitch in group 8. *Corbin is 
a very interesting description of Oxford and Oxford life. : : 

Under group 8, Corbin is a good popular sketch of life in an English public 
school. Aronstein is a good short history of English secondary schools. 

The general student, following a short course of lectures on the development 
of the system of English education, and desiring only a general outline, will find. 
that Adams or Holman contain good short historical sketches; and that Balfour 
_ is very good on present-day education. The Reports of the U. S. Com. Edue. contain 
many good articles on current questions. _The suggestions given above, with the 
citations of the Syllabus, give sufficient indication for more extensive reading. 


XLI STATUS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


Status oF Prriwary Epucation iv Evropr As SHOWN BY THE PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY. 


Per- Sources of 
Group. Countries (or States). | cent- | Date. Sex. How Found. Information. 
age. 
ql i i Male. Army recruits. Imperial bureau of 
EEHonic na- | German Empire......... 0.11 1896 y statisti es, Benin 
PrussiaGcnteco ne -16 | 1896 . 3 
Bavaria. -02 1896 < ‘a “ 
Saxony .02 1896 if 
Wurttem berg +08 1896 sy yi 
Bad enitn.s as: : 02 | 1896 = : “a 
esse icu. tee oceee 16 1896 - : 
| Mecklenburg- z = 
Schwerin. .05 1896 a “2 
Saxe-Weimar........ .00 1896 a 
Mecklenburg- : - 
| Strelitz. 29 1896 es 4 
Oldenburg..... oe -10 | 1896 = = : 
| Brunswiek........ : 11 | 1896 = : r 
| Saxe-Meiningen...| .09 | 1896 “4 i = 
Saxe-Altenburg..... 00 1896 ue uy 
Saxe-Coburg- i 
Gotha. .00 1896 a o 
SAM a tesserae sees ccs -00 1896 a 4 
Schwarz burg-Son- : 2 
dershausen. ~ 00 1896 a a 
Schwarzburg - R u- 3 
dolstadt. 00 1896 uC Se : 
Waldeck cence -00 1896 s cs i 
00 1896 i - is 
00 1896 ft a ns 
. 00 | 1896 ts xs i 
i 00 1896 “se ce “e 
r 00 1896 oe “ce “es 
‘ 00 1896 ins “et o 
-00 1896 es Ng - 
Alsace-Lorraine ... 10 1896 ge os os 
| Sweden and Norway.. i 1893 ee ne uDeen Annual 
| ables. 
| Denmark: c.sracnes 4 1891 ss o 
WIM AN OG 2a Aor 1.60 1892 | Male and fe- Census. ae 
male over 
10 years. 
Mixed Teu- 80 1897 Male. Army recruits. Schweizerische Leh- 
tonic. rerzeitung. 
8.57 1893 | Male and fe- Signing marriage Statesman’s Year- 
male certificates. book. 
400 1897 Male. Army recruits. pepe Annual 
fables. 
5.80 1893 | Male and fe- Signing marriage Statesman’s Year- 
é male. certificates. book. 
Romanic, 490 1897 Male Army recruits. Levasseur’s Statis- 
Teutonie, tique. 
Magyarie 
mixture. ‘ 
Belgium vans. hee 12 80 1897 ee 6 Hybneus Annual 
‘ables. 
AUIS Orla heats. sacs eeee 23.80 1895 ee ss Army Returns 
Pr@land 5 conte vee ee 17.00 1893 | Male and fe- Signing marriage Statesman’s Year- 
- male. certificates, book. 
PLUNDER tee 28.10 1894 Male. Army recruits. Army Returns. 
GTECGE Aue a eee 30 00 1897 | Male and fe- Census. Hiibner’s Annual 
male Tables. 
LEALY ho Acta ete te 38 30 1895 Male. Army recruits. G 
Portugal whee rasnennseausonee 79 00 1890 ane and fe- Census. " 
male. “ 
Spalns. wee 68 10 1889 ale. i ss 
Slavic na-| Russia ................., 61.70 | 1894 0 suey heel Na “ 
tions. 
MONVIA Sic... ch eee 86 00 1890 “ 6 “ 
Roumania .......:........, 89 00 1892 op “ “ 


(From Rep. U. S. Com. of Educ., 1899-1900, I, p. 785.) 
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XLIT EUROPEAN INFLUENCES ACTING ON AMEI RI- 
CAN EDUCATION. 


(Nors—This section is not intended to be more than a brief outline of the principal forei 
influences which have affected American education. It_is in no sense intended as an 
line of the history of education in America, The bibliography attached embraces | " a 
a few titles.] 

A Earty Founpbations. “é 
I EARLY EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS IN COLONIAL AMERICA, 
1 New England and Virginia. 
a State of education in England in 17th century. (+Brown, ch. i 
Syllabus, XXTX.) 
* b The Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. (Littlefield, 55-98; Martin 3 
1-89.) = 
1) English education transplanted. (+Brown, ch. iii; *Hin S- 
dale, I, 592-594; *Martin, 1-12.) : 
a) Boston Latin School [1635]. 
b) Harvard College [1686]. “s 
e) Elementary education began as a function of the home, 
and in dame schools. 
2) Transformation of English education. 
a) Great influence of the Puritan religion. (Ford, 2-3.) 
1] Need of an educated ministry and laity. 
b) Elementary education became an important concern. 
1] Ordinance of 1642. (+Hinsdale, 1231.) 
2] Probable influence of Comenius. (*Hinsdale, 591.) 
¢) Organizations of school systems. (Clews, 58-69.) 
1} Ordinance of 1642. 
e Spread of the movement to other New England colonies. 
1) The Connecticut law cf 1650. (+Hinsdale, 1240-1242.) 
2) The New Haven law of 1655. _ (Hinsdale, 1243-1245.) 
3) The Plymouth laws of 1658 and 1672. (+ Hinsdale, 1238—_ 
1239.) 
4) The New Hampshire law of 1693. (Clews, 164-168.) — 
d Causes of the educational leadership of New England. ({Martin, 
404405; Ford, 2-3; .*Fiske, 140-144. ) 
e The Virwiniand (Eggleston, ch. v.) 


1) Rarly educational projects. (Eggleston, 219-221.) 


a) Henrico college. Influence of John Brinsley. (Sylla- : 
bus, p. 201.) 
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2) The first Schools. (Eggleston, 221-223.) 
a) Secondary bequests and foundations. 
b) Private elementary schools. 
e The College of William and Mary [1693]. 
3) Other methods of education. 
a) Tutorial system. 
b) Indentured servants. 
ec) Education of children in European schools. 
2 The Quakers of Pennsylvania. (Powell, 27-33; Wickersham, 19-50.) 
a William Penn attempted to establish an educational system. 
1) The Great Law of 1682. (Wickersham, 32-36.) 
2) The Law of 1683. (Wickersham, 39-41.) 
3) The William Penn Charter School [1689]. (Wickersham 
41-50.) 
b Attitude of the Quakers toward higher education. 
3 The educational contribution of the Dutch. 
a State of education in Holland in the 17th century. (Campbell, I, 
158-162; +Fiske, I, 16-19.) 
b Schools founded in New Amsterdam. (Boese, 11-14; Randall, 
3-5. ) 
1) The first elementary school in America. 
a) The school of Adam Roelandsen [1633]. 
2) The earliest secondary school in New Amsterdam. 
a) The Dutch Latin School [1659]. 
¢ Possible influence of the Dutch on the English Puritans. (Camp- 
bell, I, 481-509, II, 405-467; Draper ; tFiske, I, 30-35; +Mar- 
tin; {Martin. ) 
1) Of Holland on England. 
2) Of New Amsterdam on New England. 
4 The educational influence of the Scotch-Irish. (Campbell, II, 479- 
480.) 


a Their contribution to higher education in America. (;Adams, 227, 
230, 293-299. ) 


b) 


1) Influence on Princeton College. 
2) Founded Washington and Lee University, Va., and Hamp- 
den-Sidney College. 

b They fostered the movement for schools in the Southern colonies, 
—North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and had an important 
influence on the spread of education in the South and West. 
(yAdams, 292-294; Bush, 11; Campbell, II, 480-486; Meri- 
wether, 18; Powell, 38-39.) 


9 Schools founded by the Moravians and Swedes. (Powell, 11-21; 
Smith, 46-47.) ; 


. 
| 
: 
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B Later EnNcuisH INFUUENCE. 


I THE EARLY ENGLISH ACADEMY MOVEMENT. 
1 The Non-Conformist Academies of England. 
2 Probable English origin of the idea and name. (*Brown, VI, 225— 
232; +Brown, ch. viii; *Martin, 119-120; Steiner, 47-48.) 
3 The work of Benjamin Franklin. (*Brown, VI, 225-232; Wicker- 
sham, 58-63.) 
a His Project for an Academy. 
b Founded the first Academy at Philadelphia [1751]. 
4 Influence of George Whitefield. (*Brown, VI, 228-230.) 
a His widespread influence in America. 
b His proposal to add an Academy to his Georgia Orphan House 
[1767]. : 
5 Character of the English and American academies. (*Brown, VI, 
226-232, 533-534; +Brown, chs. viii, ix.) 
a Course of study. 
b Theological bent. Philips Academy at Andover. 
6 Academies founded in great numbers after the Revolution. 
a Centers of influence. 
b State systems of academies. 
1) The University of the State of New York. 
7 Some lasting effects of the academies. (*Brown, VI, 533-536, VII, 
112; 7Brown, ch. xi; Martin, 127-184.) 
a Influence on the college curriculum. 
b Influence on the later normal schools. 
1) Forerunners of the normal schools. 


2) Hall’s Seminary for teachers at Philips Andover Academy 
[1830]. 


e Higher education of women. 
1) Coeducational nature of many academies. 
2) Founding of girls’ seminaries. 
a) Work of Mary Lyon. 
d Private and public high schools a later development. 


II THE SOCIETY FOR .THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


1 Its origin and purpose. (Powell, 34-35.) 
2 Its work. 


a In New York. 
b In Maryland. (Powell, 75.) 
¢ In South Carolina. (Meriwether, 13-14, 18, 109.) 


ad 
a 
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3 Attempts to educate the lower. races. 
a The Indians. (Clews, 15-16; Stockwell, 416-417.) 
b The negro slaves. (Powell, 35.) 

4 Other societies founded in imitation of this society. 


lil THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 
1 Early religious instruction in America. _({Brown, 17-19.) 
a In the home. 
1) The Massachusetts law of 1642. 
2) The Connecticut law of 1650. 
b In the school. 
e In the church. 
1) Vote of Plymouth Church [1680]. 
2 The First Sunday Schools. 
a All education largely religious in purpose. 
b Few special religious schools conducted. 
1) Among the Puritans of New England. Plymouth [1669] ; 
Roxbury |1674]; Bethlehem, Conn. [1740]. 
2) Among the Salzburgers near Savannah, Ga. [1736]. 
3) Among the Dunkers of Pennsylvania. Ephrata [1740]. 
3 Raikes’ system introduced. 
a Robert Raikes and the Sunday School in England. (Syllabus, 
p. 317.) 
b Conditions preceding its introduction into America. 
1) Decrease of the enthusiasm for learning and religious in- 
struction. (*Martin, 69-73. ) 
a) Increasing sectarianism. 
b) Growing seenlarization of edueation. 
e Nature of the Sunday Schools. 
1) Education both secular and religious. 
2) Object to educate the ignorant and vicious. 
d Schools established by individuals. (fBrown, 21-22) 231-233 ; 
Tolman, 16; Stockwell, 31.) 
1) School at the house of Thos. Crenghaw, 
Va. [1786]. 
2) School for African Children, Charleston [1787]. 
3) First day school, Philadelphia vote 
4) Katy Ferguson’s School for the Poor, N. Y. [1793]. 
5) School for secular instruction, New York [1791]. New 


York Women [1801-04]. Stockbridge, New York 
[1743]. 


Hennaver County, 


taps sees 


a 
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6) Samuel Slater’s Factory Sunday School, Pawtucket, R. I. 
LTO e: 
4 Church control of Sunday Schools. ({Brown, 22-24.) 
a Rise of private schools stimulated the churches to action. 
1) John Wesley and the Methodists. 
2) The Universalists. Other denominations. 
b Influence of the increased church interest on the nature of the 
Sunday school [Early 19th century]. 
1) Church soon superseded private control. 
2) Religious instruction superseded secular. 
3) Schools open to all instead of to only the poor and lowly. 
4) Voluntary teachers. 
5 Further growth through the agency of the Unions. (Brown, 24-38.) 
“The First Day, or Sunday School Society of Philadelphia ” [1791]. 
“The Evangelical Society of Philadelphia” [1808]. 
“The Female Union Society for the Promotion of Sabbath Schools,’ New 
York [1816]. 
“The New York Sunday School Union” [1816]. 
“The Boston Society for the Moral and Religious Instruction of the Poor ” 
1816]. 
“ The aaah Sunday and Adult School Union” [1817]. 
“The American Sunday School Union ” [1824]. 
6 Influence of the movement on education. (Wightman, 11-17.) 
a Stimulating influence on public primary education. 
b The later secularization of public education made easier to accom- 
plish. 


IV THE LANCASTRIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 
1 Work of Bell and Lancaster in England. (Syllabus, sect. XL.) 
2 The method introduced in New York [1806]. (Boese, 27, 31-34; 
Bourne, 9-20; Randall, 28-32.) 
a ““The Free School Society.”’ 
1) Visit of Benj. D. Perkins to Borough Road School, London. 
2) Appropriation Act passed by the State Legislature. 
b Perfecting the system of instruction. 
1) Charles Picton arrived from England. 
2) Joseph Lancaster lectured on his method. 


3) Shepherd Johnson sent to Philadelphia to observe and 


report [1818]. 
e Plan outlined for the training of teachers. 
d Spread of the system to other societies. 
1) ‘‘The Manumission Society.’ 
2) “The Female Association. ’’ 
3) Dutch Reformed, Catholic, and other religious Societies. 


~ 
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3 Adoption of the method in Pennsylvania. 
a Introduced by private initiative. 
1) Thomas Seattergood’s Charity Schools. 
2) James Edward’s School [1817]. 
3) Lectures by Edward Baker. 
b Incorporation into school systems. 
1) The city of Philadelphia [1818]. 
2) The counties of Dauphin, Cumberland, Laneaster, and 
Allegheny [1821]. 
3) The City of Lancaster, and other incorporated boroughs 
[1822}. 
¢ Schools for the training of teachers. (Wickersham, 610-611.) 
1) Establishment of model and practice schools [1818]. 
2) Philadelphia a center of supply for Lancasterian teachers. 
3) ‘Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools’’ 
sent many teachers elsewhere [1828]. 
d Invitation to Joseph Lancaster to assist and Supervise the system 
in Philadelphia. 
4 Joseph Lancaster came to America [1818]. (Bourne, 32, 172-173, 
687-688, 693-698 ; Wickersham, 254-285.) 
a Lectured in New York under the auspices of the Public School 
Society. ; 
b Went to Philadelphia to assist in the organization of the system. 
1) Made principal of the model school. 
e¢ Went to Baltimore [1821]. 
d Visited South America on the invitation 
[1823]. 
e Inspected the schools of New York [1838]. 
f Died at Williamsburg [1838]. 
5 Further spread of the movement in America. 
a In Maryland. (*Steiner, 57-62.) 
1) ‘‘The Lancaster School] Society of Georgetown. ”’ 
2) The Maryland Act of 1825. 
3) The system adopted at Baltimore [1828]. 
b In Rhode Island. (Stockwell, 254-256, 294.) 
1) The system adopted by Newport [1827], and Providence 
[1828]. 


2) At Bristol. Storr’s Private School [1826]. The town 
School [1828]. 


e In Massachusetts, (Wightman, 35— 
1) Boston primary schools. 


of General Bolivar 


38, 89, 93, 103-104, 116.) 


a) Option cf adoption granted [1818] 
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b) System introduced into one school in each ward [1827]. 
- ec) Further adoption left to ward committees [1828]. 
2) First intermediate schools established in Boston with this 
system [1820]. 
d Other places. 
1) Hartford and New Haven, Connecticut. 
2) Texas [1829]; Georgia [1839]; Indiana. 
6 Influence of the movement on education. 
a Made the concept of a public education for all seem possible. 
b Introduced the training-school idea into America, and prepared 
the way for the Normal School movement of the next decade. 
1) Agitation of Horace Mann and others. 
2) The first State Normal Schools in America. 


V THE INFANT SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 
1 Origin and spread of the movement in England. (Syllabus, sect. XL.) 
a Robert Owen and his school at New Lanark [1816]. (Barnard’s 
Jr., XXVI, 411-412.) 
b The London Association. 
1) Efforts of the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Brougham. 
e Further development under the influence of Sam’1 Wilderspin and 
the Mayos [1824-1836]. 
d ‘‘The Home and Colonial Infant Society.’’ 
e Spread of Infant Schools in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
2 Introduction of Infant Schools into Pennsylvania. (Wickersham, 
285.) 
a Individual Infant Schools—Robert Vaux. 


b Three Infant School societies formed in Philadelphia [1827-. 


1828]. 
1) Purpose of their schools. 
2) Rapid growth up to 1830. 
¢ Gradual incorporation into school systems. 
1) Act of the Legislature permitting controllers to found public 
Infant Schools. 
Act authorizing the payment of money to Infant Schools 
already established [1830]. 
3) Experimental Infant Model School established [1832]. 
4) Six additional schools provided for [1834]. 


5) Thirty primary schools with female teachers established by 
1837. 


3 Introduction and development in New York. (Boese, 50-53 ; Bourne, 
108; Randall, 72-74.) 


2) 


——. 
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a ‘‘The Infant School Society’’ organized [1827]. (Boese, 50.) 
b Establishment of the first schools. (Boese, 50-51; Bourne, 658— 
659.) 
1) Pestalozzian ideas dominant. 
2) Suecess of the society schools by 1827. 
¢ The Female Association took up the Infant School idea [1828]. 
(Bourne, 656-657.) 
d Gradual incorporation into the public school system. (Boese, 
51-53; Bourne, 108, 149, 658-664.) 
1) The Junior Department in Public School No. 8 [1827]. 
a) Younger children separated from the older children. 
2) Trustees appointed several successive committees [1827]. 

a) Favorable report on the new plan [1828]. 

3) Infant department opened in Public School No. 10 [1828]. 
4) Second committee appointed to investigate [1829]. 

a) Favorable report on Infant Schools [1830]. (Report 
favored female teachers, and opposed the Laneasterian 
methods. ) 

5) Resolution of the Public School Board [1830]. 

a) Junior and Infant Departments to be called Primary 
Departments. 

b) Steps taken toward the establishment of such depart- 
ments in every building. : 

¢) Ten schools organized by 1832 and fifty-six by 1844. 

6) Final incorporation into the public school system when the 
Legislature provided additional means. 
4 The movement in Massachusetts. 


a Boston Infant Schools [1816]. 
b Agitation for Primary Schools [1817-1818]. 
ce Attitude toward Infant Schools in 1830. (Rept. Supt. Boston ~ 
Schools, 1903, pp. 31-33.) 
5 Spread of the movement elsewhere. 
a Hartford, Conn. [1827]; Boston, Mass. [1828] ; Charleston, S. 
Car. [1828]. 
6 Results of the movement in America. 
a Organization of primary instruction. 
b Introduced at.an opportune time. 
1) Laneasterianism waning. 
2) Small group work replaced mass instruction. 
¢ Showed the superiority of Pestalozzi’s ideas. 
1) Pestalozzian methods superseded the Laneasterian. 
d Tended to dignify educational work. 
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1) A deeper philosophic interpretation given to education. 
2) Better trained teachers demanded, and a preference given to 
female teachers for younger. pupils. 
a) This contributed to the Normal School movement. 


C FrencH INFLUENCE. 


I THE BEGINNINGS OF GENERAL FRENCH INFLUENCE. (*Hins- 
dale, 594-596. ) 

1 French travelers during the pre-Revolutionary period. 

2 Intimate relations of France and America during the Revolution. 

a French officers; French capital; French ideas. 

3 American statesmen and French ideas. 

a Franklin; Adams; Jefferson. 

4 Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire and ‘‘The Academy of Sciences 
and Arts of the United States of America’’ [1778-1838]. 
(yAdams, 22-26; *Hinsdale, 597-598.) 

a Its purposes. 
b Widespread interest in the project, in both America and Europe. 


II THOMAS JEFFERSON AS A PROPAGANDIST OF FRENCH 
IDEAS. (*Hinsdale, 598-599.) 
1 His wide acquaintance with French ideas and culture. 
a Residence abroad [1784-1789]. 
b Part in the ‘‘Quesnay project’’ [1788]. 
2 His educational activity. 
a The ‘Bill for the General Diffusion of Knowledge’’ [1779]. 
(jAdams, 31-32, 41-42, 49.) 
1) Ideas ultimately change the curriculum of Wm. and Mary 
College. 
b Project for the removal to America of the Swiss College of Geneva 
[1795]. (}Adams, 53-54.) 
¢ The Tractate on National Education issued at Jefferson’s request 
[1800]. 
d Part taken in the establishment of the University of Virginia 
[1825]. (}+Adams.) 


It FRENCH IDEAS IN THE ORGANIZATION OF STATE SYSTEMS 


OF EDUCATION. (*Brown, VI, 236-238, 527; *Hinsdale. ) 
1 The educational ideas of the French theorists. (Syllabus, sect. 
XXXIX.) 
The University of the State of New York [1784, 1787]. 
3 The University of Georgia [1785]. 


4 The ; Ce ee or University of Michigan [1817]. (*Hins- 
dale. ) 


2 
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5 Later traces in other States. — 
a Wisconsin; Louisiana; California; Maryland. 


D GerMANn INFLUENCE. 


I BEGINNINGS OF THE GERMAN INFLUENCE. 
1 Indirect influences through England. (*Hinsdale, 603-604.) 
2 American interest in German education awakened. (*Hinsdale, 604— 
615, 624-625.) 
a Franklin’s visit to Gottingen [1766]. 
b American students at German universities [1789-1850]. (*Hins- 
dale for list and dates.) 
1) Ticknor; Everett; Bancroft; Cogswell. 
¢ Madame de Stael’s Germany [1813] awakened interest in German 
literature and culture. 
d Introduction of German into Harvard College [1825]. 
3 Visits of Americans to the schools of Swiss-German theorists. 
a Dr. Cogswell visited Fellenberg at Hofwyl [1818] and Pestalozzi 
at Yverdon [1818-1819]. (*Hinsdale, 616-620; Wickersham, 
658-659. ) 
b John Griscom visited Pestalozzi [1818-1819]. 
e¢ Wm. McClure of Philadelphia and C. Cabell of Virginia visited 
Pestalozzi [1805]. 
4 Reports on German education of the time which greatly influenced 
American thought. 
a John Griscom’s A Year in Europe [18192]. 
b Victor Cousin’s Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prus- 
sta [1832; Am. Ed., 1835]. 
e A. D. Bache’s Reports on Education in Europe [1839]. 
d C. E. Stowe’s Report on the Primary Schools of Germany [1839]. 
5 Great influence of German university ideas and ideals on the Ameri- 
can colleges between 1850 and 1870. 


II PESTALOZZIANISM IN AMERICA. (Barnard’s Jr., XXX, 561-572; 
Kriisi, 228-248, ) 
1 The work of Joseph Neef, a disciple of Pestalozzi. (Monroe. ) 
a Wm. McClure induced him to come to America [1806]. 
b He opened a school at Philadelphia [1809]. 
¢ Later schools in Pennsylvania; Indiana [New Harmony]; and 
Ohio [1812-1834]. His publications. 
2 The Round Hill School [1823-1839]. (*Hinsdale, 616-618: Ellis. ) 
a Founded by Cogswell and Baneroft. Application of the new 
theories to American education. 
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3 The Infant School movement an English reflection of Pestalozzianism. 
(*Barnard, 32.) 
4 The Fellenberg Manual Labor canine an application of Pestaloz- 
zi’s ideas to agriculture and industrial training. 
5 Other evidences of the influence of Pestalozzi. (Kriisi, 230-248.) 
a The work of the Alcotts, and others. 
b The agitation for better trained teachers. 
1) Work of the Oswego Normal School. 
e Changes in text books and methods of instruction. 
1) Samuel Hall’s Lectures on Schoolkeeping. [1829.] 


III THE FELLENBERG MANUAL LABOR MOVEMENT. 
1 The idea in Europe. (Hartwell, 20-21.) : 
2 Success of Fellenberg and his followers at Hofwyl [1807-1848]. 
3 Attitude of the leading American educators. (Boykin, 506; Hart- 
well, 15-16.) 
a President Wheelock of Dartmouth College. 
b Dr. Benj. Rush of the University of Pennsylvania. 
4 Causes leading to its adoption in America. (Boykin, 506; Hartwell, 
21.) 
a Educational a of combined industrial and intellectual training. 
b Pecuniary profit from the agricultural and mechanical work. 
5 The first schools. 
a School at Lethe, Abbeville District, S. Car. [1797]. 
b. Gardiner Lyceum, Maine [1823]. 
e Fellenberg School, Windsor, Conn. [1824]. 
6 The most influential institutions. 
a The Oneida Institute of Science and Industry, Whitesboro, Nixes 
b Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
7 More recent development in America, only indirectly related to the 
above. 
a The Agricultural and Mechanical: GONE Ss: [Land Grant Col- 
leges; Morrill Act, 1862]. 
b The Manual Training movement, which owes its origin to Russian 
and Swedish influences. [Centennial Exhibition, 1876. ] 


IV FROEBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN MOVEMENT. 
1 The development of the Kindergarten in Germany. (Se Syllabus, 
sect. XXXVI, C.) 
2 The pioneers in the American movement. (+Barnard, 10-16, 529, 651, 
672; Blow, 3-4.) 
a Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 


1) First experimental kindergarten in the publie schools 
[1868]. 
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2) Efforts leading toward the philanthropic movement. 
b Miss Boelte (Mrs. John Krause) at New York. 
1) First private Kindergarten in Miss Haines Schcol for Young 
Ladies [1872]. 
2) Krause Kindergarten and Normal Class [1873]. 
3 The philanthropic movement. (Barnard, 665-672; Blow, 4-5.) 
a The Hill Charity Kindergarten, Florence, Mass. [1874]. 
b The Quincy Shaw Kindergartens, Boston [1878]. 
e Miss Sarah B. Cooper, Miss Marwedel, and others, and the ‘‘Gold- 
en Gate Kindergarten Association’’ of San Francisco. 
d Spread of the charity movement to other cities. 
4 The movement toward the incorporation of the Kindergarten into the 
public school system. ({Barnard, 651-653; Blow, 5-10; Harris.) 
a First permanent adoption at St. Louis [1873]. 
b Subsequent adoption in many cities. 
5 The movement for the establishment of normal schools for Kindergar- 
ten teachers. (Blow, 40-42.) 
6 Other movements stimulated by the Kindergarten movement. 
a Training for motherhood. 
b Mothers’ meetings. 
e Settlement work. 


V THE IDEAS OF HERBART. 
1 Herbart’s contribution to educational theory, and the extension and 
application of his ideas in Germany. (See Syllabus, p. 264.) 
2 Awakening of American interest in Herbart’s philosophy. (Syllabus, 
p. 265.) 
a American students in German universities. 
b Translation of Herbart’s works into English. 
¢ Personnel of the American movement. 
3 “The Herbart Club’? [1892-1901]. 
a Its purpose, work, and influence. 


E Brsiioerapyy. 
1 General; a small selected list of important works. 

Barnarp, Henry. Rob’t Owen and Factory Populations; in Barnard’s Jr, 
XXVI, 411-412. ; 

BaRNARD, Henry, Sam’l Wilderspin and Infant Schools; in Barnard’s Jr, 
XXVII, 897-900. 

Barnarp, Henry. Pestalozzianism in the United States; in Barnard’s Jr., 
XXX, 561-572. 

“BARNARD, HENRY. Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. [New York, 1859.] 

{BAaRNARD, Henry. Kindergarten and Child Culture Papers. [Hartford, Rev. 
Ed., 1890.] 

Brow, Susan E. K indergarten Education 3 in Education in the United States, 
I. (Paris Exp. Monographs: N. M, Butler, editor.) [Albany, 1900.] 
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BorsE, THos. Public Education in the City of New York. [New York, 1869.] 
BournE, W. O. History of the Public School Society of the City of New York. 
[New York, 1870.] 


Boykin, JAS. G. Physical Training; in Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1891-1892, I, 


451-594. 
*BROWN, ELMER E. History of Secondary Education in America; in School 
Review, VI, VII (see Index). [1897, 1898.] 
{Brown, Ermer E. The Making of Our Middle Schools. [New York, 1903.] 
Brown, Marrana G. Sunday-School Movements in America. [New York, 1901.] 
CAMPBELL, D. The Puritan in Holland, England, and America. [New York, 
1893.] 
CLews, Etstz W. Educational Legislation and Administration of the Colonial 


Governments. (Col. Univ. Studies in Phil. Psy. and Educ., Vol. Vile 


[New York, 1899.] 

DeGarmo, CuHas. Herbart and the Herbartians. (Gt. Educ.. Series.) [New 
York, 1895.] 

Drarer, A. G. Public School Pioneering in New York and Massachusetts; in 
Educ, Rev., III, 3138-336, IV, 241-252, V, 345-362, VIII, 112-115. [Apr., 
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